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NOTES AND MISCELLANIES. 


SEVEN NOTES 

ON THE WORK INTITLED 

A TREATISE ON GRAND MILITARY OPERATIONS « 

BY GENERAL BARON JOMINI.f 

Second Edition, Part III and last, containing the Campaigns of 
Bonaparte in Italy and Germany in 1796 and 1797. 


I Battle of Montenotte — II Battle of Lodi. — III. Battle of 

Castiglione. — IV Battle of Bassano — V. Battle of Arcole. 

VI. Battle of Rivoh — VII Campaign of Germany m 1797 

This work is one of the most important of 
all that have been published relative to these 

i 

* Ti aite dcs grandes Opa ations Mthtaires, 

t Napoleon, speakmg of this General in one of liis notes on - 
the book published in Germahy, by Baron Odeleben, on the 
campaign in Saxony, says 

“ The author of this book is mistaken in accusing General 
Jomini of having disclosed the intended operations of the cam- 

Miscellanies — vol i 1 
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subjects The following Notes may assiat tlio 
author in l^is future editions, and will be inte- 
resting to military men 

Note. I (Chap xxn ) 

BATTLE OF BIOVTFNOTTL 

I III April 179G, the Austnan army con 
anted of forty-two battahons and forty four 
squadrons, some of these battalions were 
1600 strong The Piedmontese army, in 
eluding artillery and caralry, amounted to 
30,000 men The division of Neapobtan 
cavalry consisted of 2000 men These armies 
contained altogether 80,000 fighting men, and 
had 200 pieces of cannon The French army 
consisted of 23,000 infantry, 3000 camlr}, 
and do pieces of horse artillery Total in the 
field, 31,000 men 

poign, anil the «lttiauon of Ney'a eorp% to tl»e ADf«. ITim 
oJTIcer wai unacquainted with the Emperor » plan*. Tto ordi r 
for tho general luorcrattiL »rblcUw»* olwaja »ent to tach of 
the ^lanliaU. had not been eoniniUQtcateil to hhut tu>f Iiad 
heknownlt wouldtUrFmpcrorbdicTehlmganiyofiheenme 
ibu' UId to bla dmrge lie did not betray hn colour* llVc 
I’rchcpru— Aogertau— M*rinonl~aiid nourmonl hcKadio 
compUm oCgfeal mju^tjcc and wa* niuJed br bo borwuraMc 
feeling 'Nia Wng a Frmthnua In. na* not rntralrwU by 
■u) putfiotic »cnnmciit " 
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II. The demi-bngades of the aimy of Italy 
did not assume the numbers which they bore 
in 1815 until the month of June 1796. Before 
that time they were distinguished by old num- 
beis which are forgotten. 

III. At the battle of Montenotte, General 
d’Argenteau, commanding Beaulieu’s centre, 
had 18,000 men, of whom 5000 were Pied- 
montese. 

IV. At the battle of Millesimo the Austiiaus 
had 21,000 men: at Dego they lost 10,000 (of 
whom 8000 were taken prisoners), 30 pieces of 
cannon, and 15 standards The chief of the staff 
of the army who caused the return of prisoners 
to be printed, forgot 2000 who had already 
been taken to Nice, the list of whom had 
not been remitted to the Adjutant-general, to 
whose department these details belonged. 

V. In the proclamation of the General -m- 
chief to the army, dated from Cherasco, there 
is an error of the press: instead of 1500, read 
1 5,Q00 prisoners. 

VI The cavalry had passed the winter on 
the banks of 'the Rhone, but it was m the most 
deplorable state, and marched in the rear of 
the columns : it was, nevertheless, very useful 
in pursuing the enemy, when routed, into the 
passes , and it was owing to this cavalry that 
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SO many pnsoners were made m the early 
part of the campaign It was not, however, 
at that time, able to engage the Austrian 
cavalry m line , nor was it until it arrived on 
the Mmcio that it hrat appeared to advantage, 
mancEUvred m the plain, made successful 
charges and emulated the infantry 


Note II (Chap xxm ) 

Battle of lodi 

I Ought the army of Italy, instead of cross- 
ing the Po at Piacenza, to ha\e efiectcd its 
passage at Cremona! In moving from Tortona 
to Piacenza, down the right bank of the Po, it 
leflits flank exposed, dunng a march of eighteen 
leagues, to the enemy, who, furnished with 
pontoons, was posted on the left bank many 
inconveniences would have resulted from pro- 
longing this march for seven leagues more , and 
what end would have been attained by it? Pla 
cenza, on the right bank, afforded all the re 
sources of a great town to facilitate the con 
stnicUon of bridges , Cremona, on the opposite 
Bide, would Iiavc remained m the power of the 
enemy until the passage had been effected 
Besides, Piacenza is the nearest point on the 
Po to Milan \% hence Cremona is much more 
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distant, and is separated by the Adda. If Beau- 
lieu had crossed to the light bank of the Adda, 
and thrown a bridge across opposite Piacenza, 
the French army would have been divided into 
two parts on the two banks. Flank marches 
are to be avoided, and when they are inevi- 
table, they ought to be made as short and with 
as much rapidity as possible. 

II. If the French army had possessed a pon- 
toon tram, it would have anived at Milan before 
the Austrian army , but it lost sixty hours m 
collecting boats and constructing a bridge over 
the Po, which gave the enemy’s general time to 
pass the Adda. 

III. Colli’s corps, which was advancing to- 
wards the bridge of Cassano, had not come up. 
Napoleon was in hopes of cutting it off from 
the Mincio, which detei mined him to attack 
and force the bridge of Lodi. In fact, at the 
very moment when he carried the bridge, Colli 
crossed at Cassano, whence he was enabled to 
retreat without molestation. If the army had 
been provided with pontoons, it would have 
passed the Adda on the evening of the battle 
of Fombio. 

Napoleon arrived in person within musquet 
shot of Pizzighettone : he sent up and down 
the river to collect boats, and if he could have 
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procured only eight or ten, ho would ha^e 
passed , even during the night he would have 
taken up positions on both sides of the Adda 
rV Beaulieu in the night after the battle of 
Fombio, did not attempt to surpnse Codogno 
he did not even know what had passed in the 
afternoon, and thought hiraself etiH master of 
Fombio He came, without the least suspicion 
to take up his quarters at Cazal, intending to 
pass the night there One of his cavalry regi- 
ments, which intended to occup) Codogno, 
fell m with the bivouacs of Laharpes division 
It nas received with a bnsk fire of musquetiy, 
and retired precipitately General Loharpe left 
his camp, ^Mth some officers of his staff to 
collect at the nearest tarm houses some infor- 
mation respecting the strength of the corps 
which had just made its appearance lletum 
ing, nn hour after midnight, to his head qiiar 
ters bj a different ro’id to that by which lie hod 
set out, he fired upon bj the sentinels and 
thu*^ killed on the spot by the bullets of his 
own soldiers, \Nho had alwajs been much at- 
tached to him, and were struck wth conster 
nation at this fatal mistake 
V General Colli, nho commanded the Pied 
inontese, was an officer of Uie Austrian arm\ 
he did not thcreforr, quit the venire of the 
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'Kins: of Sardinia after the armistice of Clic- 
rasco. 

VI. Anuci can's diMsion actually past^ed the 
^lincio by the bndjjc of Bori^helto: thede- 
moDstrations neai Pcschicia were merely a 
feigned attack to occupy the attention of 
Geueial Lyptai, whilst Augereau was man- 
oeuvring to cut liim od from the Veiona road. 

VII. Tlieie w'cre in the fort of Uibino SOO 
of the Papal soldiers, instead of 200. 'I’his 
fact IS of little impoitance in itself, it is 011I3' 
noticed here from a regard to truth. 

It has been said that the army ought not to 
have lemained on the Adige; that it should 
have passed the Julian Al])s, and advanced on 
Vienna, but these opinions are very absurd. 

After the battle of Lodi, Najioleon received 
a decree of the Directory, ordering him to 
march on Rome and Naples with 20,000 men, 
and to give up his army to Kellerman, who was 
coming to conduct tiie blockade of Mantua. 
Napoleon represented in energetic terms all 
the disadvantages of this scheme, and offeied 
his resignation, determined not to become in- 
strumental to the destruction of his army. The 
gov’^ernment lecalled its decree; it had been 
seduced by a temptation irresistible to the re- 
volutionary heroes, that of planting the Fiencli 
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colours on the Capitol, and of punishing the 
court of Naples for its manifold offences The 
conduct of Napoleon tcrwards the King of Sar- 
dinia was dictated by sound policy , but such 
dispassionate circumspection was beyond, the 
comprehension of the statesmen of that period 
It was not without difBculty that he made them 
understand all the importance of mamlaimng 
tranquillity m Piedmont, and convmced them 
that revolutions, revolts, and the fermentation 
of the passions, always produce disasters , 
and that tranqailht> and secunly, above 
all things, were requisite m the rear of the 
army 


Note III (Chat xxx ) 

BATTLE OF CASTIOLIOSE 

I Too much reliance is placed on the reports 
of the Aulic Council, which, being defeated, 
tned to represent matters in the most favour 
able light. At this period, Wurmscr had not 
less than 100,000 men, 16,000 of whom were 
in Mantua The French army con**istcd of 
40,000 men, of whom 10,000 ere employed 
m the blockade of that place, 30,000 formed 
the army of observation which was to keep 
in check an armj of relief of upwards of 
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80.000 men, Fiom U\c 20lh of .h»h totlu'StU 
of August, Wunusci lo'Jt 40,000 men, 70 piecc'^ 
of cannon, mtiny ammiuulion and lvaggau:c-\vng- 
gons, and 15 stand of coloui'^: he reluned the 
garnson of !Mantiin, icmforccd itwilliOOOOmcn, 
and 1 chained the Tyrol \\ ilh less tlian 40,000 men . 

11, On the 01st of July. Augcrcau lepasscd 
the iMincio at Boighetto M ith his own division 
only, Scnurier raised the blockade of Mantua ; 
collected his duision, and proceeded towards 
Maiearia. In the night between the dNt of 
July and 1st of August, Napoleon marclua 
on Brescia with Augcieaii's dnjsion. wij oh 
passed, by neighbouring roads, r crr<^ , c 
full of heaths ; Massena, who d* i 
Ponte-San-Marco, marched in c * - d‘- 

reetion by the load from Poptc-S-' ^ to 
Brescia; Sauret remained poste t < ' • ’ ■ 
between Lonato and Salo, I _ < 0 . 

commanding the real -guard 
march, lemained on the b’*- ■ v.ff 

1500 men, skirmishing frerr - . t-, t , 

other , the real -guard ofAuct.- ' • r- ' dv 
by Brigadier-general Vakl!^. " . 

tion on the right hanl, r/r*- 'd ^ ^ , 

point of Borghetto, sLirn.,-' i_ - * 

site bank. On the 2d cf A,:-, •. ^ 

dawn of day, the djvi^ 0 ^ c - 
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Augereau faced about, after having driven 
Quosdanowich from Brescia and the whole 
plain Ma*sena went to Ponte San-Marco 
and found hiR rear-guard, which by this mo\e- 
ment had become lii« ran guard, already fallen 
bock upon Castighone it had unnoccBsanly 
suffered iteelf to be forced dunng the day 
Such was the state of affairs the evening before 
tlie battle of Lonato 

HI At this battle the Austrians had 30,000 
men they had 18,000 at Castiglione , Lvptni s 
division formed the mn guard , and General 
Augereau stood m need of oil the vigour of his 
excellent division, reinforced wiUi the rcsene 
of the cavalry to gam the battle, take Casti- 
glione and rout tlie enemy Twelve hundred 
men opposed Massena at first they took 
nato and defeated the rear guard of General 
Pigeon , but their centre \\'a5 penetrated and 
they Were repulsed and dmen from the field of 
battle On the 6th, the battle of Castiglione 
look place General Fiorcllo, who commanded 
Serruncr s division, had onlj 4000 men to make 
hi8 mo\ cment on the rear ofWurmscr , for there 
were in this diMsion 3000 sick suffering from 
the feicrs of the marshes \%hom he could not 
po'sibU bring with him but was compelled to 
ka\cnt Marcann w Uli the sappers workmen 
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ammunilion-waggon'?, and otho cainagcs at- 
tached to the besieging tiain. Wurnisoi had, 
besides, neaily 30,000 men, and a vciy fine 
cavalrv ; ouis \va<; at tliat time inferior (o the 
Austrian Tlie Ficnch army contained from 
22,000 to 23,000 men, but these wcic the same 
troops who had fought at Coiona, at Lonalo, 
and at the bailie of the 3d ; many of the ofliccrs 
had been killed, many weic disabled , all that 
could possibly be done was thcrefoie efFected 
on that day. 

V. AVurmser was an old soldier, he had good 
officers with him, he knew that Ins plan was 
too much extended, but he thought himself 
protected b)^ Ins great numerical superiority. 
If he had only possessed forces equal to Ins op- 
ponents, or only a third more, he would not 
have thus extended Ins plan. Had he lost so 
few men at Lonato and Castiglione, as has been 
asseited, hewoiild not have abandoned the Miii- 
cio, but would have maintained himself there, 
supporting Ins left on Mantua, and his right on 
the Lake of Garda: by investing and besieging 
Garda he would have saved the honour of Ins 
army, but he had suffered too severely for this, 
and found himself under thenecessity of retreat- 
ing into the Tyrol, and of abandoning Italy. 
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Noth IV (Chap xxxi ) 

BATTLE OF BA59ANO 

I WunoBer received a reinforceroeDt of 

1 6.000 men in the month of August he had still 

40.000 of hi5 old army, wluch had been joined 
by 10,000 Tyroliana — he had therefore nearly 

70.000 men m the beginning of September 
Thirty thousand, inclndmg the 10,000 Tyro 
bans, were destined to keep the Tyrol, under 
Davidowich, 40 000 to manceuvre by the plains 
of the Bassanese, and Vicentine, upon Mantua 
of this number 30,000 were infantry, the rest 
cavalry and artillery Davidowich lost 1 1,000 
men at the- battle of Ro\ credo, of whom 9000 
were made prisoners , he had lost some at the 
action of the Sarca, and be lost more at that of 
Lans 

II At the action of Pnmolano prisoners \\ cre 
taken from five different battalions , there were 
besides the three battalions of Croats, six bat- 
talions of the line The number of prisoners 
was 4000, and not 1300 

III The battle of Bassano was more ira 
portant than is represented , the lowes sus 
tamed b^ the encm) were more senous 
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IV. The division of Mezaros having arrived 
before Verona, attacked that city and was re- 
pulsed. The place had been strengthened for 
this purpose , the offensive movement of W urm- 
ser having been foreseen ; a demi-lune had been 
constructed before the gate of Vicenza, and the 
enceinte had been lined with a great number 
of pieces of artillery. Kilmaine, who had been 
ordered to observe the Adige, received from 
the Commander-m-chief, at the moment when 
the latter marched upon Trent, instructions very 
fully detailed, with which he was forcibly im- 
pressed. They are curious, and ought to be found 
amongst his papers : all that took place on the 
Adige was foreseen. Kilmaine, when he found 
himself menaced, recalled the garrison of Leg- 
nago, and ordered General Sahuguet, who was 
conducting the blockade of Mantua, to replace 
it. Mezaros then applied to Wurmser for re- 
inforcements, and particularly for pontoons ; 
instead of which he received orders to retro- 
grade with all possible speed upon Bassano. 
At Vicenza he met Wurmser himself, who had 
just been forced from Bassano. 

V. This General now found himself driven 
to the Adige, followed by Massena’s division, 
which marched direct from Bassano upon Vi- 
cenza, and by that of Augereau which had just 
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arrived at Padua. Wunnser had no pontoons, 
having lost them at Bassano Of his army of 
70,000 men, he had now only 10,000, who 
were greatly discouraged, if we except GOOO 
cai'alry in good condition, who had not suf- 
fered, and were full of vigour His situation ap- 
peared desperate, when three squadrons of ca- 
mlry took possession of the ferry boat of Alba- 
redo, crossed to the nght bonk of the Adige, 
cut off thb communications of Legnago wntli the 
blockade of Mantua, and sabred a few stragglers 
who earned the alarm into Legnago Accord- 
ing to the custom of tho Austtians, this part) of 
caNtilri spread the roost alarming reports in all 
directions they said that Napoleon had perish- 
ed with his army m the passes of llic Brcnta , 
and that M urrascr, with all his % ictonous troops 
had omved at ^lantuu — ^Thc commandant of 
Legnago wms a chief of battalion of light infantry 
he had 600 men there llis apprehensions got 
the better of his judgment, he gave credit to 
all these false reporU, and ihonght he wtis 
achicnng a noble piece of gcncrnNlup by 
evacuating the place, saiing his battohoii, 
nnd rejoining Sahuguct at Mantua Tlic cum 
mandcr of the Austrian ca\alrv was soon in 
formed of this, he threw himself into Ixjgnago 
and with his three squadrons took |>o-sci‘'iion 
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of the town and bridge, which latter, though 
a wooden one, had not been destroyed. This 
fortunate event altered the situation of the old 
Marshal, he was no longer in danger of being 
compelled to 'lay down his aims, he advanced 
with all speed upon Legnago, and passed the 
river, but he imprudently lost a day. Napo- 
leon had just reached Arcole, opposite Ronco, 
at the moment that Wurmser was entering 
Legnago* he seized the ferry-boat, and des- 
patched Masseua’s division across, to take ad- 
vantage of Wurraser’s security: he still hoped 
to get to the Molinella before the Marshal, and 
advanced on Sanguinetto, whilst Augereau di- 
rected his march from Padua upon Legnago. 
If the van-guard of Massena had not gone too 
far to the left, to Cerea, the whole of Massena’s 
division would have ariived at Sanguinetto be- 
fore the enemy, and Wurmser would still have 
been compelled to lay down his arms; but the 
van-guard having blocked up the road to Cerea, 
and consisting only of 500 horse and 1200 light 
infantry, and not being supported by the corps 
of the division which was on the Sanguinetto 
load, Wurmser cut his way through it, and 
arrived on the Molinella, where Kilmaine and 
Sahuguet were m position. They had destroyed 
the budge of Cdstelhiio, but had left that of 
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Villimpenta Wurmser directed Jiis march thi- 
ther , the way to Mantua was now open to him 
Thus he succeeded m making good his retreat 
At the first gun fired by the van guard of Ce- 
rea, Napoleon, who was on horseback, ajid was 
morchmg more to the nght, in the direction of 
Sanguinetto, comprehended what had happen- 
ed he gallopped to the spot m order to remedy 
the evil if possible , but as he came up, the 4th 
light regiment was routed, and several thou- 
sand cavalry were scouring the plain An 
old woman informed Wurmser that the French 
General had been at her door not ten minutes 
before, he had, she said, only just time enough 
to Tide off again at full speed Tlie old Mar- 
shal hoped, not without some foundation, that 
his adversary would haic fallen into his power 
It 13 said ho recommended that Napoleon 
should bo brought to him olive 
It appears that tho author was ignorant of 
the battle of Verona and tho e\cnts at Legnago 
The lo8^ of the Austnan armj from Uic 4th of 
September to the 13th, was 30,000 men killed 
or wounded, and 14,000 men shut up in Man 
tun amongst wliom were the Marshal, all the 
staff, the cml list, 
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Note V. (Chap, xxxiv.) 

BATTLE OF ARCOLE. 

I. At the action of the 6th of November, 
on the Brenta, Generals Quosdanowich and 
Hohenzollern were pursued by the division of 
Augereau towards Bassano : it required an 
effort to compel them to pass the bridge, 
and to render the day decisive. Napoleon 
sent orders to a brigade of reserve to advance ; 
but a battalion of Croats of 900 men, which 
Quosdanowich had sent to flank his right when 
he advanced, finding themselves cut off, barn- 
cadoed themselves in a village on the causeway 
leading from Vicenza to Bassano. The brigade 
of reserve, being received at the entrance of this 
village with a brisk fire of musquetry, could 
not debouch : it was necessary to manoeuvre 
and bring up cannon. This village was carried 
by hard fighting, but the brigade lost two hours, 
and the night was set m when it arrived oppo- 
site Bassano. 

II. General Kilmaine, who during the battle 
of Arcole occupied Verona, had under his com- 
mand only a body of 1500 men, mfantiy, • ca- 
valry, and artillery. 

III. The bridge over the Adige was thrown 
across opposite Ronco, on the right of the Al- 

Miscc/lautcs. — voi, 1 . 2 
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pon, between the mouth of that nrer and Ve- 
rona, and not opposite Albaiedo ^lelow the 
month of the Alpon, let, because the Austrian 
hussars occupied the village of Albaredo, and, 
if the bridge had been thrown oier there, it 
would have put Alvmii on his guard A sur 
pnse was what was chiefly calculated upon, 
as the enemy had neglected to occupy the 
marshes opposite Ronco, contenting themselves 
with hating them observed by patroles of hus- 
sars, who rode over the dikes twice a day 
2dly, the French army amounted to only U,000 
men, and could not expect, as maltcrB stood, 
to beat 30,000 m an open plain where the hues 
could be deployed , but upon dikes surroonded 
by morasses only the heads of columns would 
engage, and numbers would there have no in 
fluence. 3dly, Alvum was prepanng to storm 
VeronB his head quarters were withm three 
leagues of that place it was possible that the 
moment the French army should march upoa 
Ronco, he would march to attack Vemaa. It 
was therefore indispensable that the army 
should pass the Po above the mouth of the 
Alpon, in order that no natural obstacle should 
prevent it from following Alvum upon Verona, 

If It had passed opposite Albaredo, a few but 
tahons of CroaU, m position on the nght bank 
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of the Alpon, would have sufficed to cover the 
march of Alvmzi on Verona : this city once lost, 
the French army must have been compelled to 
retreat, in order to rejoin Vaubois at Mantua, 
and to get there befol’e the enemy. 

IV. Why was the village of Arcole evacuated 
by the French army at the close of the. first 
day”^— and why was the same thing repeated 
at the conclusion of the second*^ Because the 
advantages obtained on the first day, though 
pretty considerable, were not sufficiently so to 
enable the army to debouch m the plain, and 
to restore its communications with Verona. It 
was, however, to be feared that, even during 
the very day of the battle of Arcole, Davi- 
dowich might have moved from Rivoli, upon 
Castel-Nuovo, and then there would have been 
no time to lose ; the army must have marched 
all night to rejoin Vaubois the next day on 
Castel-Nuovo and Villa-Franca, to beat Davi- 
dowich, save the blockade of Mantua, and after- 
wards return, if possible, before Alvmzi should 
have passed the Adige. Napoleon received in- 
telligence, at four o’clock m the morning, that 
Davidowich had not moved the preceding day; 
upon which he repassed the bridge and took 
Arcole. At the close of the second day he rea- 
soned in the same manner; he had obtained 
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some advantage*, but still not sutBciently decw 
sive to enable him to nst debouching in the 
plain, It was etdl possible that Davidoincb 
might have marched against Vauboia it -was 
still necessary to be in a situation to cover the 
blockade of Mantua This very delicate train 
of reasoning depends upon a calculation of 
hours, and cannot be comprehended without a 
perfect knowledge of the relative situations of 
Verona, ViUa-Nuova, Ronco, Mantua, Castel 
Nuovo, and Rivoli 

V It IS asked why the French army did 
not on the first day, throw n bridge over at 
the mouth of the Alpon m order to debouch in 
the plam 1 — or why, at least, it did not take this 
step on the second day! — Because it had ex- 
penenced disasters dunng the eight preceding 
days , because it consisted of only 13,000 fight- 
ing men , and lastly, because it was not until 
the third day, that some degree of equilibnum 
was estabhshed between the two armies by 
the successes of the French Such was tlie 
state of things, that, if Napoleon bad convoked 
a council of the generals previously to giving his 
orders for the third day, to discuss the question 
whether he should march upon Verona by the 
left bank, or proceed to the aid of Vauboti 
by the right bank, every opinion would haie 
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been m favour of the movement by the right 
bank ; and when his generals of divisions re- 
ceived, two hours before day, orders to ad- 
vance, they thought the movement very bold. 
As the divisions were beginning to move, the 
couriers announced that the enemy was in re- 
treat upon Vicenza and the Brenta. 

Note VI. (Chap, xxxvi.) 

BATTLE OF lllVOLI. 

I. Clarke had in reality a mission to the Court 
of Vienna, he was also instructed to negotiate 
the interests of the minority of the Directory 
with Napoleon. It would be a great mistake 
to imagine that he ever presumed to aim at 
superseding Napoleon. The government was 
divided, but both parties were equally satis- 
fied with the progress of the affairs of Italy. 
Besides, Clarke was totally unaccustomed to 
command ; — his mind was chiefly adapted for 
observation : at head-quarters he was princi- 
pally employed in making enquiries. respecting 
particular officers, which displeased several of 
them, and drew on him some unpleasant con- 
sequences : he was a man of industry and in- 
tegrity. 

II. The 59th never formed part of tbeAnny 
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of Italy, bnt the fi7th and 68tli aerfed in that 
array i , 

III When Napoleon departed , from Riroli 
and went to Mantua, he left Generals Massena 
and Jonbert at the former place In this cam 
patgn It wa« the plan of the AuUc Conncrl that 
the opetationa of Alvinzi by Montebaldo, and 
those ofProvera by the Lower Adige, ahonld 
be independent of each other Orders had 
been given to Wurmser to roanceuvre for the 
purpose of uniting with Provera, if Alnna 
should prove auccessftil, and to push his ad 
vantages as far as circumstances would admit 
hut, should Alvinzi be defeated and Provera 
Tictonous, Wunnser waa to take the oppor 
tumty of the two or three days during which 
he would be master of the course of the Po, 
and to pass it with all his staff, and all his eke 
letona of artillery, mfiintry, and cavalry rep 
ments, he was to march to Rome, join the 
Pope’s army, augment and discipline his lenw. 
and thus oblige the French gencml to dwde 
hia force mto tivo bodies With 
Mantua, he was to provision it for ' 

if he could maintain the command of to Sci- 
lagho longenough for that purpose if 
^to abwdon that unportant place, and carry 
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With him all the artillery and stores he could 
possibly save into the States of the Pope. 

IV. The armies of Alvinzi and Provera were 
stronger than is imagined , their losses amounted 
to 30,000 men, killed, wounded, and prisoners ; 
of these last the number was 19,000 men. 

Note VII. (Chap, xxxviii.) 

CAMPAIGN OF GERMANY IN 1797. 

I. It was necessary to commence this cam- 
paign before the melting of the snows, that the 
Austrian engineers might not have time to 
cover the entrances to the passes of the None 
Alps with field-works, and to put Palma-Nuova 
in a state of defence : and it was also important 
to defeat the' Archduke before he should be 
rejoined by the divisions of the Rhine. 

In order to prevent the French army from 
passing the Tagliamento, the Aulic Council 
should have united its army in the Tyrol be- 
fore the 1st of March, leaving only 6000 men, 
as a corps of observation, on the Taghamento. 
If the French general had then persisted m 
passing the river, the Archduke would have 
had it m his power to stop his progress, and 
might have ^forced him to retrograde, and to 
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jiM« tho directing his march on Trent, 
nnd mcnncing Bassono and Vcronn It would 
lm\ 0 been impossible for tho French nrmy to 
extend itfclf on its right, n hiUt tho Archduke 
continued on the upper Brentn , and tho French 
i\ onld Iim 0 been compelled to cnrrj tho war 
into the Tjrol, which would hare been adran- 
tageons to the Archduke m tlireo svnys 1st, it 
would haio enabled him to unilo Ins army 
twentj dajs earlier, forlnspruck is near tho 
Uhine, whilst Ooncgllano nnd Sncilo are at a 
great distance from that mcr, 2dl>, it would 
have afforded him an advantageous field of 
battle in a countrj the population of w hich was 
doiotcd to him, and oxtremelj enthusiastic 
3dl\, It would haio nlTordcd him the means 
of conecntmting his operations, nnd of reced- 
ing now reinforcements from tho arm) of tho 
lihino B) this ono error of assembling the 
arms in I null, instead of the Tj rol, the Aube 
Council exposed tho capital to the cnenit , nnd 
dccidid the fate of tho war 

11 The position of tho Archduke behind the 
Tnglmnicnto nnd in front of CodroTho, was 
bad he ought to have posted lumsolf at Saint 
Daniel, securing his retreat b\ the passes, 
thence he should haia: prexented Massenafrom 
getting to Tams liefore him His retreat on 
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the lower Tzonzo, and by the passes of Cividal, 
was a great enor, Masscna being alicady at 
Tarvis. 

III. Tlie division of Guieux did not advance 
upon the Torre, but upon Udina, Cividal, and 
Caporetto. The head-quarters were moved suc- 
cessively to Palma- Nuova and Giadisca, with 
the divisions of Bernadotte and Scrrurier : the 
dh ision 6f Massena was at Tarvis. It has been 
asked why the divisions of Bernadotte and 
Serrurier did not march upon Cividal to sup- 
port the division of Guieux ^ Because the Arch- 
duke had marched two divisions and his parks 
by the defiles of Cividal, and the division of 
Guieux was sufficient to harass them. This 
corps, on arriving at Caporetto, would conti- 
nue its march upon Tarvis, its first destina- 
tion ; it would then be lost, and compelled to 
lay down its arms, as in fact it afterwaids 
was ; or else it would descend the Izonzo, on 
learning that Massena was already at Tarvis, 
and march to Gonzia, to get into Carniola; 
in this case it would be requisite to be in force 
to march against it, to drive it upon Caporetto, 
where Guieux would have arrived, and to 
compel it to lay down its arms in the passes 
of Caporetto. All this chapter requires re- 
vision; the movements are not correctly de- 
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acnbed The Archduke war at the battle of 
Tams Napoleon preferred Gradisca to Go- 
niia, as a point of support, because the left 
bank of the Izonzo commands the right bank n« 
far ns the road to hlontefalcone 
rv The inatrucbons of General Joubcrt re- 
quired him, after forcing General Kcrpcn be- 
yond the Brenner, to move to the right, to 
descend the valley of the Brave, hnd to rejoin 
the army at Villach This movement vvar re- 
gnlar, because Joubert a as not introduced into 
these operations until after tlie successes of the 
army on the Tagliamcnto, and did not march 
by bis right on the Brave until the hcad-qimr- 
ters were at Clagcnfurtli Napoleon sent his 
Aide-de-camp Lavalcttc to Licni, and aftcr- 
n nrds General Zajonzcck to Spitnl, with some 
squadrons of dragoons to meet Joubcrt, 

V Victors division was never intended to 
stay in llomania it hnd been sent on the 
expedition to Rome , and time was requisite 
for its return It was to take up a position on 
the Adige, to form the niirfcws of a corps of 
observation against the Vcnctmns It was at 
Padua dnnng the massacre of I^crona, on the 
IBth of Apnl It would have been an extra 
ordinary piece of foHv indeed to have left 
troops in lower llatv 
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VI. After the passage of the Tagliamento, 
JS^apoleon wrote to the Directory, that on the 
15th of April, he should be m Germany, in the 
capital of Carinthia ; that it was, therefore, ne- 
cessary that the armies of the Sambre and 
Meuse, and of the Rhine and Moselle, con- 
sisting of 140,000 men, should march without 
delay, and take up a position on the Ens ; that 
on their arrival on that nver he would direct 
the combined movement of the three armies 
upon Vienna. The Directoiy replied, that it 
was about to order its armies of tlie Rhine to 
commence operations; that when Napoleon 
should receive its courier, hostilities would 
already have commenced. But on the 1st of 
April he received intelligence, at Clagenfuith, 
that he must not reckon upon the co-operation 
of the armies of the Rhine , that Hoclie’s army 
might possibly take the field, but that Moreau’s 
forces were not in a condition to pass the 
Rhine. This information awakened many sus- 
picions in his mind. He had concluded a 
treaty offensive and defensive with the King of 
Sardinia; had guaranteed to that prince his 
dominions ; and had obtained from him a con- 
tingent of 10,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, and 
twenty-four pieces of cannon. This division, 
which he would have marched into Germany, 
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■would have secured hia rear every Piedmon- 
tese soldier would have been a hostage to him 
The Directory, without censunng this treaty, 
deferred its ratification so long, that the cam- 
paign opened before the army could be rein- 
forced with this division of valuable troops 
This circumstance was the more vexatious, at 
these 12,000 men, having been rendered ser- 
viceable, might become dangerous Napoleon 
bad also reason to complain of the inflnence 
exercised by the minister Qmnni, who knew 
how to open gates with a golden key, and 
threw impedimenta m the way of the settlement 
of the affairs of Vemce He became convmced 
of the necessity of making peace, and wrote 
to the Archduke the letter so well known All 
the Pans couners he received np to the 18th of 
April, confirmed him in the idea that the armies 
of Germany would not move He did not 
learn their passage of the Rhine until after the 
signature of the preliminaries of Leoben, which 
he would not have signed except m Vienna, 
had he known that the two French armies of 
the Rhine would take the field , even if they 
had not been to pass tho Rhme until the month 
of May — that would have sufficed for him 
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ON THE FIKST EIGHT VOLUMES 

OF TUn \\<)RK, INTITM',1) 

SUMMARY OF MILITARY OCCURRENCES, 

OR. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS ON THE CAMPAIGNS 

FROM 1799 TO 1811 * 

This woik is •written with facility. It justi- 
fies its title. A great number of observations 
have been occasioned by its perusal : in the 
four following Notes we shall however treat 
only of what relates, 1st, to the policy of Mr. 
Pitt; 2dly, to General Moreau; 3dly, to the 
naval armistice , 4thly, to the dilfercnt asser- 
tions respecting the wars in Egypt. 

Note I. — Pitt’s Policy. 

VoL. III. Pagf 1, 1800. 

“ This celebrated minister, said he, speaking of Pitt, faith- 
ful to the principles of the old insular policy, admitted of no 
guarantee so long as France should possess Belgium, and the 

, * Precis del Pvhnemens Mihtaires ; otiEssats Histortqucs sii- 
les CampagneSf de 1799 d 1814. 
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dilpotal of the nunutne forct* of HoTUnd and ihould re- 
tain a pofition hoatOe to England. — After the ceaaion of the 
Low Coxmtnea to France, contented to b j the Honae of Aui 
tm at the treaty of Campo Fomuo, the object of the war waa 
lort to tha Engltih Goremment, which exerted erery effort 
to regain it. Mr Pitt waa conrinced that to wreet Uua fine 
conqueit from the French, it waa necetaary to wxhan^t the 
reaomcea of France, and to conamne her by carrying into her 
boaom a war which the long rratramed fary of partiea, and 
t^ indjgnatioQ of bambled powera, moat render for erer 
fatal to her if the ahoold become the theatre of ita raragca 
The conq^oeat of Italy, and all the adrantagei gained by the 
AlUea during the campaign of 1769, were manfBcKm to bring 
the retxoceanoD of Belgium m qneatxon, becanae these rjc- 
cesaoa were counterbalaneed, on the Rhine by the vtctoTy of 
Zurich, and in the North by the fiutnre of the eapedmon to 
the eoait of Holland. The contioiiaocpn of the war was 
therefore urerocably determined on by theEngliahmmittry 
before the OTCrturea made by Bonaparte. TTieae gave rise 
to animated debates m Parlument. The leading Oppo* 
imon ■peahen traced the war to its original -canaea. They 
atmboted its exhtence, ita duastora, its intended perpetu 
aDon, to those who wished to catabbah the immutabDity 
of goTemmeota, and the irrerocable alienation of the so- 
rerognty as the /bndnmeotal beau of a socia] compact, for 
the maintenance of which all powers ought to be tnbatary 
for e^er Ertkme Fox, and Sbendan, diitmgtiMhed them 
■elTea m tbla memorable ducoaenm. In oppotiuon to the 
doctrine of tbegoreminentiof modem Enrope, they adduced 
the meet poweribl arguments that could be drawn from the 
pnnaplea of natural and pollucal rights, the spirit and pro- 
greta of the age the examples afforded by thdr own lihtory 
and the change of sjritetn in France which they coo^Jerol 
farourable to the rtesiablishmont of peace " 
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I. Isl, Was it possible for the English minister 
to reject the overtures which were made to him 
by the First Consul, in 1800, without icndermg 
himself responsible for the disasters of the war? 
2dly, Was such rejection politic and conform- 
able to the interest of the English nation ? 3dly, 
Was war at that time desirable for France'? 
4thly, What was, under these circumstances, 
the inteiest of Napoleon “? 

Pitt refused to enter into a negotiation, in 
hopes that by continuing the war he should 
compel the French to recall the princes of the 
House of Bourbon, and to restore Belgium to 
the House of Austria If these were just and 
legitimate objects, he could equitably refuse 
to treat for peace, but if they were both ille- 
gitimate and unjust, he rendered his countiy 
responsible for all the misenes of the war^ 
Now the Republic had been acknowledged by 
all Europe : England herself had recognised it 
in 1796 by empowering Lord Malmesbury to 
treat ^vith the Directory. This plenipotentiary 
had successively attended at Pans and at Lisle, 
he had negotiated with Charles Lacroix, Letour- 
neur, and Maret, ministers of the Directory 
besides, the object of the war was not the re- 
storation of the Bourbons. Belgium had been 
ceded by the Emperor of Austria at the treaty 
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of Campo Forraio, m 1797 England had re- 
cognised its union with France by the nego- 
tiations of Lord Malmesbury at Lisle^ It con- 
stituted, by the law of nations, a part of the 
Republic To separate them could only be to 
usurp over, to tear to pieces, to dismember 
an established state These two objects were 
therefore unjust and nnlawful 

n Was this policy of the minister, Pitt, 
truly conformable to the mtereats of England^ 
Could he reasonably flatter himself Mith the 
hopes of obtainmg Belgium by continuing the 
war? Would it not have been more prudent to 
have given peace to the world, and at the same 
time to have secured the real, solid adMintages 
which he might have obtained ♦ The Kings of 
Sardinia and Naples, the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, and the Pope, would have been restored 
and established on their thrones, the Milanese 
would have been secured to the House of 
Austna, the French troops would have eva- 
cuated Holland, Switzerland, and Genoa, the 
influence of England might have been esta- 
blished m those countnes, Egypt ^\ouId have 
been restored to the Grand Signor, the Isle of 
Malta to the Grand Master, Ccjlon and the 
Cape of Good Hope would have strengthened 
the English power in the two Indies MTiat 
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splendid results fiom the campaign of 1799' 
These advantages were certain ; but as to tlie 
hopes to \^'hich they were sacrificed, was 
there even a probability of their accomplish- 
ment^ In 1799, the coalition had been vic- 
torious in Italy, but it had been vanquished 
in Switzerland, in Holland, and in the East. 
France had just changed hei government. Five 
persons, disunited, and of no gieat abilities, 
were succeeded by a man whose militaiy know- 
ledge and talents were unquestionable; he had 
been elevated by the consent of the nation : at 
his name alone LaVend(5e had already sub- 
mitted : the Russian armies had commenced 
their march to repass the Vistula. Lord Gren- 
ville himself admitted, that even if the First 
Consul were willing to cede Belgium, the 
French nation, eu masse, would oppose the 
measure. The object of the war was, then, 
popular in France. The Courts of Berlin, of 
Vienna, and of London, were deceived in 1792; 
the circumstances were so novel ’ But could any 
thing excuse the statesmen of England for fall- 
ing into the same error in 1800? It was then 
probable, that the campaign of 1800 would be 
favourable to France ; that she would recon quer- 
Italy , and, in short, even supposing the suc- 
cess of the campaign to be doqbtful, contrary 
Mtscellarnes — vqi,. i o'*. 
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to all probabUity, it was at least not litely to 
fulfil the end which the Knglish ministry pro- 
posed to themselves They would* therefore* 
have to continue to pay immense subsidies 
for several years , for they could not expect 
to wrest Belgium from France without the ad- 
hesion of Busbiq and Prussia* or at least of 
one of these powers* to the coalition This po 
htical result could not, then, be attained by the 
campaign of 1800 It was therefore impolitic 
to nsk the chances of that campaign 

in The interest of the Republic was the re 
verse of that of England , if Franco had made 
peace at that time under exuting circum- 
stances, she would have made it after a cam- 
paign of disasters, she would have retrograded 
m consequence of a single campaign this would 
have been dishonourable* and would only haie 
encouraged prmces to form new coalitions 
against her AU tlie chances of the campaign 
of 1800 were in her favour the Russian ar- 
mies were leaving the theatre of NNar, the 
pacification of Vend6e placed a ne^ army 
at the disposal of the Republic, m the interior, 
factions were overruled, and the chief magis 
trate possessed the entire confidence of the 
nation It behoved the Republic not to make 
peace until after restoring the cquilibnum of 
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Italy; she could not, without deserting her 
own fortune, consent to a peace less advanta- 
geous than the treaty of Campo Formio. 

At this period peace would have ruined the 
Kepublic ; war was necessai y to it for the 
maintenance of energy and union in the state, 
which was ill-org'amzed ; the people would 
have demanded a great reduction of taxes, and 
the disbanding of a part of the army ; so that, 
after a peace of two years. Fiance would 
have taken the held again under great dis- 
advantages. 

IV. War was necessai y to Napoleon him- 
self The campaigns of Italy, the peace of 
Campo Foimio, the campaigns of Egypt, the 
transactions of the 18 th of Brumaire, the unani- 
mous voices of the people for promoting him 
to the supreme magistracy, had, undoubtedly, 
raised him very high : but a treaty of peace de- 
rogatory to that of Campo Formio, annulling 
all that he had done in Italy, would have de- 
stroyed his influence over the imaginations of 
the people, and deprived him of tlie means of 
putting an end to the anarchy of the Revolu- 
tion, by establishing a definitive and perma- 
nent system. He felt this : he awaited with 
impatience the answer of the Cabinet of Lon- 
don. This answer filled him with secret satis- 
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fection the more the Grenvilles and Chathams 
mdulged themselves m railing against the Re- 
volution, and m shewing that contemptuous dis- 
position which IS the hereditary portion of an 
oligarchy, the more they favoured the private 
mtercBtfl of Napoleon, who said to his minister 
Uiu anivKr could not have been more favourable 
to us He then foresaw that from such impas- 
sioned policy he should meet with no obstacles 
to the fulfilment of hia high destimes Pitt, 
distinguished aa he was by his parliamentary 
talents and hia knowledge of the internal ad- 
ministration, was moat completely ignorant of 
whal 18 called policy The English m general 
know nothing of the affaire of the Continent, 
particularly of those of France 

The glory of France was afterwards earned 
to the highest pitch , all Europe ^^as subjected 
to her s\\-ay , and the English ministry n few 
montliB after indulging lu such outrageous 
declamations against the French people and 
state, was obliged to sign the treaty of Amiens, 
France, now acknowledged mistress of all 
Italj , made a more lavourable peace than that 
of Campo Formio, because she gained Picd 
mont and Tuscany bj it and nothing but the 
pomard of a fanatic which causcil the com 
raond of the armj of the East to devolve upon 
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a man who, though eminent in some lespects, 
was entiiely destitute of military talents and 
genius, could have prevented Egypt fiom being 
for ever united to France 

Theie is no military man, English, Tuik- 
ish, or Fiench, who will deny that the army 
of Abeicromby must have been defeated and 
destioyed ifKlebei had lived. The Porte had 
already evinced a disposition to make peace, 
independently of Egypt. How material was 
the weight of a young fanatic of twenty-four, 
acting on the faith of a doubtful passage of 
the Koran, m the general balance of the 
world ' 
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Note II — ^Moreau 

Page 67 

** Bat tto name of Moreau was mora popular tmd the 
natioA would hare pirferrcd buoi if b« bad taptrad to dte 
dictatOTihJp ; or, if the noble and acerrt ambition of 
becoming the Mooch of Fnioce could hare excited liun, 
he might long before thu epodi by exerting hh influence 
with the army hare got the atari of fats nral be posaesaed 
m a higher degree the afTectiona of the aoldima — be waa bet 
terkxvowiu He had been erery where highly tocceatfol — m 
FUndere, Oermaxiy and lulr, where hi> retreot before 
SowsTTOw added no lea loatre to bU name than that which 
ha had made before the Arcbdnke. hforeau had not the 
mental retoiatioa requite for each enterprite* : in conljv 
botmg to the eleration of the Fim Conrol, he comtderrd 
that he waa aecormg for himself the iitoation of Geocralis* 
aimo for whkh ho was better adapted but aoch a pama 
pation would nerer bare been codored by that brilltant and 
fierce lorer of Glory who always prored hnmdf jwloui of 
her shgbteat faronrs/ yet nerer knew then' true ralac " 

Faqx 83 

*‘His plan of operatiOM waa not at first adopted by the 
gorennneot he wished to ect by bu right wing, and 
merely to obserre Sami GoOmd and the principal posic* 
of the upper \ala» as far as the Onsons he thought 
that the first moremenis of the army of rewerre "Wd 
suffice to disengage ^Iasiena| that nothing farther ought 
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lo be undertaken, until the oflcnsive operations against 
General Kray should have fully succeeded, and disabled him 
to keep the field that m the mean time it uould be neces- 
sary to take great care to avoid weakening the right wing of 
the army of the Rhine , but on the contrary to support it, by 
advancing to the spring of the higher valhcs, to the opening 
of the Engadine and the Vornrlbcrg, a part of the army of 
reser\e, which uould there be equally well posted for the 
purposes of closing the entrance of Suit7cr]and on the side 
of the Tyrol, in case General Kiay should attempt to make a 
diversion there, or of falling back on the new line of opera- 
tions of General Melas in Lombardy, and thereby the more . 
effectually covering that of the French army of the Rhine, 
acting in the valley of tlie Danube. Bonaparte, on the con- 
trary, was intent only on reconquering Italy and his former 
trophies . he had, indeed, supplied the army of Moreau, in 
the first mstance, wnth all the disposable resources, and those 
which were most necessary to place it, as quickly as possible, 
in an effective state uliilst he was collecting with difficulty, 
from great distances, the •pet sonnel, the 7n(it6ricl, and a great 
number of horses necessary for his own expedition , but he re- 
garded this great army of the Rhine as a mass intended only 
to paralyze the principal forces of Austria, after the first 
movements should have broken off all concert between the 
Imperial army of Germany and that of Italy. It was suffi- 
cient, therefore, for the First Consul, that Switzerland should 
be well guarded, and the chain of the Alps rendered impene- 
trable Moreau was to remain m observation, and to detach 
all his right wing to reinforce the army of reserve m the 
plains of Lombardy , m order that Napoleon alone might 
strike the grand blows, on the theatre m which it was his 
object to gam the most brilliant victories.” 
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General Moreau never commanded m Flan- 
ders or Holland , be served m the campaigns 
of 1794 and 1796 under Generals Pichegru 
and Jourdan, like Souham» Taponier. Michaud, 
&c he acted as a general in chief, fo tho 
first brae, m the month of May I70G \\hen 
he took the command of the army ot the 
Rhine, in July he passed that nver Napo 
leon was then master of all Italy 

The campaign in Germany, m 1790, did 
little honour either to the military talents of 
those who planned it, or of the general \\ho 
principally directed it, and who commanded 
the mam army 1st He passed to the nght 
bank of the Danube and of the Lech, after the 
battle of Neresbeim on tlie 11th of August, 
whereas, by ad\ ancmg hie line upon the AltmubI 
by tlie left bank of the Danube, he might hare 
united 1)18 forces in three marches with the 
array of the Sarahre and Meuse, which was 
upon the Redo itz and by this movement he 
would have decided the campaign 2dlj, lie 
remained inactive during SIX weeks of August 
ttud September, m ikivaria, wfirlst the Arch- 
duke defeated the army of the Sambre and 
Meuse, and drove it bejond the Rhino 3dl) 
He suffered Kchl to be besieged for several 
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months by an inferior army, within sight of his 
own, and he suffered it to be taken.- 

In the campaign of 1790, he at at firstserved 
in Italy undei Scherer, as a general of divi- 
sion : he there shewed equal bravery and talent 
at the head of one or two divisions , but when 
raised to the chief command of the same aimy, 
at the end of April, by the recall of Scherer, 
he continually made mistakes, and shewed 
no more knowledge of the great art of war 
than he had evinced in the campaign of 
1796. 1st, He allowed himself to be de- 
feated at Cassano by Snwairow , he there lost 
the gi eater part of his artillery, and suffeied 
Serrmier's division to be surrounded and taken. 
2dly, He made Ins retreat by the Ticino, 
whereas he ought to have retreated by the 
right bank of the Po, by the bridge of Pia- 
cenza, in order to join the army of Naples, 
commnaded by Macdonald, which was on its 
march towards the Po. Had this junction 
been effected, he would have conquered Italy. 
3dly, From the Ticino he retreated upon Tu- 
rin, leaving Suwarrow at liberty to maicli 
upon Genoa, and to cut him off entirely from 
the army of Naples. This mistake he disco- 
vered m time, and returned with all speed by 
the right bank of the Po to Alessandria ; but 
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some dajB afterwards he made the same mis- 
take, by marching upon Com, and wholly 
abandoning the army of Naples, and the heights 
of Genoa 4thl\, tyhilst he was marching 
westward, Macdonald \^^th the army of Na- 
ples arrived on the Spezzia instead of effecting 
hi8 junction with this general, at Genoa, be- 
hind the Apennines, and then debouching 
united, by the Bocchetin, to compel the ene- 
my to raise the siege of Mantua, Moreau or- 
dered Macdonald to pass the Apennines, and 
to enter the vale of the Po, to effect his junc- 
tion on Tortona The result was what might 
ha\o been expected the army of Naples had 
to sustain, unassisted, alt the efforts of the 
enemy, in the fields of Trebbia , — and then 
Italy was actually lost 

In 1799, Moreau enjoyed no credit whatever, 
either in the army or with the nation , bis con- 
duct in Fnictidor 1797 had disgraced him with 
all parties lie had withheld in his owm pos 
session the papers found in the waggon takou 
from klinglin, which proved thccorrcspondencc 
of Pichegni with the Duke d Enghicn and the 
Au'^tnans, os well os the plots of the intestine 
factions , w hilst Picbcgni, under cov or of the re 
putnlion w Inch he had acquired in Holland, w ns 
CNCrtmg n great mfiiicnco over the Jcgi^latnrt 
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Moveaii violated his oath, and his duty to- 
wards his government, by withholding such im- 
portant papers, on which the safety of the Re- 
public might have depended. If his friendship 
for Pichegru led him into tins culpable com- 
promise, he ought not to have communicated 
these papers at a time when a knowledge of 
their contents could no longer be serviceable 
to the state ; for, after the transactions of the 
18th of Fructidor, that party was defeated, 
and Pichegru M'^as m chains. Tlic proclama- 
tion of Moreau to the army, and his letter to 
Barthelemy, were a mortal blow, which de- 
prived Piehegru and his unfortunate compa- 
nions of public compassion — the only consola- 
tion which remains for the wretched. 

Moreau had no system, either m politics or 
war : he Avas an excellent soldier, personally 
brave, and capable ol manoeuvring a small aiiny 
on a field of battle effectually ; but absolutely 
ignorant of the higher branches of tactics. 
Had he engaged in any intrigues to bring about 
an isth of Bruraaire, he would have miscarried. 
He Avould only have effected the rum of himself 
and his adherents. When, in the month of Sep - 
tember 1799, the Legislative Body gave a din- 
ner to Napoleon, a great number of deputies 
declined attending, because Moreau was to 
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occupy a distinguished place, and they ere 
un\Mlling to shew any respect for the general 
who had betrayed the Republic in Fructidor 
Such were the circumfitances under which these 
two generals first saw each other A few dajs 
before the 18th of Bnimmre, Moreau* having a 
presentiinent that some changes were prepar- 
ing, placed himself absolutely at the disposal 
of Napoleon, and told him that an hour s notice 
would be sufficient for him, and that ho would 
meet him, on horseback, with his officers and 
his pistols, without farther conditions lie u as 
not in the secret of the 18th of Brumoirc He 
repaired, on the I8th at daybreak, to Napo- 
leons house, as did a great number of other 
generals and officers uho had been summoned 
during tbc night, and on whoso attachment 
Napoleon had reason to rely 
On the 18th of Dminaire, at noon, after Na 
poleon had taken the command of the 1 7th mi- 
litary diMsion, and of the troops that were at 
Pans* he gave the command of the Tuilencs to 
Lannes, that of Saint Cloud to Murat, that of 
the road from Pons to Saint Cloud to Semi 
ner, that of Versailles to Macdonald, and that 
of tlie Luxembourg to Moreau Four hundred 
men, of tlie 9Cth were ordered to march un 
dcr his command to guanl this palace iIicn 
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refused to obey, declaring that they would not 
march under the command of a general who 
was not a Patriot. Napoleon was obliged to 
go and harangue them himself, in older to 
remove these difficulties. 

After Brumaire the Jacobins continued ac- 
tive, and sought support in the armies of 
Holland and Helvetia. Massena was more 
fit than any other person to command on the 
coa'^t of Genoa, wheie theie was not a path 
with which he was unacquainted ; Brune, who 
was then commanding in Holland, was sent 
into La Vend(ie : thus all the plots which might 
exist m these armies were at once confounded. 
The First Consul had thenceforth every reason 
to be satisfied with Moreau, until the mairiage 
of the latter, which took place during the ar- 
mistice ofPahrsdorf, in July 1800. 

It would evince great ignorance of the 
state of public feeling at that time, to suppose 
that there was any division of authoiity: the 
Republic was one — Napoleon, the chief magis- 
trate was the man of France, he was every 
thing : the constituted authorities, the senate, 
the tnbunes, the legislative body, had respec- 
tively their influence ; every individual who 
possessed no influence over these bodies was 
nothing Moreau commanded none of the 
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bourhood of the predomiuBDt fronUer, in fact, 
140,000 men were assembled betvreep Swit- 
zerland and Mayence, and a second arm^ 
that of reserve, vras united between the Saonc 
and the Jura m a second line The mtention 
of the First Consul was to enter Germany, in the 
month of May, wth these two armies united, 
and to carry the war at one push to the Inn, 
but the events which happened at Genoa, m the 
beginning of April, determined him to com- 
mence hostilities on the Khine, before tlie army 
of reserve was completely assembled There 
was no doubt of success on this frontier, all 
the efforts of Austria had been directed to 
Italy Marshal Kray had an armj very infe- 
rior to the French in number, and more so m 
quality, since it contained many troops of the 
Empire 

The plan of the campaign, os dictated bj 
the First Consul to (he Mmu^ter at war, and 
him foiwvarded to Moreau was as follows 
Tb unite the four armies bj mn'^lvcd movements 
on the left bank of the Rhine, between ‘^chaff- 
hausen and Stem to throw four bridges ONcr 
the Rhine and to pass all at once on the same 
dnj to the right bank, so os to take the field 
with the left to the Rhine, and the nght to the 
Danube, to dn\c General Kraj into (he dc 
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files of the Black Forest, and the valley of 
the Rhine ; to seize all his magazines , to 
prevent his divisions from rallying; to arrive 
before him on the Ulm ; to cut off his retreat 
by the Inn, and to leave the lemnant of liis 
forces no refuge but Bohemia. This move- 
ment would have decided the campaign in 
fifteen days : no circumstances could be mor<i 
favourable for it — for there cannot be a better 
curtain for masking movements than a large 
river like the Rhine success was infallible. 
Moreau did not comprehend the plan , he in- 
sisted that the left should debouch by Mentz, 
to which the First Consul would not consent, 
but the situation of the Republic not having 
permitted the latter to join the array, he 
said to his minister, that it would be impos- 
sible to oblige a general-in-chief to execute 
a plan which he did not understand ; that Mo- 
reau must therefore be allowed to direct his 
columns at his own discretion, provided that 
he should have only a single line of operations,, 
and should manoeuvie only on the light bank of 
the Danube. 

Moreau opened ' the campaign by the bridge 
of Kehl, his left being commanded by Sainte- 
Suzaune*, Saint-Cyr passed the bridge of Neu- 
Bnssach; the reserve jiassed at B^le, and 

Miscellanies — vo l i 4 
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Locoiirbo, fi\ 0 days aftcnvnrds, passed at Stem 
Scarcely had Samte-Suzanno crossed, r\hcn 
Moreau pcrcciMug that this corps rvas compro- 
miBcd, caused it to repass at Neu-Bnssach 
This Tray of opening the campaign is contrary 
to the first notions of rvnr Moreau mnnccuvred 
Ins nnny in the cul de-tac of the Khinc, m tho 
defile of tho Dlach Mountains, before an army 
which was in position lie nianceuircd ns 
if Switzerland had been occupied by tho 
enemy, or neutral ho did not perceive tho 
advantage whicli might bo obtmned from 
tins important possession, in deboiichmg bj 
tho Lake of Constance General Kraj, thus 
warned, united his troops at Stocknch and at 
Lnghon, before the French army , he met w itli 
no disaster he would infallibly have been 
ruined, had Moreau been able to comprehend 
tho propnety of making his whole army de- 
bouch by the same passage ns Lccoiirbe 
The account of these ill conducted operations 
often made tho First Consul say " 'inaltcotild 
yell (lave? They (.iwic net the veertU af the art or 
l/ic retottras of high laciict ” 

It IS unnccessnn to notice the assertion that 
the First Consul wished to debouch from the 
umuninms of Sn ilzcrland into Italy, wilhout 
making ufrcnsiic movcmciiU on the Rhine 
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it is too absurd to need refutation. Far from 
that, he did not think that a diversion could 
be effected by way of Mount Saint-Gothard, 
unless the Austrian army should have been 
pre\iously vanquished and driven beyond the 
Lech ; for the operation of the army of reserve 
would have been a singular piece of folly 
indeed, if, at the moment of its arrival on 
the Po, the Austrian army of Germany had 
assumed the offensive, and defeated the French 
army. If, guided by passion, Napoleon had 
wished at all events to conquer Italy in the 
first instance, what prevented him from leav- 
ing the army of Helvetia in the situation m 
which It stood in .Tanuary 1800, and from 
sending the 40,000 men with which he rein- 
forced It to Genoa ; whereby .Massena would 
have been enabled to advance on the Po. 
Napoleon well knew ’that Italy was not the 
consequence of a victory in Germany, but the 
corollary of successes obtained on the pre- 
dominant frontier. 

Rewbel, having occasion to converse with 
the First Consul m February ] 800, observed, 
“ You are assembling a fine army on the Hhine: 
you have all the troops of France there , do 
you apprehend no danger from intiusting so 
, many troops to a single individual ^ This con- 
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Bideration of policy always induced me to keep 
np the two armies of the Rhine and Moaello, 
and the Sombre and Meuse. Perhaps these 
consequences are less to be apprehended by 
you, to whom the soldiers look up as the first 
general nevertheless, take my advice, go to 
this army yourself, olhenvuse you will expe- 
rience great inconveniences I know that Mo- 
reau IS not dnngerous , but the factious in- 
triguers of this country, when they fasten upon 
a man, supply all deficiencies ” 

Moreau went to Phna durmg the armistice 
ofPahtsdorff, and alighted unexpectedly at the 
Tudenes Whilst he was engaged wth the 
First Consol, the Mmister at War, Carnot, 
amved from Versailles with a pair of pistols, 
ennehed with diamonds, of \ cry great value 
they were intended for the First Consul, who, 
taking the pistols, presented them to Sloreau, 
saying, They come veiy opportunely ” Tins 
was not a thing contnved for effect the minis- 
ter admired Napoleons gencrositj 
The Empress Josephine mamed Jlorcnu to 
Mademoiselle Hulot, a creole of the Isle of 
France This young lady had an ambitious 
mother, who goierncd her, and soon governed 
her husband also She changed Ins character 

he was no longer the same man , he began to 
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intrigue ; liis house became the rendezvous of 
all the disaffected ; he not only opposed, but 
conspired against the reestablisliment of re- 
ligious worship, and the Concordat of 1801: 
he ridiculed tlie Legion of Honour. For a long 
time, the First Consul refused to notice this 
imprudent conduct; but at length he said, 
“ / wash my hands of him ; let him run his head 
against the pillars of the Tiakrtesf This con- 
duct of Moreau was contrary to his chaiacter; 
he was a Breton : he detested the English, 
abominated the Chouaiis, and had a great an- 
tipathy to the nobility. He was incapable of 
any great mental efforts, but was natiiially ho- 
nest, and good-heaited. Nature Jiad not des- 
tined him to play a first-rate character : liad 
he formed some other matrimonial connexion, 
he would have been a marshal, and a duke , he 
would have made the campaigns of the Grand 
Army , would have acquired new gloiy , and, 
if destined to fall on the field of battle, he 
would have been killed by a Russian, Prus- 
sian, or Austrian ball : he ought not to have 
fallen by a French shot. 

In the month of October 1813, when seve- 
rah corps of the French army went down from 
Dresden to Wiitenburg, and passed the 
acourier from the head-qualters of 
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of Bohemia was intercepted on his ■w’E) to 
England, andall Moreau b paper* were taken 
General Rapatel, his aide de-camp and coun- 
tryman, sent back to Madame Moreau her 
papers she was a great Boiirhmmt She 
reproached him, in all her letters, with his 
dislike of the Bourbons, his apathy, his revo- 
lutionary prejudices, and his want of taste or 
talents for intrigue , and she advised him how 
to conduct himself, to acquire esteem at the 
Courts of Russia and Austria To all this 
Moreau answered, ** You are mad, with your 
Bourbons We now know them m France 
only by the ham they ba%c done us Beside* 
you know my sentiments , for my part 1 desire 
no better than to assist them , but from the 
bottom of my heart I assure you, I think that 
order of thmgs is for c%cr abolished” The 
Emperors first inclination ^vas to print this 
correspondence, but be was dissatisfied \Mih 
himself for baling permitted tlic insertion of 
certain phrases, in q bulletin relating to the 
death of ibis general It appeared to him that 
some expressions of regret uhicb had c5eo|>cd 
his lips on rcccning the intelligence, ought to 
ha\e been retained in preference lie thought 
It unbecoming to disturb his ashes b) unicil 
ing his secret sentiments carelcsslN written 
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to his own wife, and m a confidential con'e- 
spondence. 

Moreau had served his country, and his 
name will figure gloriously in many a page of 
the history of the Revolutionary "Wars. His 
political opinions always shewed great saga- 
city ; and sometimes Napoleon has been heard 

to pity his deplorable end “ Those 

women destroyed Such are the fatal con- 

sequences of a weak, irresolute character. 


Note extracted from inedited Memoirs. 

The First Consul had been holding a Council of Ministers, 
in the cabinet of the grand apartments of the Tuilenes: n 
was now over The attendant announced General Morecr- 
who appeared with a round hat, a blue great-coat, :^i- c 
cane m his hand The First Consul advanced to mee: riz. 
embraced him, congratulated him briefly, and availizrzi:- 
self very gracefully of the favourable occasion. 
him a very splendid and valuable pair of pistols. ~ 
stood a few moments in suspense , then acceptor 
with marked indifference, and without saydng r — z-Z. 
countenance expressed hesitation, embarrasnzszz — - - J 
of disdain, winch did not escape the noLs zT zrzz zz the 
persons present 
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LETTER FROM MOREAU TO BARTH ELEill 

rbe Gertfrrtl-^tKhxeJ' of iht Armjt^ of the RAiwe and 
Motdle to (Aliztu Barthelmi Alembo' of the Ereeit^ 
ftoe Dtrtctory oj the trtneh Rejinblxe 

Head Quarter*) Btmaburg 10th Fnictldor 
YevV (5th Sept. 1707 ) 

ClfiZLN DlttECTOH) 

You mil recollect, no doubt, llmt, on my 
last visit to EMe I informed you ilmt at the 
passage of tlie Rhine we tooV a ^mggon from 
General KlmgUn, containing two or three hun- 
dred letters of Ins correspondence tliosc of 
Wjttcrsbach formed part of them, but were the 
least important Many letters arc in cipher, 
but we hav c found ibo key to them the bole 
are Ilo^r deciphcnog, ■which occupies much 
time No person is called by lus real name, 
to that many Frenchmen who correspond w ilh 
Klmghn Qoridd, M^ckhnm, d Enghien and 
others, arc not easily discovered \Vc have, 
nevertheless, such indications that several are 
already known I had determined not to give 
publicity to this correspondence , since os peace 
might be presumed to be approaching there 
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was no danger 'to the Republic ; besides, these 
papers would afford proofs against but few per- 
sons, as no one is named in them But, seeing, 
at the head of the parties which are now doing 
so much mischief to our country^ and in pos- 
session of an eminent situation of the highest 
confidence, a man deeply involved m this cor- 
respondence, and destined to act an important 
pait in the recall of the Pretender (the object 
to which it relates), I have thought it my duty 
to apprise you of the circumstance, that you 
may not be the dupe of his pretended repub- 
licanism ; that you may watch over his proceed- 
ings, and oppose his fatal projects against our 
countiy , since nothing but a civil war can be 
the object of his schemes. 1 confess. Citizen 
Director, that it is with deep regret that i in- 
forra-you of this treachery , and the more so be- 
cause the man I denounce to you was once rav 
friend, and would certainly have rernained so 
still, had I not detected him. I speah of the 
representative of the people, Pichegm: he has 
been prudent enough to commit nothing’ to wri- 
ting , he only commumcated rerbsllv v jth those 
who were intrusted with this correspondence, 
who carried his proposals, and received his inr- 
swers He is designated under several nans?. 
that of Baptiste amongst others. A hrigadb'' 
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general, named Badouville, was attached to him 
and designated by the name of Coco lie ^^'as 
one of the couners whom he and the other corre- 
spondents employed you must have often seen 
him at BMe Their grand movement %\'a9 to 
have been effected at the beginning of the cam 
paign of the year IV they reckoned on the 
probable occurrence of some disasters on my 
arrival at the army, which, as they expected, 
would be discontented at ila defeat* and call for 
lU old commander, who in that case would ha\ c 
acted according to circumstances, and to the m 
structioru which he should haio received lie 
was to have nine hundred louis for the journey 
which he took to Pans at the lime of his dis 
mission, which circumstance accounts natu- 
rally for his refusal of the Swedish cmbaisj 
Isuspcctlhe***** familj of being concerned 
in this intrigue The conddcnco which 1 have 
in your patnotism and prudence alone have dc 
tcrmincd me to give ^ou this inlclhgcncc Tlic 
proofs arc as clear as daj, but I doubt whe 
thcr thej are judicial I inlrcal jou, Citizen 
Director, to lm\c tlic goodness to assist me 
with >our adMCc on this perplexing occasion , 
yon know me well enough to conceive how 
dear ihi^i disclowirc co'*tB me* — nothing 
than the dangers winch tlircnlen ni} cnnntrj 
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could have induced me to make it. The se- 
cret IS confined to five persons: Generals De- 
saix, Reynier, one of my aides-de-camp, and 
an officer intrusted with the secret service of 
the army, who is constantly employed in pur- 
suing the clue of information afforded by the 
deciphered letters. 

Accept the assurances of my particular es- 
teem and inviolable attachment. 

(Signed,) - 


Morea u. 
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Note III — Na\ \l Armistice 

VoL. V Paoe 8 

“ Ai long u there wat room for Booajarte to flatter 
hmadf with the hope of dictacmg e CohhDental peace with- 
ont the accemcm of England, be aTotded naaknig orenurve 
which woold have flnUered the pnde of the Cottrt of London 
hot aa aocm u the note of Lord Mmto who hod inautcd 
on the Tefhsal to ratify the prellmlnarie* of M de Saint 
JnhetL, WM traoemltted by Baron Thugut to the French 
goremment, the Fhrt Consol despatched fall powers to 
negotiate a oarml armistice to M Otto who was employed 
at London as conimbsiooer for the exchange of prisonera. 
Thb delicate mission cootd not hare been coeBded to a 
more IntelligeQt agent, or to one more capable of efleetlrtg 
ita ohjecu. It was a new idea an eniirrW noaitud form of 
proceeding wlivdi the English ralnbtnr bad not foreseen, 
and which eniharraMed them grtetl) Lord Grenyllle at 
first declined treating with M iMto nnlrss through the 
intermediation of se cret agents and seemed to be fearful of 
the sadden sensation which the orertare# would produce 
and its effect on public opinion and the funda^ The demaml 
of a naval armudcr supported by the spenoos pretext of 
a desire to treat with the iw© Allied Conm on termi pre 
nsely similar concealetl the secret inten bos of Bonaparte 
As his object was to relicre and to prrserre the fortified 
pontmns of Malta ami Alexandria, he wubed to aiilnulate 
them to thereof Him and Ingolstadu Bonaparte persi^lrd 
In mabing the tural annHtiro the condition, nar qvt aws, of 
the adroUiKm of the EngUib plenipotcntury and fiaed the 
1 1th of September the day of rrsoraing hosiiliUea Iq Get 
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many anil Italy, as the final term, after tvhich he would 
himself refuse to consent to it M. Otto presented, on the 
5th of September, proposals, of which the 2nd and 4lh 
articles stipulated for the free navigation of ships of war 
and merchant-vessels, without being subject to Msitation, 
and for the admission of neutral ships into the ports of 
Malta, Alexandria, and Belle-Isle.” 

Pact: 12 

“ We considered it expedient to cnter.somewhat minutely 
into the details of this first negotiation for a general jieacc 
between the Cabinet of London and the First Consul it 
was conducted by Lord Gren\ille with great circumspection, 
but with a wish for its failure. M. de Talleyrand, who 
had better hojies of it, acted with extraordinary address. 
The imperious and dashing policy of Bonaparte, which so 
long answered his purposes, but at length ruined him, was 
discovered on this occasion There was, then, a sufficient 
difference between the two projects of a na\al armistice to 
rekindle the war. Ought the vain hope of preserving the 
precarious results of an unsuccessful expedition, and that 
Egyptian colony, wdiicli Napoleon regarded as his noblest 
trophy, to have outweighed the interests of France, the en- 
franchisement of commerce, and the repose of Europe 

France had made pacific proposals in the 
month of January 1800 , her frank and con- 
ciliatory advances had been' repelled, but 
scarcely had six months elapsed when Loid 
Grenville was compelled to recant. Lord 
Mmto, the ambassador at Vienna, handed in 
a note, m which he declared the wishes of the 
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Court of Su Jame< s to enter mto a negolra- 
tjon for peace France, conjomtlj with 
Austria, These oi ertures \\ ere not sincere, 
England only desired to interfere in these 
negotiations for the purpose of protracting 
them, and of finding pretexts for bringing 
back Russia to the coalition In fact if Eng- 
land was really desirous of peace, what pro- 
\ ented her from concluding it dircctlj , au- 
thorizing Austria, at the same time, to make 
peace directlj on her side ^ 

Did the English present themselves nt Lane- 
nlle, and make common cause with the Em- 
peror, ^nth an intention of sacrificing a part of 
Ihcir mantime conquests to redeem the coun 
tries conquered bv France in Germany and 
llaU ? The egotism of the Insular pohev 
too well known for an\ one to deceive himself 
w iih such illusions It was casj to conclude 
a peace vnth Austna, there wa* a precedent 
to refer to — the treatj of Campo Formio A 
peace with England, on the contrary, vras in- 
^olved ID difficulties the last preceding state 
of things \\*as that of 1783, and since that time 
the n hole face of the worid had been changed 
To admit an English negotiator at Lunc\iUc 
was ju<t to put into hi' hands the materials for 
weaving a new coalition 
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Nevertheless, the Cabinet of the Tuilcrics, to 
ascertain the tiuth of its conjectures beyond 
the possibility of doubt, proposed to open the 
negotiations of Luneville with the ministers of 
Austria and England ; on condition, however, 
that in the mean time hostilities should conti- 
nue by laud and sea, which was conformable 
to the usage of all ages. The treaties of West- 
phalia, Utrecht, Aix-la-Chapelle, &c. had been 
concluded in this manner : the superiority of 
the French armies was too well established for 
the intrigues of England to have retarded the 
progress of the negotiations : every victory 
would have been a poweiful stimulus to force 
the allied powers to come to a conclusion : ac- 
cordingly, this proposal was rejected. It was 
then proposed to admit the plenipotentiaries at 
Luneville, and to continue the existing armis- 
tice, on condition that it should be extended to 
the sea, m order to place both the allied powers 
on the same footing with respect to the armis- 
tice. Was it, in fact, consistent that, in or- 
der to continue negotiations, Austria should 
require a prolongation of the suspension of 
hostilities, and that England should insist on 
being admitted to this Congress, without 
ceasing to carry on war? If the English 
ministry were sincere in their protestations, 
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w h} ANTIS not England to moke some slight sacri- 
fices to indemnify France for the loss she suf- 
fered b\ the prolongation of the nmnstice by 
land^ And finally, if this second propo'sal antis 
to be rejected, a proposition ought to haNC 
been brought fotNNTird for treating separately , 
and at the same time, NNuth Austria and Eng- 
land \NTth Ausina, in prolonging the armis 
uce \rith England, m contimiing hostilities 
The English minister evinced much surprise 
and called the proposal of n naN*al armistice a 
strange idea it was entirely hcnn in the his- 
toTV of the tNvo nations, but at length he ad- 
mitted the principle Count Otto NNho was 
in London, camcil on the negotiations NNnth 
Lord Gn-nvillc he soon pcrcci\ed that m 
adopting the pnnciplc, Encland an'ts desirous 
of evading the consequence* and of drawing 
up the conditions of this armistice m such ii 
manner ns to afford no advantage to France 
The three German fortresses which were block- 
nd^ed w ere to receive proNisions England eon 
nentcd that provision* should be ermed into 
the three blockaded rortrc**cs of DlIIc I*1o, 
Malta, and Alcvandra, but Belle Idc and 
Alexandna were not m want of pron<iions on 
the contrary thc\ could have supplied Fjig- 
laud The onlv adxantagc which trancccould 
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have derived fiom a naval armistice, would 
have been the reestablishment of commercial 
relations between all her ports and all her co- 
lonies; England refused this, with respect to 
Malta and Egypt. At last France proposed, as 
an ultimatum, that in lieu of the raising of the 
blockade of Alexandria, six frigates, fitted up 
as store-ships, should be allowed to enter it 
under a flag of truce , thus a leinforcement of 
4000 men might be sent to the army of Egypt. 
This was a very trifling advantage to compen- 
sate that which Austria obtained by the pro- 
longation of the armistice, which allowed her 
to make use of the numerous subsidies paid 
to her by England, in levying troops and in- 
creasing her means of lesistance. 

The change which had thus taken place m a 
few months was nevertheless a mattei of satis- 
faction to every true Frenchman. In January 
and February 1800, France solicited peace; 
Lord Grenville replied only by a torrent of 
invective, indulging in the strangest insinua- 
tions ; he desired that the princes of that race 
of Kings .... should reascend the throne of 
France. He then exhorted the First Consul to 
establish by proof the legitimacy of his govern- 
ment; and now this same Lord Gienville was 
soliciting, as a favour, to be admitted to treat 

Miscellanw;^ — vol, i 5 
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■With the Republic , he even proposed to pur- 
chase this favour by naval concessions 

The negotiations for a naval armistice were 
broken off, the fortresses of tJlm Phihps- 
bourg, and Ingohtadt, were surrendered by 
the Emperor to France, as the price of a six 
■weeks* prolongation of the truce In the 
course of a few months the peace of Luncvillo 
saved the House of Austria, and reestablished 
tranquillity on the Continent, and, at length, 
a short time afterwards, the ministry signed 
the prelinunanes of London, by which the dc 
feated English oligarchy recognised the demo 
cratic French Republic, increased, not only 
by the addition of Belgium, but by that of 
Piedmont, Genoa, and all Italy Vet how 
many millions had been added to the English 
debt! Such ■was the result of the impassioned 
politics of Pitt 
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Voi,. IV. Pagf lOG 

‘ Klcber’s talents, uhich ^^erc equal to any elevation, 
had excited the jealousy of Bonaparte. The firmness and 
independence of Ins opinions had cooled their intimacy, 
and soon extinguished all confidence between them: accord- 
ingly no trace of it can be found, cither in Bonaparte’s in- 
structions to Kleber, or in the letter written by Klcbcr to the 
Republican Directory, whose f.ill be did not suspect to be so 
near.” 


Page 128. 

“ Do we not see in the military antl_ political testament of 
the conqueror of Egypt, the secret conviction and c\cn the 
confession of a truth which, no doubt, he had never dis- 
sembled to himself, and winch Gcncr.d Klcbcr was anxious 
to divulge for the sake of his own reputation? That is to 
say, that without the mutual support of sea and land forces, 
no distant expedition can have any permanent success, or 
effectual result , no colonial establishment can be supported ; 
and still less in the midst of an innumerable armed popula- 
tion, and of a nation w'hose eternal enmity is a sentiment 
inseparable from Us religious faith, and with whom, even 
during the most profound peace and under the most undis- 
puted dominion, as tlieir religion could not be clianged, and 
as they could not be made to compiehcnd any laws but those 
consecrated by that religion, and as their manners and cus- 
toms could not be adopted by their conquerors, it w’ould be 
impossible ever to amalgamate the victors and the van- 
quished The irreparable loss of the French ffeet had de- 
cided the fate of an army which couhl no longer be recruited 
or succoured by the motbei country , it was doomed to be 
destroyed by its own successes Thus, therefore, Bonaparte, 
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from the Tnoment of hu entrance Into the Delta^ ooi^t to 
hare abaadoned atT hope, tea at the mouth of Dante ■ hdl 
Ader that ditatter, triuch raUted all the &(n«ulinani, renred 
thciT courage, and doubled erery difficulty be could not en- 
tertam a momentary doubt of the fatal catattrophe which 
awaited hnnt the inentablewreclc of hit fortune and of bit 
gkrry But what energy and talent he exerted to tuttam 
the derotwra of ha aoldlcn* \S'Kat aetiTity h) hit opera 
tlont 1 And can we wonder, unable at he wat to partkipatc 
in the bopei and niotamt which he difinted around him, that 
ader consuming half hu meant, he teixed the drtt proplbout 
instant, ader ha rerertet m Syne and ha rictory of 
Aboukir to fir from tneritahle rnm, to dare other dangers, 
and try higher dettiniet f The depa rtu re of Bonaparte was 
a dap of thfioder and tpread anxiety through ertry mmd ho 
was at first deeply regretted t but the repoui&on of Kieber, 
an officer worthy ra every respect of general confidence, and 
ha known soUatudo for iparmg the lives of the toldiert disti* 
paled this species of terror and r\oickly calmed the agitation 
and rallied the tpvnts of the ortny The Egyptians, struck 
with aroaxetnent at the results of the battle of Ahoulcrr, re* 
garded themselres as destmed to live ra future under the 
domimon of the Freueb { they no longer Tcmmred to consider 
it possible to dnre them beyond the N3e The ifamelokes, 
still wandering in upper Egypt, were not destroyed Ifnrad 
Bey who had just teen all tlie hopes which he had long 
chenshed annihilated in a smglo day bad departed, m dejec- 
txiD, on his rttum to Oirg^ Ibrahim Bey was at Casa with 
about 2000 of Im men be hnpaUeritly awaited tlie arriral 
of the Grand \1xler of ahose grand army 30 000 had al> 
ready arrired before Samt-Jean-d’Acre But these mnuerous 
masses, impeded by an immense quantity of baggage ad 
raneed slowly " 
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Pagc 152. 

“ He had to choose beU\eon General Menou, an old and 
brave officer, but entirely ncu in command, and General 
Revmcr, whose talents, sufficiently pro\cd in the army of the 
Rhine, \NhcT‘c he had been chief of the stafl'of tiic army, in- 
spired more confidence. This choice of Bonaparte's ivas 
dictated by passion , he preferred the secret pride, die vain 
satisfaction of seeing what he called his party, predominant, 
to the safety of the army, and c\ cn to the consideration of his 
own glory.” 

Page 171. 

“Whateier were the motives which induced Bonaparte 
to undertake this expedition, grand views were mingled with 
that adventurous spirit which always seduced him from or- 
dinary paths, and beyond the limits of reason. Neidior the 
situation in which he left the interior of France, nor die state 
of the marine, allowed bun to hope for those succours without 
which the colony and its founder must necessarily perish ; us 
in the times of the Crusades, Uiey must sooner or later liave 
been destroyed by the climate, or by the semi-barbarous peo- 
ple, wdiom force could not subdue, and whom no tie, religious 
or political, could attach to the victor. But to strike a fatal 
blow at the commerce of England, by attracting that of the 
East into Egypt , to open once more the route of the trea- 
sures of the ancient world ; to indemnify France for the loss 
of her western colonies by new and numerous establishments 
on the coasts of Africa , to restore to the cradle of science 
and the arts its ancient splendour , to explore a country so 
rich in grand reminiscences , to secure a place amongst the 
most illustrious conquerors — w'bat brighter views than these 
ever seduced the favourites of fortune ?” 
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Vot. VII pxoe 107 

“Tlie $ort\t of AdmiTel OauthttBiDe * wjaadron wa* a 
project ei danng u the esterpnu of condocUng it to 
AlexaDdna was rash. It rras incurrrog the haxard of tor 
reiHlenng the better pert of what was left of the French naty 
to the English hut this relief might sare the colonj of 
Egypt, and hasten the condosioo of a mantime pence If 
thesqoadron iboold escape the English Channel fleet It was 
likoly on entering the Mediterranean, to meet that of Keith 
and if it should aroid Katha, tt was not probable that the 
squadrons of Warren and Dickcrton, which were cmising 
either at the mouth of the straits or m the canal of hlalta 
ond the Libyan sco, would (all to cut oS^ ita route, before it 
couldland on the const of Egype It required then, as much 
good fortune as talent to acoompluh this glonous mbilon 
the French admiral wasdeflaent m nenhert the whole ofhis 
dispersod sqaadroo met, completely miDited, at Cape Oau 
on the lOth of Febrtiary eighteen daya after their coming 
out from Brest, the Engliih romamlng perfectly Ignorant of 
the irantociion- Admiral llarrey, who commanded the 
Channel fled, wki Informed of the sortie of the Brest iqua 
dron by the frigate which htd engaged Lo DroTonre; but 
unable to bdlcco that Ganihcaame had rentured to liazard 
entering the Blediiemincon to steer omoog three hostile flcrls 
(nearly thirty ships of the hne and fifty frigates sod smaller 
vcs^ls) he had no doubt that the squadron which had thus 
escaped bis vigilance, durmg the Intc gales, had sailed for the 
West Indws lie Imagined that it was Intended either to re- 
gain Saint Domingo or to attack Jamaica i and as this rspe- 
dtlkm whidi hsd aallrd from Brest nught combine with the 
moTements and attempts which had hem rtmarked in oilier 
French poru of the Ocean and a cornplde sccuniy had 
caused the English to neglect loieuiforee their garrtwms in ihc 
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Leeward Islands, Admiral Harvey immediately detached 
vSir Robert Calder m that direction, m pursuit of the French 
fleet, with seven sail of the line and two frigates, victualled 
for four months, ordering him to crowd all sail to come up 
witli the enemy ” 

Page 101. 

“ Certam of being preceded by three times hvs own force, 
and pursued by Warren’s squadron, it became Admiral Gant- 
heaume’s duty to relinquish his enterprise *, for, had he per- 
sisted m following his first instructions, he must inevitably 
have fallen in with the united fleets of Keith and Bickerton 
on the coast of Egjrpt , and he could neither hope to effefct a 
landing in their presence, nor to retreat after disastrous en- 
gagement, and to escape Admiral Warren. He therefore 
considered only how to disengage his squadron from such 
imminent danger , and changing his route, he made for the 
coasts of Provence, and succeeded m entering Toulon with 
the different prizes which he had taken ” 

Page 107 

“ Admiral Gantheaume soon received orders to sail again 
from Toulon if he should find the port of Alexandria block- 
aded by the superior forces of Keith and Bickerton, as there 
was no room to doubt, he was to land the troops to the west 
of that city, between Tripoli and Cape Ruzai, with the stoiW 
of water and biscuit, and to despatch them towards Egypt 
across the Desert of Barca This desperate attempt exposed 
5000 Frenchmen to perish by farmne for if the English ' 
army had eflTected its landing and united with that of the 
Grand Vizier, this isolated body, wandering m the desert, 
would have been cut off from Cairo and Alexandria, and 
could neither have joined the army of the East, nor re-em- 
barked to leturii to Europe” 
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General Llcber had never commanded m 
chief, he had served m the army of iho Sam- 
bre and Meuse as a general of dmsion, under 
the orders of Jourdan Ha\nng fallen into dis 
grace with the Directory, he was Imng in ob- 
Bcontj at Chaillot, when Napoleon arn\ ed from 
Uadstadt in November 1797, after having con- 
quered Italy, dictated peace at Vienna, and 
taken possession of the fortress of Mentz 
Kleber followed the fortunes of Napoleon, and 
went to Egypt wth him Ue there behated 
with equal talent and braverj , be gained the 
esteem of the Commander-m-chicf, ho regard- 
ed him next to Desoix, as the best officer m 
his arm) be was also one of the most distin- 
guished for subordmation N%hicb surprised the 
officers of his staff, who were accustomed to 
hear him censure and cnliciso the operations 
of the array of the Sambre and Meuse He 
expressed the highest ndmiralion of the fine 
raonoDuvro of the battle of Mount Tabor, in 
which the Commandcr-m chief saved Kleber s 
honour and his life Some \^cc^..s afterwards 
ho vas marching at the head of his diMsion to 
storm Acre, Kapoleon sent him orders to join 
him, not choosing to risk so \‘nluablc a life on 
an occasion m which his brigadier general 
could supplj his place V hen the Comman- 
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der-Hi-cliief determined to hasten back to 
Em ope, to the aid of the Republic, he at first 
thought of leaving the command to Desaix ; 
he alterwards intended to take Desaix and 
Kleber with him to France ; but at length he 
resolved to take the former with him, and to 
invest the latter with the command. To raise 
a general of division to the rank of a general- 
in-chief, would be a singular way of shewing 
a jealousy of him. It is vexatious to read 
such an assertion m a valuable work, for, 
after all, what should engender jealousy m a 
man who had been victoriQus in so many 
battles and in what respect did he ever evince 
such a feeling ? 

The army of Egypt might have maintained, 
nay, might have perpetuated itself in that 
country, without receiving any assistance from 
France; provisions, clothing, all that is ne- 
cessary for an army, abounded in Egypt. 
There were military stores and ammunition 
enough for several campaigns , besides, Champy 
and Cont6 had established powder-mills , the 
army had sufficient establishments to organize 
a force of 80,000 men; it could obtain as 
many recruits as might be wanted, especi- 
ally amongst the young Copts, the Greeks, 
Syrians, and negroes ot Darfur and Sennaar. 
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The 2l8t demi-bngade recniited 600 Copts, 
many of whom were made snb officers, ond 
received the decoration of the Legion of Ho 
nour, there are, no doubt, some of them now 
m France But what power was there that 
could possibly attack Egypt?— The Ottoman 
Forte? It had lost it* two armies of Syria 
and Rhodes , the battle* of the Pyramids, of 
Mount Tabor, and ofAbouUr, had completely 
exposed the v-eaknes* of the Ottoman armies 
The Grand Vmer with h\s mob of Asiatic 
rabble, was not even formidable to the mhabit- 
antfl — Russia? a mere phantom The Czar 
wished the French anny to be established 
m Egypt, It was playing his game, and 
opening the gates of Constantinople to lum 
— Whatremamed? England But it required 

an army of at least 30,000 men to succeed m 
such an operation, and England had no sucli 
force disposable, and it was evident, since 
she had succeeded in forming a now coalition, 
that she would attempt the conquest of Eg) pt 
in Italy. Swittcrland, or rrence 
Besides this, the army of ng)pt miglit have 
received succours from France during the 
winter, nothing could have prcicntcd it 
Tlic destruction of the Aboukir squadron 
was a great misfortune, but the loss of eleven 
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vessels, tluec of 'svhich were very old, was not 
irreparable. From the month of August 1797, 
Admiral Brueys commanded the illcditciia- 
nean, with forty ships of war, had he thought 
proper to land 15,000 men in lilgypt, he could 
have done so ; he did not, because the war 
which broke out on the Continent, icc|uiied 
all the French troops in Italy, Swit/ciland, 
or on the Rhine. In the month of January 
1800, immediately alter the 18th of Brumairc, 
any number of men might have been sent 
to Egypt by embaiking them m the Biest 
squadron, or that of Rocliefort, but men 
weie wanted in France to dissolve the second 
coalition. It was not until after the battle of 
Marengo, when the state of the Republic was 
considerably alteied, that it began to be 
tliouglit expedient to send leiiiforcements to 
the ai my of Egypt 

Gantheaunie sailed from Brest with seven 
ships of wai, cariying 5000 men. Foity shtps 
were ready to put to sea, the moment a gun 
should be fired in the Baltic; which would have 
obliged England to send thither a remfoi ce- 
ment of thirty ships. These forty ships from 
Brest would have commanded the Meditci- 
ranean, during a part of the summer, they 
would have taken on board the troops neces- 
sary for> Egypt at Tarentum. 
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In the month of October 1800, ndnce- 
hoats, fngntes merchant ships, frequently 
amved in Egypt , European wines and mer- 
chandize were very plentiful there, and tlie 
army received news from Europe every month 
It was impossible to prevent frigate* and cor- 
vettes from Toulon, Ancona, Tarentum, and 
Bniidisi, from arnimg at Damietta or Alexan 
dna, in the months of November, December, 
January, February, and March LEgypti 
enne and La Justice sailed from Toulon, and 
arrived m January, after a voyage of ten 
days La Big^n6rie armed in seventeen days 
from Rochefort. We must therefore conclude 
Ist, That the army of the East needed no 
succours, 2dly, That it might have remained 
several years without mating new recruits, 
3dly, That it might have made ns many re 
emits as it pleased, by selecting Christians, 
and even Slusulmans, and finally, by pur- 
chasing negroes from Darfur and Soiinnar 
Egypt IS not a fortress, it is not a barren 
island, but an immense kingdom with a coast 
of 120 leagues To apply the pnnciples 
which relate to a citadel to so nch and ex- 
tensive a country IS to mislead one* self and 
others in the most nbsurd manner The cm 
saders were masters of Syria, for more Ilian 
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a bundled years; but theirs was a religious 
war. 

The particular instructions which the Com- 
mander-in- chief transmitted to General Kleber, 
and hisdetter dated from Aboukir, the 5th of 
Tructidoi, winch was written just as he was 
about to embark, and has been printed, arc 
sufficient to explain his projects with respect 
to Tlgypt, and to prove his expectations of 
returning thither to complete the objects of 
the expedition, and the perfect confidence 
which he felt that Klebei would establish the 
colony. Whilst France should be at war, 
and the second coalition remain iindissolved, 
to i email! stationary in Egypt, and meicly 
preserve the country, were all that could be 
done, and for these purposes either Kleber, 
or Desaix, was more than sufficient. Napo- 
leon obeyed the voice of France, which le- 
called him to Europe. On commencing this 
expedition, he had received a carte hlarchc 
from the Directory, for all his operations, 
whether for the affairs of Malta, or for those 
of Sicily, Egypt, or Candia. He had regular 
powers to make treaties with Russia, the 
Forte, the Indian governments and princes; 
he was at liberty to retreat with his aimy, 
name his successor, or leturn himself, when- 
ever he thought proper 
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Gantheanmc sailed from Brest tlio 25tli 
of January, he passed the Straits the Gth of 
February had he continued his route, ho 
would have been at Alexandna on the 20th of 
February, where he would have found onlj tlie 
two ordinary cruisers he might hnie landed 
6000 men whom he earned with him, and 1000 
men formmg the crews of three fngate* or cor- 
vettes which he would have left at Alexandria , 
in seventy-two hours he might have landed 
all hi8 charge, and then returned to Tou- 
lon there was no squadron in the Mediterm 
nean but that of Admiral Keith, of nine ship^ 
of war, which was in the bn> of Mmrc incum- 
bered with the charge of a con\oy of 180 sail 
Rear-admiral Warren was at Gibraltar, \nth 
some dismantled ships, he vras not able to 
put to sea till a long time afterwards Admi- 
ral Calder, ^ith seven sail, had gone in pursuit 
of Ganthcaurae to Aracnca , so nblj had tho 
English spies been imposed upon In fact the 
agents of administration for Guadaloupc and 
Saint Domingo, Muth n great number of inhn 
bitants, both men and women, embarked nt 
Brest, intending to go to America The fngatc 
B/*g^niJr^c sailed from Rochefort, pas«ctl 
the Straits the lOtli of February and nm\cd 
at Alexandna the Isl of March, ^\hlch a 
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sufficient proof that Admiral Gantheaume, who 
had passed the Straits on the Gth of Fcliruary, 
ould have arrived before that time: and it was 
not till the 1st of March that Admiral Keith an- 
chored at Alexandria and landed Aberciombic's 
army. General Fnant, who commanded at 
Alexandria, would therefore have had SOOO men 
to oppose the landing of the English, who must 
have failed, and thus Egypt would have been 
saved. The English army and fleets weie 
divided by the war whieh France and Spain 
were cariymg on against Portugal, and by the 
quadiuple alliance, which required a fleet m 
the Baltic. After having succeeded in deceiving 
Admiral Calder, there was nothing more to lear 
in the Mediterranean. 

The French admiral’s resolution having thus 
failed him, he anchored, about the middle of 
February, m the poit of Toulon; after having 
taken an English frigate and sloop of war : 
the First Consul was extremely dissatisfied ; 
he ordered him to sail again, but he could not 
put to sea until the 19th of March. On the 
coast of Sardinia he fell m with Admiral War- 
ren’s squadron, vdiich had been equipped at 
Gibraltar it was inferior to his own , but, as 
it was not his object to fight, he manoeuvied 
with great skill, and during the night altered 
Miscellaines — vol i 6 
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his cQuree, and escaped Warren, finding nt 
daybreak that the French admiral had disap 
peered, steered for Alexandria, to join Ad- 
nurtd Keith Gantheaume ought to have 
made for Alexandria likewise, reconnoitring 
Mount Carmel or Mount Cassins, and land- 
ed his little army nt Damietta instead of 
which he returned once more to Toulon The 
First Consul was still dissatisfied ho made 
him sail ogam, with orders to lan(i his troops 
at Damietta, if he should keep the Synan 
coast, or at El Baratoun, in case he should 
coast the African shore El Baratoun is a 
good port, with plenty of water From 
thence to Alexandna water and pastures arc 
every day met with, and the admiral Mould 
have landed with the 6000 men, tM o months 
provisions, clothes, and money In five or 
SIX dajs morcli these 6000 men would Imic 
arrived at Alexandna This third time, Gan- 
theaume reached the Egyptian shore on the 
8th of Juno these 5000 men Mould therefore 
have amved towards the I5th or 20th of June, 
at the most propitious monlent, the reinforce- 
ments from England not liavmg reached the 
English army In June, General Cootc had 
but 4000 men at the Roman camp opposite 
Alexandna Hutchinson, with 5000 men, mss 
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near Gesch. General Menou, strengthened 
by this reinforeement, could have attacked 
General Coote with 10,000 men, would liave 
defeated him, and disengaged Belliard from 
Cairo, the victory was certain. Thus the 
French admiral had three opportunities of 
saving Egypt; but he suffered himself to be 
imposed on by false reports : had he possessed 
the decision of Nelson, his squadron being 
light, very fast sailers, and well manned, he 
might have despised Keith’s squadi on ; he could 
not have defeated, but he might have escaped 
it. Gantheaiime was perfectly acquainted with 
the coasts of Syria and Egypt, and the circum- 
stances were unprecedented. All the English 
fleets were required in the Baltic. A little 
squadron of light, fast-sailing, well-manned 
vessels might have undertaken any thing. 
Thiee frigates, commanded by Rear-admiral 
Per6e, traversed all the seas between Rhodes 
and Acre, during the siege of Saint-Jean- 
d’Acre, frequently communicated within two 
leagues of Sir Sidney Smith, behind Mount 
Carmel, and intercepted several ships of the 
army of Rhodes, on their way to Acre, laden 
with provisions, guns, and ammunition for the 
besieged army ; nevertheless L’Alceste, LaCou- 
rageuse, and La Junon, were very ordinary 
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sailers if the rear admiral had had three sueh 
frigates 08 La Justice and La Diane, he nould 
have manoeuvred mnch more boldly, be n ould 
have run races with the Tiger and the Tlic- 
sens. Sir Sidney Smith s two eighty gun ships 
To resume the expedition to Egypt was 
completely successful Napoleon landed at 
Alexandna on the 1st of Julj 1708, on the 
l8t of August he was master of Cairo, and of 
all lower Egypt, on the 1st of Januarj 1799, 
he had conquered the whole of Egypt, on 
the Ist of July 1799, he had destroyed the 
Turkish army of Syria, and taken its tram 
of 42 6eld-pieces and 160 ammnnition wag- 
gons At length, in the month of August, he 
destroyed the select troops of the army of 
the Porte, and at Aboukir took its train 
of 32 field pieces Klcbcr allowed himself 
to be intimidated by the Grand Vuicr, he 
surrendered all the fortresses to him, and con 
sented to a most extraordinary convention, 
that of El Atisch But Colonel Latour Mau 
bourg, nmving on the Ist of Jlnrcli 1800, be 
fore Cmro bad been surrendered defeated the 
Grand 4nztcr drove him into the Desert and 
reconquered Egypt In March 1801, the Png 
Iish landed an army of 18,000 men, w ilhoul 
horses for the artillery, or cavalry this army 
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must have been deslioycd, but Klcbcr had 
been assassinated, and by an overwhelming 
fatality this brave army was consigned to the 
command of a man, who, although competent 
enough for many other purposes, was detest- 
able as a military commander. The vanquished 
aimy, after six months feigned manoeuvres, 
landed on the coast of Provence, to the number 
of 24,000 men. The army of Egypt, on its ar- 
rival at Malta, m 1798, was 32,000 strong, it 
leceived a reinforcement of 2000 men there, 
but left a garrison of 4000; and arrived at Alex- 
andria 30,000 strong. It received 3000 men 
from the wreck of the squadion of Aboukir, 
which increased it to 33,000 men. 24,000 re- 
turned to France: 1000 had previously gone 
home as wounded, or blind, in the frigates La 
Meuron, and La Carrere, m which Napoleon 
sailed; but a like number of troops had arrived 
in La Justice, L’Egyptienne, and Lall6g6i6i<^e. 
The loss, therefore, was 9000 men, of whom 
4000 died in 1798 and 1799, and 5000 in 1800 
and 1801, m the hospitals and m the field of 
battle. When Napoleon left the army at. the 
end of August 1799, the amount of its force 
was 28,500 Frenchmen, including sick, vete- 
rans, jicrsons belonging to the depdts, and other 
non-combatants following the army. 
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The Enghah army, in 1801, consisted, at first, 
of only 18,000 men bat it received, in the 
months of July and August, 7000 men from 
London, Malta, and Port Mahon, and 8000 
from the Indies, who landed at Cosseir, which 
mcreased the English force to 32,000, or 34, 000 
By adding 26,000 Turks to these, it will appear 
that' the allied forces employed against Egypt 
amounted to nearly 60,000 men. If these had 
all attacked together, it would, undoubtedly, 
have been impossible to resist them, but ns 
they came ipto action only at intervals of se- 
veral months, victory must infalliblj have de- 
clared for the Trencli, if Dcsaix or Klobcr had 
boon at the head of the arm) , or indeed an) 
general but Menou, who, ncverthclcas, had only 
to imitate the manceuvro which Napoleon had 
executed in 1799, when Mustapha Pacha landed 
at Aboukir The religious fannliciam which 
had been looked upon ns the greatest obstacle 
to the establishment of the French in Egjpt 
had been tranquillized, all the ulemas and tho 
great sheiks were now friendly to tho French 
army 

Smnt-lAjuis, in 1250, landed at Damictta 
with 6000 men had tic acted ns the rrcnch 
did in 1798, ho would have tniimphed like 
them, and would Imvc conquered all Egjpt 
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and had Napoleon in 1798 conducted himself 
like the Crusaders of 1250, he would have 
been defeated. In fact, Samt-Louis appeared 
before Damietta on the 6th of June ; he landed 
the following day, the Musulmans evacuated 
the town, which he entered on the 6th ; but 
from the 6th of June to the 6th of December 
he never stirred. On the 6th of December 
he began his march, passing up the right bank 
of the Nile; he arrived on the 17th of De- 
cember on the left bank of the Canal of Ach- 
moun, opposite Mausourah, and encamped 
there two months ; this canal was then full of 
water. On the 12th of February 1251, the 
waters having subsided, he passed tliis arm of 
the Nile, and fought a battle, eight months 
after his debarkation in Egypt. If Saint- 
Louis, on the 8th of June 1250, had man- 
oeuvred as the French manoeuvred in 1798, 
he would have arrived at Mausourah on the 
12th of June;, he would have found the 
Canal of Achmoun dry, because at that time 
the waters of the Nile are at the lowest; he 
would have crossed it, and reached Cairo on 
the 26th of June; he would have conquered 
lower Egypt within a month after his arrival. 
When the first pigeon carried to Cairo the news 
of the landmg of the infidels at Damietta, the 
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consternation was general , thercwere no means 
of resistance the faithful crowded the mosques 
and passed the days and nights in pm>er, 
they were resigned to their fate, and awaited 
the French army but in eight months the 
true belie\erfl had time to prepare for resist- 
ance Upper Egypt, Arabia, and Syna, sent 
their forces , and Somt-Louis was defeated, 
put to flight, and made prisoner Had Na- 
poleon acted m 1798 as St.-Louu did in 1260, 
had he" passed July, August, September, Oc- 
tober, November, and December, without stir- 
ring from Alexandria, he would have met with 
insuperable obstacles in January and February 
Damanhour, Rchmoniah, Rosetta, would have 
been fortified, Girch and Cairo would have 
been intrenched and defended by cannon and 
troops, 12,000 Mamelukes, 20,000 Arabs 
60,000 Arabian Janizancs, reinforced by the 
armies of Arabia, of the PachaUc of Damos, of 
Acre, of Jerusalem, and of Tripoli, flocking to 
the succour of that key of ilic holy Caba, 
Mould have frustrated all the cflbrts of the 
French army, which must ha\c rc-erabarkcd 
In 1250, Egypt was not in a condition to 
make so good a defence but Saint Louis knew 
not how to profit bj its Mcakncss lie lo^i 
eight months in dUibcraling with the Pope* 
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legates, and in praying, he had better have 
employed them in gaming victories. 

In the fourth volume (p. 117) is the letter of 
Napoleon to General Kleber, dated on the 5th 
of Fructidor, at the moment of his embarka- 
tion; a great part of it is coriect. Four pas- 
sages have been omitted, wheieby the sense is 
altered in some material points. 

In the same volume (page 128) is the letter 
of General Kleber to the Directory, dated on 
the 26th Sept. 1799. it is here inserted, with 
such observations as will enable the reader to 
appreciate it. 
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Litter of General Richer 

You know, Citizen Directors, and }Ouhn\c 
the means of causing to be laid before ^ ou, the 
state of its force at the time of its amval in 
Egypt it IS now reduced to one half, and wo 
occupy all the capital points of the Tnongle from 
the Cataracts to El-Ansch, from El-Ansch to 
Alexandria, and from Alexandna to the Cata- 
racts again 
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Obsewidiojis 

as General Klebei declares that it was reduced 
to one half on the 26th of September 1799, it 
must then have consisted of only 15,000 men. 
This is an evident falsehood, for the statements 
sent m by all the heads of corps to the Minister 
at war, dated the 1st of September, make the 
force of the army 28,500 men, without reckon- 
ing the natives. The accounts of the Commissary 
Daure made the total amount to 35,000 men, 
including errors, auxiliaries, double rations, 
women and children : the accounts of the Pay- 
master Esteve sent to the treasury, stated the 
army at 28,500 men. What’ it will be said, 
did the conquest of upper and lower Egypt 
and Syria, sickness, and the plague, cost the 
lives of only 1500 men'^ No, the army lost 
4500, but it was reinforced, after its landing, 
by 3000 men from the wreck of the squadron 
of Admiral Brueys. 

Another pi oof, equally convincing, is, that 
in the months of October and November 1801, 
two years afterwards, 27,500 men from Egypt 
landed m France, of whom 24,000 belonged 
to the army, the rest were sailois, Mamelukes, 
or people of the country ; now the army had re- 
ceived no reinforcement, except 1000 men who 
came by the three frigates. La Justice, L’Egyp- 
tienne, and La Tl6g6n6r6e, and a dozen cor- 
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Letter of General Klcber 

probably ne\er will produce, tbe reiults ex- 
pected from it, the reparation of arms goes on 
slowly , and to put these establishments m an 
efficient state, would require funds and re 
sources wluch we do not possess 

D The troops arc naked, and this want of 
clothing IS the more distressing, as it is well 
known that in this country, it la one of the most 
active causes oftfae dysenteries and ophthalmias 
which are the constant reigning diseases the 
first have this y car been particularly fatal to our 
people whoeo frame* are debilitated and worn 
out by fatigue. The medical officers remark and 
report constantly, that, although the army is 
so considerably diminished, there is this yearn 
much greater proportion of sick, than there was 
last year at the corresponding period 

E General Bonaparte gaic orders, indeed, 
previously to hts departure, for new clothing tlic 
army , but for this purpose, as for many others 
he contented himself wnlh giinng directions 
and the penurious state of our finances another 
great (3ifBcuU> to contend with, no doubt com 
pcllod him to ^Kistponc the execution of this use 
ful order ii is time to speak of these finances 
General Bonaparte exhausted all the cx 
inortlmirN resources In the first months sue 
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of musquet ball cartridges ; 27,000 cannon ball 
cartridges complete ; and what proves the ex- 
actness *of these accounts is, that the English 
found, three years afterwards, 1375 guns, 
190,000 balls, and 900 thousand-weight of 
powder. 

D. There was no more deficiency of clothing 
than of ammunition ; for the returns of the ma- 
gazines of the corps stated that there was cloth 
m the depots, and that clothes were making; 
and m fact in the month of October the army 
was newly clothed. Besides how could clothing 
be wanting in a country which clothes three 
millions of men, besides the populations of 
Africa and Arabia, and which manufactures cot- 
ton, linens, and woollens in such abundance ? 


JE. The soldiers had long been paid up ; ex- 
cept 15,000 francs of arrears of long standing: 
the contributions due amounted to 16,000,000, 
as IS proved by the accounts of the Paymaster 
Esteve, dated the 1st of September. 
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Letter fsj Gtntml Ktcher 

ceeding our amval he then levied military 
contributions to the full extent of uhat thq. 
country was able to bear, to have recourse to 
such means now', when v.e are surrounded bj 
eoemies, would only be insuring an insurrection 
on the brst faNuurable opportunilj "ict Bo 
naparte, at his departure, did not leave a tout 
in the cheat, or any equivalent article , on the 
contrary, he left an atrear of Iwcho milhuni 
this IS more than a twelvemonths revenue in 
our present circumstances, the pa) inarrcarfor 
the whole army amounts only to four millions 

F The inundation makes it nnpoisiblc at 
this raomcnl to recoicr what is due on account 
of the )car just c\pircd and winch would 
scarcely suffice for a month s pay , the collec- 
tion cannot be resumed before tlic month of 
Fnraaire, and then U will undnuhtcdl) be im 
possible to attend to it, because \\l filnil bo 
engaged m fighting 

TinuU), the Nile being this year \ci^ unfa 
^oumbIe, sc\enl provinces for want i»f inun 
dations, will pro\c unproductive a circum 
stance which it will be indispensable to lake 
into considtralion 

All that 1 have here advanced Ciiiitn Dircc 
tors 1 cap prove b) procet trrOaur and b) tin 
official return^ from the different branches of 
the service 
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F. The conduct of this people during the 
war m S5n'ia leaves no doubt of their good 
disposition , but they must be protected from 
all uneasiness on the score of religion, and the 
ulemas must be conciliated. 
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Letirr of Gnitral Kiebcr 

Although Egypt is apparently tranquil, it is 
by no means subdued , the people are unquiet, 
and look upon us, m spite of all our endeavours, 
onlyasenemiesoftheirpropcrty theirhcartsarc 
always open to the hopes of a fai ournblc ebangc. 

G TheSIamelukesarodispersed.butarcnot 
destroyed Mournd Bey is still in upper Egypt 
with a force sufficient to give constant occu- 
pation to a part of our army if ho were to be 
led unnoticed by us for a single moment, his 
troops would mcreaso very quickly, and ho 
would, no doubt, soon attack us m the capi- 
tal, which, notwithstanding the greatest vigi- 
lance, has never ceased to assist him with mo- 
ney and arms to this day 

Ibrahim is at Gaza with about 2000 Mame- 
lukes, and I am informed that 30,000 men of 
the army of the Grand Vizier, and of Djezzar 
Bacha, have already arrived there, 

JI The Grand Vizier left Damns twcnlj daji 
since , he is now encamped near Acre 

J Such, Citizen Directors, is the situation 
in which General Bonaparte has left mo 
charged with the enormous burthen of the 
army of the East he saw the fatal crisis 
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G. Mourad Bey, who had taken shelter in 
the oasis, did not possess a single spot in the 
valley at that time ; he had not a magazine or a 
boat there ; nor had he apiece of artillery left ; 
he was attended only by the most faithful of 
his slaves. Ibrahim Bey was at Gaza with 
450 Mamelukes. How could he have 2000, 
when he had but 950 at first, and had suffered 
losses in every engagement in Syria? 

There was not a single man of the Grand Vi- 
zier’s army in Syria at the end of September ; 
on the contrary, Djezzar Pacha had withdrawn 
his own troops from Gaza, to concentrate them 
at Acre. There were only Ibrahim Bey’s 400 
Mamelukes at Gaza. 

H. The Grand Vizier was not in Syria on 
the 26th of Sept. , he was not even at Bamas, 
or at Aleppo ; he was beyond Mount Taurus. 

L This fatal crisis existed only in the 
General s imagination ; and more especially 
in that of the intriguing men who wished to 
excite him to quit the country. 

Napoleon commenced negotiations with 
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Ztller of Golem/ Klctxr 

approaching Your orders, no doubt, did not 
permit hun to net otherwise The eNistcnce 
of this cnsiB 18 proved by his letters, his in- 
Btnictions, and the negotintions he has set on 
foot. It IS of public notonet} and our enemies 
seem to be as well informed of it ns the French 
m Egypt 

“ Tf, notwithstanding all precautions, said 
General Bonaparte to me ■ the plague should 
ravage Egypt this } ear, and you should lose 
more than 1600 soldiers, (a considerable los«, 
being wholly additional to the daily cnsnnltics 
nnsing out of the events of Ihi. war ) in that 
case I say, yon ought not to nsb the ensuing 
campaign , and you arc aulhonred to conclude 
peace with the Ottoman Porte cien though the 
evacuation of Egvpt should be the first con 
dition of It " (This passage of the letter of 
the 6 th of Frnctidor is omitted ) 

I point out this passage to you, Citizen 
Directors, because it is charactcnvtic on sc 
serai accounts, and indicates particularly the 
critical situation in which I stand 

■\Vhnt can 1600 men more or less signifv, In 
tlic immense oclcni of country I base to dc 
fend, being compelled to fight daily at the 
same time ’ 
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Constantinople the after his arrival at 

Alexandria : he continued them m Syria. He 
had several objects in view : in the first place, 
to prevent the Poite from declaring war ; next, 
to disarm it, oi at least to mitigate its hostility; 
lastly, to gain intelligence through the inter- 
course of the Turkish and French agents, who 
supplied him constantly with information of 
what was passing m Euiope. 

Where was this fatal crisis? The Russian 
army, which was stated to be at the Darda- 
nelles, \vas one phantom ; the English army, 
which had already passed the Straits, was 
another : lastly, the Grand Vizier, at the end 
of September, was still far distant fiom Egj’-pt. 
Had he even passed Mount Taurus, he would 
have had to contend with the jealousy of 
Djezzar ; he had only 5000 men with him, and 
would have had to form his army in Asia, per- 
haps to reinfoice it with 40 or 50,000 men 
who had never served in war, and were as 
little formidable as the army of Mount Tabor * 
this, then, was in reality a third phantom. 

The troops of Mustapha Pacha were the 
best Ottoman troops ; they occupied a for- 
midable position at Aboukir , yet they had 
opposed no resistance. The Grand Vizier 
would never have dared to pass the Desert in 
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L. The General «}» eltcwherc, Alernn 
dna and El An»ch, — thofc arc the two kc\» of 
Egrpt ~ 

El-Ansch a wretched fort, four da\ji jour 
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presence of the French armj* ; or if he had ven- 
tured to attempt it, he might have been easily 
defeated. 

Egypt, then, was in no danger, except from 
the evil spirit which pervaded the staff. 

The plague which had afflicted the army in 
1799, had carried off 700 men. If that which 
was expected to ravage it in 1800, had caused 
a loss of 1500, the disorder must have been 
twice as malignant as in the former year. 
In this^ case, the General, at his departure, 
•wishing to diminish the responsibility of his 
successor, authorized him to treat, if he should 
receive no intelligence from his government 
before the month of May 1800, on condition 
that the French aimy should remain in Egypt 
until the general peace. 

But this contingency had not happened ; it 
was not then the month of May, but that of Sep- 
tember ; there was all the winter to intervene, 
during which it was probable that intelligence 
would arrive from France ; after all, the army 
was not afflicted by the plague m 1800 and 1801 . 

L. The fort of El-Arisch, which is capable 
of containing a garrison of 500 or 600 men, is 
constructed of ^ good masonry, it commands 
the wells and the forest of palm-trees of the 
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Lfttrr of Gnera! hither 

noy in the Desert. The great difficultj of sup- 
pljing It with provisions males it impossible 
to garrison it with more than 250 men COO 
Mamelukes can at any time intercept its com- 
munication -nnth Quatich, and ns, nt the time 
of Bonaparte a de|iarturc, it had not above 
a fortnight 8 protasions, it would not ha\o re 
quired more than that time to compel it to 
surrender nitliout striking a b!o« 

None but the Arabs can keep up regular 
contojs in the burning deserts, but on the 
one hand, thej have so often been defrauded, 
that instead of offering their sen ices, thej flj 
from us and conceal thenisch cs , and, on the 
other, the amial of the Grand Viiicr, who in- 
flames their fanaticism, and laiisbcs presents 
upon them, equally contnbutes to make them 
abandon us 

M Alexandria is not a fortress, it is a vast 
iiitrcnchcd camp , it was indeed very well de 
fended by our numerous beat y artillery , but, 
since ssc lost that artillery in the disastrous 
campaign of Syna and since General Bo 
napartc earned off nil the ship-guns to ann 
completely the two fngates with which he de- 
parted, this camp is now incapable of makine 
much resistance 

A In short. General Bonaparte deceired 
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oasis of that name. It is a vedette, situated 
near Syria: the only entrance by ■which any 
army intending to attack Egypt land, can 
pass. Its localities present many difficulties 
to besiegers. It may, therefore, very fairly be 
called one 6f the keys of the Desert. 


M. There were in Alexandria 450 cannon 
of all calibres. The 24 pieces which were 
lost in Syiia belonged to the battering- tram, 
and had never been intended to form a part 
of the armament of this place. The English 
found there, in 1801, more than 400 pieces of 
cannon, independently of the guns with which 
the frigates and other ships were armed. 


N. The army of Mustapha, Pacha of Ro- 
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I^Ur nf Qneral Kltba- 

bjiriself with regard to the effect which hn 
MCtory obtained at the gate* of Aboukir would 
produce It n true that hodestrojed nenrij 
the whole of the Turks who landed , but what 
IS such a loss to a great nation, which has been 
forcibly dcpnied of tlie finest part of its em- 
pire, and to w hich religion, honour, and inte- 
rest equally prescribe Tengcance, and the 
recovery of its former possessions? Accord 
inglj, this victory has never for an instant 
dolajcd the preparations, or the march of the 
Grand Vizicr 

P In this state of affairs, what is it possible 
for mo to do ’ what ought I to do ? I think. 
Citizen Directors, that it w ill be best for me 
to Continue the negotiations set on foot bj 
Bonaparte , oven should tlicj produce no 
other result than the time gamed, 1 shall 
have cause to be higlilj satisfied with them 
You wall accordingl) find subjoined the letter 
which I wrote to tlic Grand t iricr, sending 
him at the same time a duplicate of that of 
Bonaparte if this minister meets these ad 
vnnees, 1 shall propose to bun the restitution 
ofLgjpt on the following conditions 
The Grand Signor shall establish a I’acha 
there ns heretofore , the 1/yn which the Porte 
has alwajs maintained lU right to ptccirc hut 
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melia, which landed at Aboiikir, consisted of 
18,000 men : they weic the choicest tioops of 
the Porte which had served in war against 
Russia. These troops weic incomparably 
better than those of Mount Tabor, or any of 
the Asiatic troops of which the Grand Vizier s 
atmy might be considered to consist. 

The Grand Vizier received the news of the 
defeat of Aboukir, at Envan, in Armenia, near 
the Caspian Sea. 


P. This is well projected, but was after- 
wards ill-executed ; it is a very diffeient thing 
from the capitulation of El-Ansch. 

Any treaty noth the Porte which would have 
produced a cessation of its hostilities, and ena- 
bled the army to remain in Egypt, was de- 
sirable. 
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no longer affords a hope of accomplishing the 
objects for which it was undertaken 
I shall not enter. Citizen Dircetors, into the 
details of all the diplomatic combinations which 
the present situation of Europe suggests these 
are not withm mj proTince In the distress- 
ing circumstances in which I am placed, far 
remoied from the centre of action, I can only 
consult the safety and the honour of the armj 
svhich I command , happy if with all my soli- 
citude I should succeed m accomplishing jour 
wishes MTien nearer to joul shall consider 
It my highest glory to obey your orders 
I subjoin. Citizen Directors, an exact ac- 
count of the artillcrj stores of which we are in 
svnnt, and a summary of the debt contracted 
and left by Bonaparte 

Salutation and respect 
(Signed,) Klideu 

E 1’ S At the instant of mj forwarding 
this letter, Citizen Directors, fourteen or fif 
teen sail of Turkish icsscls have anchored 
before Damictta, awaiting tlie llccl of the 
Capitan Pacha, anchored at Jaffa, carrying 
I am informed, from 10 to 20,000 land troops 
16,000 arc still assembled at Gaza, and 
the Grand Vizier is on Ins waj from Da 
mas he sent in, nfcwdajs back n soldier 
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to do SO. ^yhilst Richer was writing this 
letter, Admiral Brucys, with forty-six mcn-of- 
war, was master of the Mediterranean : he 
wonld have sent succours to the army of 
the East, had "not the troops been wanted in 
Italy, in Switzerland, and on the llhinc. 


R. This postscript shews the agitated state 
of General Kleber’s mind. He had served eight 
years as an officer in an Austrian regiment : 
he had fought in the campaigns m which Joseph 
II. suffered himself to be beaten by the Tuiks, 
whose military character Kleber thenceforth 
always rated extravagantly high. Sir Sidney 
Smith, who had already occasioned to the Porte 
the loss of the army of Mustapha Pacha of Ro- 
Misccllanies — vol. i. 8 
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letter Gamal KfeUr contfadexl 
of the 26th half brigade, taken prisoner at the 
fort of El Ansch After having cau*ieU all his 
camp to be 8hc\NTi to him, he desired him to 
inform his comrades of what he had seen and 
to bid their General tremble This seems to 
announce cither the confidence which the Grand 
Vmcr places in his troops, or a desire of ac 
commodation For m} part, it would be quite 
impossible for mo to collect more than 5000 
men m a condition to take the field , I shall 
notwithstanding, try my fortune, if I cannot 
contnvc to gam time by ncgolmuon Djezrar 
has withdrawn his troops from Gaza, and 
marched them back to Acre 
(Signed,) 


Kl> nrn 
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melia, which he landed at Aboukir, came to 
Damietta witli sixty tmnsports canying 7000 
Janizaues, very good troops: these foimed 
the rear-guard of the army of Mustapha Pacha, 
On the 1st of November he landed .tlicin on 
the beach at Damietta. The inticpid General 
Verdier marched against them with 1000 men, 
and 'took, killed, or diove into the sea, the 
whole of them: six pieces of camion wcie the 
trophies of his victory. 

The Capitan Pacha was not at .Tafia; the 
Grand Vizier had not entcied Syria; therefore, 
there w’^ere not 30,000 men at Gaza. I'he Rii.s- 
sian and English aimies had no thoughts of 
attacking Egypt. 


This letter, therefore, is full of false as- 
sertions. It was believed that Napoleon 
would not reach France; it had been deter- 
mined to evacuate Egypt; a justification of 
this proceeding was wanted; for this letter 
arrived at Pans on the 12th of .Tamiary Ge- 
neral Berthier laid it before the First Consul, 
it was accompanied by the reports and ac- 
counts of the Commissary Daure, of the Pay- 
master Estfeve, and by twenty-eight reports 
of colonels and chiefs of corps of artillery. 
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infantry, cavalry, dromedaries, t^c All tliC5C 
returns, of which the lllintstcr at war had 
abstracts made, presented statements ^^htch 
contradicted the Commander*in chief But 
fortunately for Egypt, a duplicate of this letter 
fell into the bonds of Admiral Keith, who im 
mediately sent it to London The English 
minuter instontlj wrote to prevent the rati- 
fication of any capitulation by ^^hlch the 
French array should be allowed to return 
from Egypt to France, and sent orders, in 
COSO the troops had already got to tea, to 
capture them, and bnng them into the 
Tlmmcs 

B) a second piece of good fortune, Colonel 
Latour-I^Iaubourg, who left Prance nt the 
end of January, with the nc^vs of Bonaparte s 
arrival in France, oflhclSlh of Brumairc, and 
of the Constitution of the year VllI, together 
\\ith the letter of the Minuter of Mar, dated 
the 12th of January, in answer to the fore- 
going letter of Klchcr, amved nt Cairo on the 
4th of May, ten days before the term fixed 
for the surrender of that capital to the Grand 
Viucr Klchcr now comprehended that hu 
bnsmcM waste conquer or die, but he had 
onl) to march 

Thai rabble which called itself the Oraud 
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Vizier s army, was chased beyond the Desert 
without making any resistance. The French 
army had not 100 men killed or wounded, 
but killed 15,000 of the enemy, and took their 
tents, baggage, and artillery. 

An entire change now took place in Kleber; 
he applied himself seriously to the ameliora- 
tion of the state of the army and of the coun- 
try; but on the 14th of June, 1800, he fell by 
the dagger of a wretched fanatic. 

Had he been living m the following cam- 
paign, when the English army landed at 
Aboukir, it would have been destroyed; few 
of the English would ever have re-embarked, 
and the French would have possessed Egypt. 
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flattered himself with the hope of obtaining from 
the gratitude of theEmperor, Romania, in which 
country Cesena, his native place, issituatcd , and 
even that dunng hia stay at Pans, he signified a 
wshon the subject directl) to the Emperor, but 
very slightly, and with scarce a hope of success 
2dly, How can it be supposed that the insti- 
tution of a patriarch x\as requested of the 
Court of Romet A patnarch would have 
had no influence except in France the in 
flucDce of the Pope, who was the patnarch of 
the grand empire, extended nil over the \\ orld 
France N\ould, therefore, have lost b) the 
change* 3dly, M'h) should the Emperor de- 
mand the acceptance of his cimI code? Did 
not the Code ^apoIcon then go\cm France 
and Italj ’ Did ^apolcon need the aid of the 
Court of Rome, for tlic purpose of ranking 
laws in his own dominions? 4thly 
should he require the freedom of %\orship? 
Mas not freedom of worship a fundamental 
law of the trench constitution’ Did it tlien 
require the sanction of the Pope, on) more 
than that of Uie minister IMorron, and the con 
aisloncs of Genera? CthI), Mii) should he 
demand the reform of the bishopncs which 
were too numerous in Itah ? Had not tl>e 
Conconlat of Ita!) pro\idcdn amicilv for this? 
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Some negotiations, indeed, took place, with 
respect to the bishoprics of Tuscany and 
Genoa ; but they were transacted in the forms 
established for matters of this kind. Cthly, 
For what purpose could the abolition of pon- 
tifical bulls for the Italian bishoprics and cures 
be required'^ Were not all these matters set- 
tled by the Concordat of Italy ? 7thly, Why 
should Napoleon demand the abolition of 
the religious orders ? Were they not already 
abolished in France and Italy ? Had not the 
sale of their property been consummated and 
ratified by the Concordats ? 8thly, How can 
it be supposed, embroiled as he was with the 
Court of Rome, that he should stipulate for 
the marriages of the priests ; which would 
have been wantonly giving an advantage to 
his enemies? What was the celibacy of the 
clergy to him ? Had he any time to waste in 
theological disputes? 9thly, What interest 
could he have in getting Joseph Bonaparte 
consecrated King of Naples by the Pope? 
Had the Pope been willing to perform this 
ceremony, Napoleon would have opposed it ; 
lest it should be relied on as an act of sove- 
reignty over Naples. 

The direct correspondence of the Empe- 
ror with the Pope, from 1805 to 1809, has^ 
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flatteredhimselfwitbtfie hope of obtaining from 
the gratitude oftheEmperor^Romania, in vhich 
countryCe«ena,hisnativeplace,i8«ituated, and 
even that during his stay at Pans, he signified a 
wish on the subject direcUj to the Emperor, but 
very slightly, and with scarce a hope of success 
2dly, How con it be supposed that the insti 
tution of a patnarch wtis requested of the 
Court of Rome? A patnarch would have 
had no induence except in Franco the in 
fluence of the Pope, who was the patnarch of 
the grand empire, extended all over the Nvorld 
France would therefore, have lost by the 
change, 3dly, Why should tlie Emperor de- 
mand the acceptance of liis cimI code? Bid 
not the Code Napoleon then govern France 
and Italj ^ Did Napoleon need tlic aid of the 
Court of Rome, for the purpose of making 
laws in his own dominions? 4ihly, liy 
should he require the freedom of^\o^shlp? 
M as not freedom of worship a fundaracnWl 
law of the French constitution^ Did it then 
require the sanction of the Pope an} more 
than that of the minister Marron and the con 
sistoncs of Geneva? 6th!j, Wh) should he 
demand the reform of tlic bishopncs which 
were too numerous in Ita]\ ’ Had not the 
Concordat of Italj pro\idcd n n-medy for this ? 
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Some negotiations, indeed, took place, with 
respect to the bishoprics of Tuscany and 
Genoa ; but they Avere transacted in the forms 
established for matters of this kind. Gthly, 
For what purpose could the abolition of pon- 
tifical bulls for the Italian bishoprics and cures 
be required’ Were not all these matters set- 
tled by the Concordat of Italy? 7thly, Why 
should Napoleon demand the abolition of 
the religious orders? Were they not already 
abolished in France and Italy ? Had not the 
sale of their property been consummated and 
ratified by the Concordats ’ 8thly, How can 
it be supposed, embroiled as he was with the 
Court of Rome, that he should stipulate for 
the marriages of the priests; which Avould 
have been wantonly giving an advantage to 
his enemies? What was the celibacy of the 
clergy to him ? Had he any time to waste in 
theological disputes? 9thly, What interest 
could he have in getting Joseph Bonaparte 
consecrated King of Naples by the Pope ? 
Had the Pope been willing to perform this 
ceremony, Napoleon would have opposed it; 
lest it should be relied on as an act of sove- 
reignty over Naples. 

The direct correspondence of the Empe- 
ror with the Pope, from 1805 to 1809, has"' 
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Note III — Abductiov of the Pope 
V oL. II Pjioi-415 

** It u of liulo importance, in tlm nulo, wbo was the «u 
thor of the tcbcme of etrryiog off tlie Pope From whatertr 
quarter it came, it ii eqnallj odMot. Here the miemt Uei 
wholly on the tide of hutory," ^c. 

The quarrel between the Emperor and the 
Pope, which lasted fire j ears, and terminated 
m 1810 m the annexation of the temporal c* 
tates of the Holy See to the Empire, onpmated 
in 1805 The Courts of Vienna, Kussm, and 
England had just concluded the third coalition 
against France on Austrian ormj occupied 
Munich, put the king ofDarana to flight, and 
tooLup a position on the lUcr, there awaiting 
the junction of two Russian armies The 
Archduho John, at the bend of the pnncipal 
army of the House of Austria, adranced to the 
Adige, rocnncing the conquest of nil Italj A 
French corps of observation, from 16,000 to 
20,000 strong, under the command of Marshal 
Soint-CjT, occupied the peninsula of Otranto 
ho was separated from the army of the Adige 
by the States of the Pope. An I nglish squa 
dron appeared in the Medilcirancnn and Ind 
cruisers in the Adriatic , an Anglo-Ru«ran arm> 
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was expected at Naples. The corps of observa- 
tion at Otranto was compiomised ; the citadel of 
Ancona belonged to the Pope, being on the line 
of communication with the French armj^ of Italy, 
it was not in a state of defence , had 1200 men 
been landed they might have seized this impor- 
tant post. Napoleon requested the Pope, m a di- 
rect communication, to put Ancona in a state of 
defence ; to garrison it with 3000 men ; and to 
intrust the command to a man who could be de- 
pended on, or to allow him to send a French gar- 
rison there. This being refused, he then required 
and insisted on fresh guarantees. He demanded, 
categorically, 1st, That the Pope should con- 
clude an offensive treaty with the Kings of Italy 
and Naples for the defence of Italy : to which ar- 
rangement the Court of Naples, which was dis- 
sembling, had consented. 2dly, That'the ports 
of the Roman States should be closed against 
the English. 3dly, That a French garrison of 
3000 men should be received into the citadel of 

j 

Ancona. To these demands the Pope answer- 
ed, that, as father of the faithful, he could enter 
into no league against his children, that it 
would, besides, be compromising the Roman 
Catholic subjects of the powers against which 
he should declare , that he had no reason to 
complain of any one, and that he neither would 
Miscellanies . — voi. i 9 
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nor could make M'ar against any power what 
ever The Emperor answered, that when 
Chariemague invested the Pope with a tempo- 
ral sovereignty, it was for the benefit of Italy 
and of Europe, and not for the purpose of in 
(roducing infidels and heretics into them , that 
the history of the popes was full of leagues 
and alliances with the emperors and the kings 
of Spam and France , that Juliu^t II liad com- 
manded armies , that m 1707 Gcncml Bona 
parte s head quarters were in the episcopal 
palace of Bishop Chianimontj \\hcn he was 
marching against the army of Cardinal Buses, 
^^hlch Pius VI had raised to male a diversion 
m fa^ our of the Austrians— a \s ar w hich was ter 
minatcd by the treat) of Tolcntino, therefore 
that as in our own times the banner of Snini 
Peter Imd marched against Frantc, b) the side 
of the Austrian eagle, it might now march ^Mth 
the French eagle , that nevertheless tlic Em- 
peror, willing to tciiUfy his deference for the 
llol) Father, would consent that this treat\ 
should not extend to Auslna or Spam, hut 
should only be applicable to infidels and litre 
ties On thc<:e conditions he would undcrtaki 
to protect the coasts and the flag of the Church 
against the Barbary powers The eorTritjK>nd 
once on these subjects was kept up dunng 
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1805 and 1806. The Idlers of the Pope were 
written with the pen of Gregory VU : they 
foimed a sinking conliast to the mildnc‘=s and 
amenity of Ills character — he Mas mcicly tlic 
signer of them. lie peipclnally spoke of his 
jurisdiction, of his supremacy o\cr tcriestrial 
powers; “ because," he said, “heaven is above 
earth, spirit supenor to matter,* 

After tlie pence ol Piesbuig, bowcvci, a 
French army had entered Naples ; King Feidi- 
nand had taken lefuge in Sicily; the whole 
kingdom had been conqncied ; aFicnch piincc 
had ascended the tin one, m’Iio found himself 
separated by the States of the Pope from the 
army of upper Italy. The agents of the Com Is 
ofPaleimoand Cagliari, and the intriguers in 
the pay of England, Avhom tliat power always 
maintains on the Continent, had made Rome 
the centre of their operations: soldiers M'^ere fre- 
quently assassinated in traveisihg the part of 
the route ivhicli ciosses the dominions of the 
Church between Milan and Naples. This state 
of affairs was intolerable : the Emperor informed 
the Pope that it could not be endured ; and gave 
him to understand, that, according to the nature 
of things, it was indispensable that the Court 
of Rome should make an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance Muth France , that it should close 
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stnctest vigilance. The French troops \\hich 
occupied 1 the outposts picked a quarrel nith 
these (guards , who, they thought, set them at 
deOance, which excited their sarcasms The 
situation of the Pope nms dangerous oiciy 
moment it was feared that they nould come to 
blons bullets respect nobodj The General 
-commanding at Homo made the strongest re 
monstrances ho could not make those about 
the Pope understand that his Holiness would 
bo much more secure, if guarded only by the 
sanctity of his character, and that the oppo^i 
Uon of force to force might produce the most 
fatal consequences Finding his adnee neg 
lected, ho rcsoKcd to act according to tht 
exigencies of the case, and to remove the 
Pope to Florence Ills dutj to the llol) Fa* 
thcr, to the troops under bis command, to llic 
French nation, and to Europe, nil dictated iIim 
step MTial would Catholic Christendom have 
said, had a life so precious been Io«l ni n 
frn> ? ^Vos It not the Irench General* of 
fico to W’atch over the preservation of public 
tranquillity ’ And tranquillity was inslanil) 
restored But tlic Grand Duchess ofTu'cany 
astonished that the Pope had been ^cbl to 
Florence without the order of tl»c Iju|»eror 
cau-cd him to proceed in tin dinrcliun of 
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Turin. The same motive induced his Highness 
the Governor-general of Piedmont, to compel 
him to go on to Grenoble. The Emperor 
learned what had taken place, at Sclioenbiunn, 
by a Roman courier : he instantly sent orders 
to Florence, that if the Pope had ai rived there 
he should be placed in a country-house of the 
Grand Duchy, and treated with all the honours 
and attention due to his sacred chaiacter; to 
Turin, that if the Pope had ariived there, he 
should be conducted to Savona ; and to Pans, 
to go to meet his Holiness, m order to recon- 
duct liim to Florence, if he should not have 
crossed the Apennines, and to Savona, if he 
should have passed those mountains. How- 
ever dissatisfied with what had happened, the 
Emperor could not discountenance his General 
at Rome, whose conduct had been prescribed 
by necessity. It was impossible to send the 
Pope back to Rome, without incurring the 
risk of occurrences still more vexatious than 
those which had already taken place. The 
battleof AVagram was impending, which would 
in all probability determine the question of 
peace, and it would afterwards be a proper 
time to negotiate with the Holy See, and to 
bring these troublesome affairs to a close. 

The whole of the Imperial mansion at Turin 
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Rome to the Empire, and settled nil that re- 
lated to the temporal concerns of the Pope 
Throughout thhse negotiations, the deputations 

crown, conTormablj to the SeMttrt-Coniulrcm of lie 30ili of 
/atnuiylatt, •hall ^>e regulated by a •pcml Scnatui Con 
dltom. — 10 After been crowntd jn the Charth of 

Notre Dame at Tarn, ibr Emperor* ihall be crowBfd m ihc 
Chorch of Saint Peter ni Rome before the tenth year nf tl*cjr 
reign. — 11 The City of Rome *11411 enjoy the rartimUrpn 
Tilegci and immumtica which shall be detrrrotncd on by the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

Aanetz It Of tke ord^yoiifoicf c/ tie /r/ena/ tkrvm 
pa aU car/c ai/Aon/r— IJ All fcrmpn •orempnty ti in 
compatible with the esern^ of any spirTtnal authoniy tn 
che ifltenor of the Erapre— IJ The pope* at thettnseof 
their iotbraomuoo shall tale an oath to do nothing coniraty 
to the four propoMiwns of the Calbcan Church rrsnR cd w 
m the Afsciobly of the detgy ra IbS- —14 The fanr pn>» 
potluoas of the Galilean Church are dcrlarej cotonvon to all 
the Catholic Churcbe* of the Empire 
AattCLX III Of lie IrmjvraJ tsttitner ef Hr P 
15 There shall be pronded for ibe Pope pJam in the 
diOLTeoi parti of the Empire in which be shall thml pn'jsrT 
to rriide on* of these will oceeitariJy be at Pam. snl ano* 
ther at Rome — IC Two tnillKms of rerenoe in Umlcd pro* 
petty free from all iiopoiuiooi and sixcatr in the d S’ rent 
puts of U»e Empire shall bea*»i?nedlo the Pope —IT The 
expetuei of the Saernl CelJrgr and of the CoUegr de p”^ 
jjindi fide are dreUred Imperul —1? TTie prewet ‘vnt >*1 
Coasulrora shall be tramraittrJ hr a mrsa-r from h* 

J^■%^y the Emperor and Kmg 
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of bishops alwaj^s had instructions to offer the 
Pope liberty to leturn to Pome, on condition 
of his acknowledging the temporal goveinmcnt 
which had been established theie, and con- 
cerning himself in spiritual affairs exclusively ; 
but he constantly rejected these proposals. 
When removed to the palace of Fontainebleau, 
to place him m seeunty from an attempt which 
it was intended to make by sea, he occupied 
the apartments in which he had formeily re- 
sided, he had always about him seven or 
eight French bishops to do the honours of the 
palace , several cai dinals, ^amongst whom were 
Dona and Ruffo, his medical and ecclesiastical 
establishments, his almoner, chaplain. See . ; he 
regulated his expenses at his own discretion. 
A great number of carriages belonging to the 
Court were at his command : the guards waifed 
on him for the pass-word every morning, and 
the Grand Marshal Duroc superintended the 
supply of every thing necessary for him and 
his Court, with the greatest attention. Pius 
VII. had few wants : the table of the refectory of 
a convent would have satisfied him. The Grand 
Marshal of the palace, therefore, had only one 
point to attend to ; not to reduce the expense, 
but to increase it, and to take care that it should 
be suitable, and on the same footing as that of 
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^OTE IV— Council or 1811 
VoL.n r\oc495 

' The dccUmtbn of iho non-«rep«icncc nf the CouaHl 
WM eqairalenl to lU dtuolotioiu What U a ComKO wuh 
oot compctcccij? Whac wm ibc n»e of thetr going to tbe 
Pope to inform him that they were the depatici of an A»- 
•crnbly whidi bad no power t It waa dccUrtng to ihr 
Pope that he alone w*j nmfer In the Chnrch^ and that there 
was no nrmedy for bu mUfortunea, if he had bronghl ihrm 
on himadf, but ihroogh ha own ciidrtToars''&.c- 

Paoc £00 

“ Wbai iignifioi a»»etnbbng a Coonol to imp^arm iho^e 
who are not of eur opiaion t To Jnterrogafe ro'n, /» to ae 
knowledge eroo thetr right to err Dot iKe di*M>huioo of 
the Coanen was rot enoagli the diffkuUm dal not crate 
with lU danisjiotw on theeootruy thrr wm mBhiplicilj 
the party of the oppoilttoti tnumpUd, and now that iLe 
blow waa ftruckt Napoleon only fotind hirawlf rflore na 
barrasard than before,” &c \c. 

It lVapoIcoa5 dc5irc to mi*^ tbe Ila 
linn nntion from iL't rums, to unite once more 
the Venetians Milanese, Vicdraontc^c Geno 
ecc, Tuscans Parmesans ^fodenese Komans, 
^capolltnn8, ^^icilmns, and Sardinians m one 
independent nation bounded b} tlic Alps, and 
the Adriatic lonnn, and Mediterranean seas 
auch %\iis the immortal truplis sshich he was 
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laismg to his glory. This groat and poweiful 
kingdom Avould haie been, by land, a check to 
the House ofAu'^tria; whilst by sea, its fleets, 
combined with those of Toulon, would have 
ruled the Mediteirancan, and jirotected the 
ancient load of Indian commeicc, by the Red 
Sea and Suez Rome, the capital of this State, 
was the eteinal city ; covered by the three 
bairiers, the Alps, the Po, and the Apennines, 
nearer than any other to the three great 
islands. But Napoleon had many obstacles 
to surmount. He said at the Council of Ly- 
ons , “ // luU lake me tiioitij years to rccstahlish 
the Italian nation." 

The geogiaphical configuration of Italy has 
greatly influenced its fate. If the Ionian sea 
had washed the foot of Monte Velmo ; if all 
the countries which form the kingdoms of 
Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, had been placed 
between Corsica, Leghorn, and Genoa, how 
materially would events have been affected by 
these circumstances ! Before the Romans, the 
Gauls took possession of all the North of Italy, 
from the Alps, to the Magra westward, and the 
Rubicdn eastward , whilst tlie nations of Greece 
occupied Tarentum, Reggio, and all the South 
of the peninsula the Italians were confined 
within the limits of Tuscany and Latium. 

Misce/ldtnes — vot. i. '10 
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But the public »pint of the Italians, an nr 
dent and enlightened people nould have over 
come these local difhcullies had it not been 
baffled by Papal politics, the Vatican how- 
ever, although too wcat to unite all Itah 
under its dominion, has neterthelcss alwats 
possessed sufficient povrer to prci ent any repub 
lie or pnnee from conquenng all the ncn,bbour 
mg States 1 here were three impediments to 
this grand design the possessions of foreign 
powers in Italy, the influence of localities and 
the residence of the Popes at Pome 
Ten years had scarcely elapsed from the 
date of the Ccnmltum of I vons, before the first 
obstacle was entirely rerooved foreign powers 
no longer possessed ant part of Italy, which 
eras cntirclv under the immediate influence of 
the Emperor The abrogation of the ncpuhlic 
of Venice, the deposition of the King of Sardinia 
and of the Grand Duchess of Tuscans’, the an 
nexntion of Saint Peters patrimony to the 
Empire, had set aside the second impediment 
As those skilful founders who hare to transform 
several guns of small calibre into one forty eight 
pounder, first throw them all into the furnace 
in order to decompose them and to rrdure 
them to a state Ilf fusion so thi small Siatr« 
had been nnited to Aiistiin or France in nnlrr 
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to reduce them to an elementary state, to get 
rid of their recollections and pretensions, that 
they might be prepaicd for the moment of cast- 
ing. The Venetians, ha\ mg been annexed to 
the Austrian monarchy for ‘'Cvcial year‘s, had 
experienced all the bitlcvncss of a subjection 
to the Germans; when these people were re- 
stored to an Italian government, they cared 
little whether their city \Aas to be the capital, 
or whether their govcinmcnt was to be more or 
less aristocratic. A similar change took jdace 
in Piedmont, Genoa, and Rome, disorganized 
by the grand movements of the French Empire. 
There were now no Venetians, Piedmontese, 
or Tuscans: the inhabitants of the whole Pe- 
ninsula were no longer any thing but Italians: 
all was ready to form the gieat Italian nation 
The Grand Duchy of Berg was vacant fdi the 
dynasty which for tlie time occnpmd the throne 
of Naples : the Emperor impatiently awaited the 
birth of his second son, to take him to Rome, to 
crown him King of Italy, and to proclaim the in- 
dependence of the beautiful Peninsula, under the 
regency of Prince Eugene. — Ttaliam! Ilaliaml’^ 


* In allusion to a verse of Virgil’s, cited at tlieend of the 
“ Spint of Laws " — 

“ Italiam, Italiam ' primus conclamat Acliatcs." 
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J/je tiling ob'^tnclc, ihc rcsidonct ofllio r(>po^ 
had>aDishcd, — thcHo)} fnthcruayatl ontaiiR 
bieau the Sacred College, the Diianuni the 
Archives the Propngaadn, nil the papers of the 
Missions %rere nt Pans ‘^excral iiiilhons Ind 
been e:rpcndcd on the Cpntcopal plnct tlit 
pharmnej of the Hotel Dicii had been renuned 
and Its site had been to the Datannni 

the Hotel Dicu itself Ind been iran^fcrretl to 
the fnnr new hospitals and its place had been 
i\liollr gnen up to llie c^inblwhmcntj of iht 
Court of Rome The whole quarter of ^dlrr 
Dame, and the ^slc of Saint Loins were to bt 
come the central scat of Clinstinnit^ The 
Grind Empire compn«od fire nirtlis of Chns 
tian Europe t-^rrance. It'll) Spain, the Con 
fcdcntion of the Rhine end Poinnd ll wns 
therefore proper, for the interests of religion 
that the Pope phoiild cstabhbh his rrnidtnct at 
PnriH, nnd unite the Set of Aoirc Omu with 
that of the Latoran 

TTie mostnatunl inclhckl of ncreK ratine tho' 
rciohuion and of mdi.cmp the Piqw" lluin 
selves to be dc^iruiisof this rtsidcnce m cmetl to 
be the restoration of the mithont) of Council* 
which being coinju)*! d of the bnhopt of I nnci 
llaU *^pain Gemnnv, nnd Pohnd would H 
fact be Gcncnl Council'' Tlic Poj>c would fi-rl 
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tlieimpoitanceof placing him^cK’ at then lic.ul , 
and, consequently, the necessity ol icsalmg in 
the capital of the Giand Einpiic Tin's was the 
secret object ot the Council of 1811, the ap- 
paicnt purpose ol which was to provide the 
means of confeii mg canonical institution on the 
bishops The energy and icsistance ol llic 
Council wcie agieeablc to the Enqicioi • no- 
thing but the spiiit of opposition could confci 
any consideiatioii on these assemblies so in- 
consistent with the spiiit of the age. lie se- 
cietly commanded that the forms of the Coun- 
cil of Embrun, which was a Council against the 
Janseiiists, should be adopted on this occasion • 
they were all in the spirit of the Court of Rome. 
This Council dictated the brief of Savona, which 
accomplished the ostensible end of the convo- 
cation, by 'providing' foi the ai tides which it 
had not been thought advisable to insert in the 
Concordat of 1801. 

Consistently with this system the Empeior 
had never beeu willing to allow any part of 
what related to the discussions with Rome to 
be published. As he did not think fit to disco- 
ver Ins secret views, he picferred leaving all 
things m a vague state : he was not displeased 
to see public opinion eiring, and attributing 
anti-religious piojects to him having thus ex- 
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ceeded the limiU of truth it would roluntunlj 
return to them The bishops of the ccclcsms 
tical Council, cspeciallj the Bishop of ^amcs 
hnd tned e\crj perauasire ort to induce him 
to permit the publication of the oflicml docu« 
meuU and were unable to penetrate into the 
moU\ es u Inch induced him to refuse bis assent 
to a proposal so reasonable m itself ' M h) 
would not this pnnee consent to Ic\el >nth 
the ground the uholc scnfibldin^ of the in 
fenoT clergj 1" Tins obstinacy ajipeared to 
them inexplicable NMien the 1 mperor found 
that Q part of the Council had \otcH its mcoin 
pctcnce he instautl) ordained its dissolution 
in vhich measure he hnd several objects in 
MOW Ist, to present It from givini; him nn) 
official notice of -its non com)>clfncc whicli 
Mould has*! disgraced it and rendered it ridi 
culuus 111 the cjcs of the ssorld, and u ould Imsc 
shut It out from tscr) future opportunit) , 
‘idly, bs subjecting it to the t xcrci^c of public 
authorit\, lu uttacli to it that inlcrcsi of sslnch 
the imbtcilils and bigotrj of q coiihuIi rahle 
number of I reneb bivbo])'' ssas tnlcidaltd 
to depnso it But at the same limt that the 
Council ssas di?*>oh«d tbr llalmn bi«hop< 
seinbled umlvrlhe mifcpic».h of I’rincL hugcnc, 
tilt inini*‘ttr uiul the iiiin'i*r <1 
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public worship, at Milan. They were inclignant 
at the Ignorance of a number of the Prench 
bishops : they declared unanimously, that they 
considered themselves competent, and they de- 
manded permission to form an Italian Council 
to regulate episcopal institution. At the same 
time the prelates, who hud composed the ec- 
clesiastical Council, presented an address, m 
which they declared themselves competent. 
The Archbishop of Mechlin^ hastened to Tria- 
non : he was much provoked at the ridiculous 
conduct of his colleagues. The Emperor did 
not permit his views to -be penetiated into: 
he affected anger and dissatisfaction . The Arch- 
bishop set himself actively to work, and Con- 
tributed to persuade a great number of bishops : 
in shoit all the bishops, either united in me- 
tropolitan synods, or by particular declara- 
tions, had in less than eight days concurred 
m declaring the competence of the Council 
for the object of the convocation : it was 
then reassembled; and issued the following 
decrees : — 

1st Decree, 5th of August. — The National 
Council IS competent to legislate on the insti- 
tution of bishops, m case of necessity.” 


* Baron de Pradt 
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2d Decree, 5tli of jiugust — l5t, }*|>i 5 copal 
Scca, according to the spirit of the Canons 
cannot remain Micant more than one jear 
during which time the nommatiou nxtitution, 
and consecration ought to take place— 2dh, 
The Council shall petition the Emperor to con 
tinuc to appoint to bishoprics, according In the 
Concordat the noruinccs to bishoprics shall 
apply to the Pope to obtain canonical instiiu- 
tion — 3dlj, \\ ithin six months after notice of 
the nomination is gi\cn in the ordinarj form, 
h^s Holiness shall be hound to giro institu 
(ion according to the form of (be Concordit^ — 
4lhlj, After the expiration of the sit months 
if the Pope shall not hare granted institution 
the ^Ictropolilon shall proceed tliLrcin, and m 
default of tlio Mcirdpoliton, the eldest Hishop 
of the province, ho shall uct in like manner 
in case of the institution of the Metropolitan — 
5thl^, This present decree shall be submitted 
to the approbation of the Pope for (In'* pur 
]>o^L the I mjicror »*hall be requested to permit a 
deputation of six bishops to ^\aU on the Po|k? 
to obtain from him coiifinnation of a ikctii. 
winch alone can terminate tin t\ils nniicling 
the Churches of hrance and Ilal} 

According!) , a deputation earned this di 
cret to the Pope at Savona and received from 
him the follow ing hnef — 
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“The twentieth of September, 1811, Pius 
VII, Sovereign Pontiff, to our (^ear sons the 
Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, and to 
our venerable brethren the Archbishops and 
Bishops assembled at Pans, greeting, with 
benediction in our Lord. — Since the moment, 
when, notwithstanding the influence of our 
superiors, Providence raised us to the dignity 
of Sovereign Pontiff, we have always sought, 
with paternal solicitude, to give worthy and 
good pastors to the churches which .have 
had the misfortune to lose their bishops , 
we have regretted, with the most heartfelt 
anxiety, our inability to accomplish our 
wishes, latterl}^ in this respect, as we should 
have desired* an inability arising from causes to 
which it would be useless here to refer. God, 
in his goodness, has permitted four bishops 
to visit us, with the approbation of oui very 
dear son, Napoleon the First, Emperor of the 
French, and King of Italy, respectfully entreat- 
ing us to provide for the Churches of France 
and of the Kingdom of Italy, which are de- 
prived of their own pastors ; and to fix, ourself, 
the proper mode and the conditions suitable to 
the accomplishment of an affair of such impor- 
tance. We received these venerable brethren 
with the benevolence and paternal affection 
which they were entitled to expect from us : 
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we commonicated to them our intentions^ and 
permitted them to depart from us, in hopes 
that, on returning to Pans they would in con- 
formity with our instructions effect a general 
accommodation We humbly give thnuks to 
-Almighty God, who has vouchsafed to h^teo 
to our prayers, and mercifully to favour the 
accomplishment of our wishes Auchonred hy 
our very dear son, Napoleon the First, five 
Cardinals of the holy Roman Church, and our 
venerable brother the Archbishop of Edessa 
our almoner, waited npon us, besides which, 
three archbishops and five bishops, deputed 
by jou, delivered to us jour letter of the 6th 
of the Ides of the month of August of the pro- 
sent year, which was signed by a groat num- 
ber of cardinals of the holy Roman Church, 
archbishops, and bishops They gave us an 
exact account of all that passed in the General 
Assembly held at Pans on the 6th of August, 
1811, and resiactfully prayed us to giie our 
approbation thereto After mature txamina- 
tion, we felt sincere joy in perceivmg that you 
had with one consent, conformed to our news 
and mtcntiuns , and that jou have compnsed 
in five articles the matters which wc had pre 
Tiouslj approicd and dclcniimcd on Accord 
ing to the example of so many illustrious 
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bishops, your predecessois, who were worthy 
of your imitation, you have again addressed 
petitions to us, either in your General Assem- 
bly, or by your deputies, praying us to approve 
of the whole in a solemn manner. In reading 
, the letter to which we have referred, it is im- 
possible to doubt your sentiments : you have 
entered into the most extensive details rela- 
tive to the whole business, testifying with filial 
affection your inviolable attachment to the 
chair of Saint Peter, and the Holy See, and 
that respectful devotedness which your most 
ancient predecessors have transmitted to you 
'as an inheritance. We have thought it fitting 
to transcribe literally here the five articles 
in question, which you have submitted to us, 
the tenor whereof is as follows . — ‘ Art. I. 
The Archbishoprics and Bishoprics, conform- 
ably to the holy Canons, cannot lemain vacant 
for more than one year, m which space of time 

i 

the nomination, in&titution, and conseciation, 
ought to be fully and entirely performed. — 
II The Council shall petition the Emperor, to 
continue to nominate to the vacant Sees, by vii- 
tue of the Concordats : the Bishops nominated 
by the Emperor shall apply to the Sovereign 
Pontiff m the customaiy form to obtain cano- 
nical institution — 111. Within six months after 
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the notice shall be gi\ en to the Sov ereign Pontiff, 
according to the ordinary usage, his fTolinci^s 
shall give institution, conformably to the Con 
cordats — IV If at^tho expiration of the six 
months, his Holmess shall not hn\e conferred 
institution, It shall be incumbent on the IMe- 
tropohtan to proceed therein, and for want of 
the Metropolitan, the eldest Bishop of the ec- 
clesiastical province, who, in case of the sue 
cession of a Metropolitan, shall m lihc manner 
gl^e institution — V This present decree shall 
be submitted to the approbation of his Ilolincss , 
for which purpose his Majesty the Emperor and 
Kmg shall be homblj entreated to grant to six 
bishops, to be deputed, permission to attend 
thcUolj Father, in order to solicit rc5|>cctfn11} 
his confirmation of a decree which alone can 
afford a reniccl) for iho misfortunes of the 
Churches of France and Italj ' — We, there 
fore, being desirous to gi\o our aid to the 
Church, and to avert, os mucli ns in ns lies and 
b} the help of God the great calamities v\ itli 
which It IS tlircatcncd, after having matureW 
dtliberaled thereon, with our vcntrable bre 
llircD, the five Cardinals of the holj Homan 
Church, and our venerable brother the Arch 
bishop of Edcssa, our almoner, and observing 
the tenor of llic Concordats b> virtue of our 
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apostolical authont^^ do appiove and confirm 
the ai tides hereinbefore set forth, which, as 
we have just obseived, are confoimable to onr 
views and to our will. But in cases in which, 
aftei the expiration of the six months, suppo- 
sing no canonical impediment to cxfst, the Me- 
tropolitan, or the eldest Bishop of the ecclesias< 
tical province, shall have to proceed to institu- 
tion agreeably to Article IV. it is our will that 
the Metropolitan or eldest Bishop of the eccle- 
siastical province, shall make the usual inqui- 
ries, and that he shall require of the person to 
be instituted and conseciated, the piofessionof 
faith, and all that is customarily demanded m 
conformity with the oidmary rules, and with 
what IS pi escribed by the Canons, and, finally, 
that he shall instruct such person expressly in 
our name, or m the name of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff for the time being, and shall duly transmit 
to the Holy See, with all possible expedition, 
- the authentic documents, cei tifying the faithful 
performance of all these matters We have, most 
dear sons and venerable brethren, already eu- 
logised your conduct and your sentiments, but 
we cannot refrain from praising also the filial 
submission and true obedience which you have 
shewn, as it became you, to us and to the Ro- 
man Church, which is the mothei and mistress 
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of all Others, m an affair of «o much importance 
embracing, amongst other things, matters con 
ceming universal discipline We have now 
only to eihort and conjure yon, dearest sons 
and venerable brethren, by the great mercy of 
God, to exert your utmost care and dili 
gence m continuing to edify the Church of 
Jesus Chnst, by ) our good morals, jonrgood 
example, and the practice of every virtue, and 
to endeavour, with the help of a faith operating 
b} love, to direct, sustain, and lead on the 
faithful m the NNay of perfection God viill 
undoubtedly grant you the necessary grace for 
iittammg so noble an end , for the same God 
who has laid in vou the foundation of such good 
works will deign to perfect them, in order tliat 
the progress of the holy flock, in the path of 
salvation, may become the means of an eternal 
recompense to its pastors Continue also, 
dearest sons and renerabJe brethren — continue 
to bestow on tlie holy Homan Cliurch, the a|>os 
tolical Sec, new proofs of your love and filial 
respect, to consult it, and to be always subnus 
sive and sincerely attached to it It is to tlmt 
Church (to conclude in the words of Saint 
IrcntDUB — the most brilliant liiminarj of the 
Church of I vons and even of nil the Gollican 
churches) that on account of it< i minetit ^iipc 
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nority all churches ought to resort ; that is to 
say, the faithful of all countries; as having 
always preserved the tradition delivered by 
the Apostles. By thus conducting yourselves, 
and attaching youi selves to the immoveable 
rock, you will be useful to the assembly of the 
faithful, to civil societj', and to his Majesty 
the Emperor and King, to whom we wish m 
our Lord Jesus Christ every possible blessing; 
and you will receive an eternal crown in 
Heaven, for having worthily fulfilled your 
ministry. Filled with love towards you, we 
bless you, dearest brethren ; and with senti- 
ments of paternal affection, we likewise give 
our apostolical benediction to the clergy, and 
to the faithful, committed to your charge. 
Given at Savona, the 20th of September, 1811, 
in the twelfth year of our Pontificate. 

(Signed,) “ Pius VII. S.P." 

The Abb6 de Boulogne, the Abb^de Broglie, 
and the Bishop of Tournay, were put under 
arrest (the two former being almoners of the 
chapel), because they had engaged in cor- 
respondence and intrigues with the agents of 
Cardinal Pietro, in order to establish Vicars 
Apostolic ; which was an mcroachment on the 
liberty of the Gallican Church, and a state 
offence. 
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By the return of the deputation from Savona 
with the bnef, aJl differences were concluded 
hut as the secret object was not only canon 
ical institution, but the establishment of the 
authority of the Councils, and as the Pope m 
his Bull >vaa silent as to this assemblj, al- 
though the Emperor had made it a condition 
sine qnd non, m the instructions which ho ga\ e 
to hiR plenipotentiaries, \Nhich ran thus — 

** Monsieur, Archbishop of * * *, We have 
appointed j ou to carr) the decree of the Coun 
cil to the Pope, and to request his approbation 
thereof This approbation is expected to bo 
direct and simple, the decree extends to all 
the biibopncs of tho Empire, of which Porno 
constitutes a part, and to all the bishopncs of 
our kingdom of Italy, ot which Ancona Ur 
bino and Formio arc also parts, i( likc\\isc 
comprises Holland, Hamburgh, Munster the 
Grand Duchy of Berg Ill)Tia, and all the 
countries annexed to France, and T\Iuch ma\ 
be annexed thereto 1 oo refuse to accept 
the Pojics approbation should he accompany 
it \Mtli ail) rcscrv'ations, except tho<:c \Nhich 
relate to the bisliopnc of Home which is not 
comprclicndcd m the decree A either will 
^^o accept unv constitution or Bull, of t^hich 
the imrport shall be that the Pope rcordnins 
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in Ills own name, that which the Council has 
decreed. We have declared, that the Concor- 
dat has ceased to be a law of the Empire and 
Kingdom ; being justified in that declaration 
by the Pope’s violation of that act during 
seveial years. We resumed the common right 
allowed by the Canons, which confer on the 
Metiopolitan the right of instituting bishops : 
we now resume, therefore, the terms of the 
Concordat. We shall appiove of the decree 
of the Council, provided it shall have under- 
gone no modification, or restriction ' whatso- 
ever, but shall have been merely and simply 
accepted by his Holiness ; in default of which, 
you are to declare that we have resorted to 
the ordinary rules of the Chuich, and that 
canonical institution has devolved ' upon the 
Metropolitan, without the inteiwention of 'the 
Pope, as was usual before the Concordat of 
Francis I. and Leo X. As soon as his Holi- 
ness shall have approved of the decree without 
reserve or modification, we shall come to an 
understanding respecting the circumscription 
of the dioceses of the departments of Rome 
and the Thrasymene , of Tuscany, Hamburg, 
Holland, the Grand Duchy of Berg, and Illyna. 
We do not intend^ to keep up more than one 
bishopric to a population of one hundred thou- 
Miscellanies . — vol i 11 
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Band souls, in the departments of Home and 
the Thrasymene m the rest of France there 
18 a bishopnc to every five hundred thousand 
souls If the Pope is disposed to put an end 
to the existing disputes, you may also inform 
him, that we are actuated by the same princi- 
ples which dictated our instructions to the 
bishops at the time of their lost mission As 
soon as the Pope shall have given his appro- 
bation to the decree, you will send it by ex- 
press to our iMinistcr of Public Worship , and 
you wiU remain at Sa\ona until farther order*, 
to assist in the Pope s council witbrcspcct to the 
ultenor affairs on which wc shall ha>e to treat 
Should the Pope refuse a mere and simple 
approbation of the decree, you will declare to 
him, that the Concordats will no longer be laws 
of the Empire and Kingdom, which will claim 
the common right respecting the canonical 
institution of bishops,— nomelj, that it shall 
be proMded for by the Sjmods and the Me 
tropohtans We rely on y our zeal for religion, 
for our semcc, and for the good of }our 
country wc expect that you will evince no 
weakness, and that vou will accept nothing 
which wc oursehes should not accept or 
which shall be controiy to the tenor of tlje<;c 
presents, or calculated to in\ol\c affairs m 
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faithor cmbaira‘'Smcnt<, instead of ‘'iinplifyinj^ 
and ai ranging Ihcin/’ 

He Ihcrcfoic judged it most expedient to 
suspend all proceedings, purposing to assemble 
a new Council in 181.^. '^riiat of 181 1 was only 
preparatoiy, and bad fuHillcd its intention; 
public opinion wu:^ icconciled to these eccle- 
siastical assemblies; things w uuld ha\e been 
so conducted at this new Council, that the 
Pope himself would have demanded to place 
iiimself at the head of the assembly , and as lie 
was already at FontaineblcaiK he would also 
have been made to take possession of his 
arcliiepiscopal palace at Pans. Hvciy prepa- 
ration had been made llicie foi fuinishmgthc 
palace with even gi cater magnihcencc than 
the Tuilenes : cvciy thing was to be of gold or 
silver, with tapestries from the Gobelins illus- 
ti alive of the events of sacred histoiy. I'lic 
unexpected issue of the campaign of Russia in 

1812, decided the Emperor to sign, m Januaiv 

1813, the Concoidat of 1811, concened m 
these terms : 

— “Willing to terminate the difierenccs 
which have arisen between them, and to le- 
move the difficulties which have occurred in 
various affairs concerning the Church, liave 
agreed on the lol lowing articles as the basis of 
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a definitiro arrangement — Article I Hi* Ho- 
liness shall exercise the pontificate in Franco 
and in the Kingdom of Italy, in the same man- 
ner, and under the some forms a* his predc 
cessors — II The ambansadors ministers, and 
charges d’affaires of nil powers at the Court of 
the Holy Father, and the ambassadors, minis- 
ters, and chargis-d’affaires whom the Pope maj 
maintain at the courts of foreign powers, shall 
enjoy the immiimtiesandpnvilcgca enjoyed by 
the members of the diplomatic body — HI Tlic 
dominions which the Holy Father possessed 
and which have not been alienated, shall bo 
exempted from taxes of every Lind thoj shall 
be governed by his agents or chargds-d affaires 
those which have been alienated shall be re 
placed to the extent of a revenue of two mil 
lions of francs — IV Within slx months after 
the usual notification of the Emperor s nomina- 
tion to any of the archbishopnes or bisliopncs 
of the Empire or of the Kingdom of Italy, hi* 
Holiness shall give canonical institution con 
formnbly to the Concordat*, and by virtue of 
the present InduU the requisite mquinci *hnll 
first be made by the Metropolitan , and the 
SIX months being expired without institution 
being granted by the Pope, the Metropolitan, 
or in his absence, or in case the ins'ituiion 
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sliall relate to a Metropolitan, the eldest Bishop 
of the province, shall pioceed to the institution 
of the bishop nominated, m such manner tliat 
no See shall ever be vacant for a longei term 
than one year. — V. The Pope shall nominate, 
both in France and Italy, to ceitam Sees which 
shall hereafter be mutually agieed upon. — VI. 
The SIX suburbicary bishoprics shall be re- 
established : they shall be m the nomination of 
the Pope ; the pioperty still remaining shall be 
restored, and measuies shall be taken with 
respect to the property sold. At the decease 
of the bishops of Agnagni and Rieti, their dio- 
ceses shall be annexed to the said six bishop- 
rics, conformably to the. agreement which shall 
be made between his Majesty and the Holy 
Father. — VII. With respect to the bishops of 
the Roman States, who, owing to ciicum- 
stances, may be absent from their dioceses, the 
Holy Father shall be at liberty to exercise, m 
their favour, the right of giving bishoprics 
in partibus. They shall receive a pension equal 
to the revenue * which they enjoyed, and they 
shall be capable of succeeding to the vacant 
Sees, either of the Empire, or of the Kingdom 
of Italy. — ^VIIL His Majesty and his Holiness 
shall conceit measures, at a convenient oppor- 
tunity, with respect to the reduction to be 
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mode, in cose it shall be neccssor}, in ihc 
bisbopncB of Tuscany and the Genoese coun 
try, as ^ell as to the bishopncj* to be esta* 
bbshed in Holland, and m the Hanseatic de- 
partments — IX The Propaganda, the peni- 
tentiary, and the arclmes, shall be established 
at the Holy Fathers place of residence— X 
His Majesty restores his favour to the car 
dinals, bishops, priests, and laitv, "ho have 
incurred his displeasure m consequence of 
eTis\ing invents — XI The Holy Father is in 
duced to concur in the foregoing arrangement', 
in consideration of the actual state of the 
Church, and from the confidence "nlli which 
his Majesty has inspired him, that he uHl 
grant his powerful protection to the necessities 
of religion unhappily too numerous m the age 
in >\hich "C live ” 

It " ouldhavc been honourable totkcCoimciI, 
and would ha\c raised it in public opinion, to 
have taken a solemn step in fa\ our of tiic Pope 
the Kmperor would ha\c received the address 
on his throne surrounded bj his Court, b\ the 
Senate, and b) the Council of State He " ouW 
have declared that tho Pope "Tis, and ahvajs 
bad been, at libcrlj in the diocese of Savona, 
that It was at his option to return to Uomc in 
order to oxcrci'c his spiritual function'; in that 
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City, on acknowledging the temporal govern- 
ment there existing; and that, whether he 
returned to Rome, or remained at Savona, or 
chose any other city of the Empire, no obstacle 
should be opposed to his correspondence with 
the faithful, provided he and his cardinals would 
engage to do nothing m France contrary to the 
four propositions of Bossuet , and m Italy, con- 
traiy to the usages and prerogatives of the 
Church of Venice. But it appeared that this 
Avould be prematuie, and might be more suit- 
ably brought forward m 1812, at the time of 
the discussions which should precede the. es- 
tablishment of the Pope in the archiepiscopal 
palace of Pans. 

Thus Napoleon had established the spiritual 
power of the Pope m France: he had not 
chosen to avail himself of circumstances, either 
to create a patriarch, or to alter the creed of his 
subjects. He respected spiritual matters, and 
wished to regulate without meddling or coming 
m contact with them : he was desirous of mak- 
ing them squaie with his views and his policy, 
but through the medium of temporal alfairs. 
There were well informed persons at Rome 
who foresaw this, and said m Italian: That 
IS his way oj making war , 7wt daring to attaiK in 
front, he turned the Church, as he turned the Alps 
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m 1790, and jl/e/oj m 1800 " To execute thii 
plan, so vast and so well adapted to the age, 
he had placed his confidence in the Bishop of 
JS'antes he had the most perfect reliance on 
the theology of this holy prelate , and he was 
determined throughout his career nc^e^ to lose 
sight of this luminary MTicnmcrthe Bishop 
of Mantes said, * This attackt the Caf/ioiic faith 
arid the Church," he stopped Thus secure from 
the danger of losing him^lf m this labvnnth, 
he was certain of success, by the aid of time, 
and his vast means of influence, lor except in 
matters of religion he could obtain an) thing 
of the bishops Had it not been for the crents 
of the Russian campaign, the Pope would, in 
1813, ha\e been bishop ofRomc and Pans and 
established at the archicpiscopal palace The 
Sacred College, the datary, the pcmtcntla^^ , the 
nussions, the archives, would have been as- 
sembled around IVdtrc Dame and in the Isle of 
Saint-Louis Rome would ha\e been tnui'- 
ported into ancient Lulcira 
The establishment of the Court of Rome m 
Pan-* would ha>e been fertile in great political 
results Its influence over Spam liaU, the 
Confederation ol the Rhine, and Poland, would 
have n\etcd the fedcrilivc bond^ of the Great 
Empm and that influence uliich the Chul ol 
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Christianity possessed ovci the faithful in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Enssia, Prussia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Bohemia, would have become the 
inheiitance of France: this alone explains the 
speech which the Bishop of Nantes remem- 
bered, but was unable to explain. One day, at 
Trianon, he was forcibly representing the uti- 
lity and importance of the visible head of the 
Church of Jesus Clnist with respect to unity 
of faith. “ Momitur Bishop, be not uneasij ; the 
policy of my states is intimately connected mith the 
maintenance and potcer of the Pope : it is nciessary 
for me that he should be mo) e poxoerfut than ever : 
he will never possess so much infucnce as my policy 
would induce me to wish him to enjoy.” The Bi- 
shop appeared astonished, shook his head, and 
was silent : some weeks after, he wished to 
renew this discourse; but in vam — Napoleon 
had already said too much. 

It IS a certain fact which will become more 
evident daily, that Napoleon loved his reli- 
gion ; that he wished to contribute to its pro- 
spenty and honour, but at the same time to avail 
himself of it as a social instrument for repress- 
ing anarchy, strengthening his sway in Europe, 
increasing the reputation of France and the in- 
fluence of Pans — the objects of all his thoughts. 
With these views he would have done eveiy thing 
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required by him, but by the Minister of Wor 
ship , and that, consequently, his name should 
no longer be mentioned m Bulls of institution , 
It being at the same time fully understod that 
no farther change was to be made in the for 
mula, which was so n orded as to shew that the 
Court of Rome did not nommate bishops motu 
proprto The Pope readily perceived the snare 
the real object was to humble the IIolj See, 
by niahing him correspond with a minister, like 
other bishops He refused to adopt this ex- 
pedient, which would have made his situation 
still worse ho ivas perfectly nght The splen 
dour and dignity which then distinguished 
the Imperial throne precluded the Pope from 
all means of retaliation m that quarter, whilst 
the etiquette of the Impcnal palace and 
tlie nght of direct communication with the 
sovereign, distinguished the Bishop of Rome 
and contnbuted to maintain his rank and 
dignity 

This proposal had one good effect — it made 
the Court of Rome feel how much times wxrc 
altered The I mperor had offered to rcnioie 
this difficulty by cstablu«hing the pragmatic 
sanction, by renouncing the nomination of 
bishops, himself provided canonical institution 
should be conferred by the nictro|iolitan s\ nod 
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Biitthe Court of Rome was well aware that 
the crown M’^ould have lost none of its pre- 
rogatives by this arrangement, because the 
chapters stood so much in need of the govein- 
ment that they themselves would have given 
it the nomination, whilst the Holy See would 
actually have lost all influence in France. 
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had returned from exile contrary to law, and, 
had they been delivered up to the tnbunals, 
would have been immediately condemned to 
death — a seventy which it was not wislied to 
exercise 2d Of the chiefs of the Chouans, or 
agents in the ci\al war, condemned to death, but 
ropneved, either because they had made dis- 
covenes, and their knowledge might be of 
service, or in order to confront them with other 
Vendean pnsonera, or to obtain local infomia 
tion, and the porticuhrs of such past occur 
rences os it was thought expedient to sift to the 
bottom 3d, Emigrants who had availed them- 
selves of the amnesty, but had been subjected 
to the observation of the police, and hod planned 
conspiracies agamit the state and government 
had these been delivered up to llic tribunals, 
they must have been condcnincd to death , but 
the judicial proceedings would have kept up the 
public anxiety respecting the nsk which the 
nation ran of losing its chief Besides, some 
of these plcts, although enminai, were so con- 
temptibly foolish (such os that of tlic Baron dc 
h TlochcfoiicauJd, attd the commissar) of the 
wTirs of Cond6 s armj, Vnudneourt) that it was 
sufficient ^0 secure these indi\ iduals in the state 
pnson? until peace 4th, Men of the lowest 
classes, guilt} of numerous enmes cognizable 
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by the provostal courts, but connected with 
bauds still existing, Mhom the juries had not 
dared to condemn, though well conMiiccd of 
their guilt, for fear of their accomplices. These 
facts were established by a prochs-vcrbal signed 
by the judges of the tribunal which had pre- 
sided at the trial ; another proch-verbal of the 
prefect and council of the prefecture supported 
the former, and demanded that these persons 
should not be set fiee, on the ground that 
their liberation would have been dangerous to 
public tranquillity. Such were the peisons 
composing the 243 prisoners, confined in six 
state prisons, in an Empire of 40,000,000 of 
population, just emerging from a terrible le- 
volution which had shaken all the founda- 
tions of society, — an Empire which had long 
been agitated by mtemal discoid, and was 
still harassed by foreign wars. Such a state 
of things is unparalleled in the histoiy of na- 
tions , for in the ordinary couise of affairs every 
country in Europe keeps a more consider- 
able number of state prisoners m confinement 
by means of vaiious authorities, under forms 
sanctioned by the laws. These 243 individuals, 
a number which from that time forward was 
gradually reduced, were confined m six pri- 
sons ; Vincennes was one of these , they con- 
Miscellanies — vol i. 12 ' 
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tniiiwl, therefore one w ith nnotber, from thirl\ 
to forty indi\ iduals each 
These state pnsons were instituted b\ a de- 
cree made m the Council of State the 13th of 
March 1810 It was a Itbcrnl regiilatioh and a 
benevolent act of administration but which 
being misunderstood, has giien rise to the 
strangest ideas in foreign countnes SirFrin 
CIS Burdett, at a Westminster meeting, re- 
proached ^apoleon with hating established 
st\ Bastilcs The decree was in the follow in^ 
terms — 

■Napoleon, Entperorof the 1 rcneli King of 
Italj, Protector of the Confcdcntion of the 
Rhine Mediator of the Swiss Contedcration 

— On the report of our Minister of the gem. - 
ral polite Coiisidcrmc that there arc certain ot 
our subjects confined in the stall prisons, w hem 
It IS not coaienient either to bring to tnal or to 
set at liberti , — that sciiral of thcsi pirsoiis 
hail at diflirenl periods made attimpts against 
the »afct\ of the stale and that lhc\ w ouhl 1 h 
condemned bj the tnbunals to capital puni-li 
meats, hut that considerations of siipcnor im 
portance forbid their being brought to jtidg 
ment , — that other* after ha\ iiig acted ns eliiel* 
ofbands in the civil war have again Iieen tat* ti 
in the commission of unlawful nets nnd that 
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motives of public interest likcMUse prohibit 
their being brought before the courts ; — that 
seveial of them are either highwaymen, or men 
habituated to dimes, whom our courts have 
not been able to bring to condemnation, al- 
though certain of then guilt, and whose libera- 
tion they have considered incompatible with 
the interest and safety of society , — that a cei- 
tain number having been employed by the police 
on foreign service, and having proved treache- 
rous, can neithei be discharged nor bi ought to 
trial without dangei to the state , — finally, that 
others, belonging to the different countries 
united to the Empire, are dangerous men who 
cannot be brought to judgment because their 
offences are of a political nature, or are anterior 
to the union, and that they cannot be set at 
liberty without risk to the safety of the state. 
Considermg, nevertheless, that it behoves us 
to satisfy oui selves that such of our subjects 
as are confined in the state prisons, are de- 
tained for lawful causes, on account of the 
public interest, and not through private consi- 
derations and passions ; that it is proper to 
establish legal and 'solemn forms for the exami- 
nation of every case , and that in causing such 
examinations to be pioceeded in, delivering 
the first decisions in a Privy Council, and re- 
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considenog, every year, the cause? of each dc 
tention, to determine whether it ought to bo 
prolonged, uc should be protecting cquall) 
the interests of the state, and those of priratc 
Citizens, having heard our Council of State we 
have decreed and do decree as follo\v9 

Clause I OJ thcJormaUtics to Of ohxcrtx'tl 
on detention in the $tatc prisons — Autic i e 1 Ko 
individual shall be detained in any state pnson 
unless by virtue of a decuion made on the re 
port of our chief judge, mimstcr of justice, or 
minister of police, in a Council, com 
posed according to tho provisions of tbo net of 
Constitutions of the ICth of Themndor, > car \ 
Section 10, Article 8C'^2 The detention nu 
thonzed by the Pnv} Council shall not be pro 
longed beyond the space of one year unless so 
far os such protraction shall be authorized in n 
ncNV Pn^'j Council, as hereafter explained — 3 
For this purpose, a list of nil the state pn"oncr^ 
sliall be laid before u», in the course of the month 
of December in ocry tear m a special Priv) 
Council — 4 Tlic li*t shall contain ll»c names, 
pre-names, age nsidcncc, and professions of all 
state prisoners the jdaccs of tbcir dctcnlJon re- 
specliicl}. Its penod nnd causes, and thedatcof 
the decision of the Pn\} Conned or CounciU 
which shall hmc authorized the isime — 0 In o 
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column of observations shall be contained the 
analysis of the reasons for liberating or detain- 
ing each prisoner. — 6. Before the 1 st of January 
in every year, the decision of the Privy Coun- 
cil with respect to each prisoner, drawn up by 
the minister secretary of state, and certified by 
our grand judge, minister of justice, shall be sent 
to the minister of police, and to the attorney- 
general of the court of appeals for the district. — 
7. The minister of police shall send to the gover- 
nor of each state prison a certificate in dne form, 
signed by him, of the decisions concerning the 
persons detained. — 8. Each of these decisions 
shall be transcribed in a legister kept for this 
purpose m the forms prescribed by law, and 
notice thereof shall be given to each individual 
detained. 

“ Clause II. Of the uispection of state prisons. 
— Article 9. Each prison shall be inspected 
at least once m every year, before the report of 
the Privy Council mentioned in Article 5, by 
one or more counsellor or counsellors of state 
by us appointed, on the report of our grand 
judge, minister of justice, before the 1st of Sep- - 
tember m each year, — 10. Our commissioners 
shall visit every part of the prison to satisfy 
themselves that no person is detained without 
the formalities presciibed , and that security, 
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order, cleanliness, and salubnty are attended 
to In the prison — 11 They shall hear, sepa- 
rately, the claims of each prisoner, their obser- 
vations on the change m circumstances ishich 
may have induced them to make such claims, 
and their demands to be brought to trial, or set 
at liberty — 12 They shall cause ever) person 
detained without the formahties prescribed by 
Clause I to be discharged — 13 Thej shall 
make a report of their proceedings, and give 
their opinion on each prisoner s case — 14 This 
opinion shall be always laid before the Pn>j 
Council abo\c-mentiooed, in iJio 3rd Article 
of Clause I — 16 Before the 16Ui of Februarj 
in everj year, the attomcj -general of the 
Imperial Court of the distnet shall ccrtif), bj 
one of Ins substitutes or of the impcnal attor- 
neys under his orders, whether anj person he 
detained in the state prison situated within his 
district, wnthout the formalities al>o\c pro 
Bcnbcd, whether the registers are rcgularlj 
kept A report of this % isiinlion slmll be draw ii 
up, which shall be sent to our gnnd Judge, 
minister of justice, and in case of persons im 
prisoned or detained lUcgallj, or in contra 
> cntion of ihc said pro> isioiis the ^ isiting coni 
mi'sioncr shall cnu«c such persons to Im. set at 
libcrt) 
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“ Clausl til Of pcnons placed under the (d/~ 
servatwn of the police — Auticll 1G. The list of 
all the peisons placed under the obseivation of 
the police shall be hud before us by our uimis- 
ter of police, in the special annual Pi ivy Council 
mentioned in Aiticle 3. — 17. This li'^t shall be 
made out in the foim presciibcd foi state pii- 
soners by Article 4, excepting^ only that the 
decision by which such observation was autho- 
iizcd, shall be mentioned.— 18. The ])iotraction 
or cessation of such observation shall be deter- 
mined on in the Privy Council. 

“ Clause IV. Of the establishment and regula- 
tion of the state prisons . — Section I. Ofthesu- 
perintendencc of prisons. Akticll 19. The keep- 
ing and government of each' state prison shall 
be intrusted to an officer of gendarmerie, who 
shall have under his orders the troo]) appointed 
to guard the prison, and shall deteimine on 
the propel measures of safety and precaution to 
prevent escape. — 20. There shall be a gaoler 
for the interior management, and the keeping 
of the registers. The gaoler shall have under 
his command a sufficient number of keepeis. — 
21. The military commandant shall he chosen 
by us on the presentation of our minister of the 
general police, and shall be intrusted with' 
every thing relative to the admmistiation of 
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the state pnsons, to the repairs of the buildings 
employed for that purpose, and to the food, 
clothing, and custody of the prisoners — 22 
The gaoler shall be named and subject to bo 
recalled by our minister of general police — 23 
The commandant, gaoler and heepers shall 
be responsible, each so for as concerns him- 
self, for the custody of the prisoners — 24 If, 
through negligence, or any other cause uhat- 
cver, they shall permit tlie escape of a prisoner, 
they shall be removed and prosecuted accord- 
ing to law Section II 0/ the relaUont of the 
ifjicera mth thejnibUcauthoritia — 25 Thcgnolcr 
shall bo subordinate to the commandant, and 
shall rcceuo orders from him — 2G The com- 
mandant shall correspond with our minister 
of the general police and the counsellor of state 
of tho district He shall be under the super- 
intendence of tho prefect — 27 Tho gaoler 
may bo proMsionally suspcndcil and replaced 
by tlic prefect Sectiov 111 Of the internal 
regulations — 28 The gaoler shall keep an cx 
act register of tho prisoners coming m nnd going 
out, nnd shall transcribe therein the orders by 
virtue « hereof they shall be detained — 20 fio 
order of discharge shall be executed without 
notiec being given to the commandant, of the 
decision of the Tney Council nuthoniing fueh 
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thscharge.— 30. Every gaoler or keeper who 
shall favour the clandestine coriespondence of 
a prisoner put in close confinement (an secret) 
shall be discharged and punished with six 
months’ imprisonment. — 31.' The commandant 
shall not take upon himself to allow the pri- 
soners committed to his custody, to go out with 
him, with the gaoler, or with any attendants, 
under pain of removal from his office. — 32. In 
case of the sickness of any prisoner, the com- 
mandant shall appoint the medical officer to 
attend and prescribe for him. — 33. Every pri- 
soner who shall require it may receive a sum of 
two francs daily, or the ordinary provisions for 
his maintenance. — 34. The prisoners shall re- 
tain the disposal of their propei ty, unless where 
it shall be othersvise ordered. — 35. For this 
purpose they shall give all necessary powers 
and acquittances, under the inspection of the 
commandant. The sums they may leceive 
shall only be delivered to them in his presence, 
and with his authority. 

“ Clause V. Of the number of state prisons. 
— Article 36. There shall be no state prisons, 
except in the places hereinafter appointed. — 
37 No state prisonei shall be detained, except 
m any dep6t, and on journeys, in any other 
place than the state prisons by us appointed. — 
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38 Tlio state pnsoDS arc established in the 
Castles of Saumur, Hamsf, Landskaone Pierre 
Chatel, FenestreUe and Compiano-Vincennes 
— 39 Our grand judge minister of justice, our 
ministers at rvar, of the general police, and of 
the public treasury, are each charged, so far ns 
concerns him, with the execution of the pre- 
sent decree, which shall be inserted in the 
Bulletm of the Laws, &.c ” 

All France c ould have been alarmed if lettm 
tie cachet had been renewed the forty magis 
trates of the Council of Slate would not have 
tnLen such a regulation into deliberation An 
poleon must have been dcpnicd of reason, 
supposing he wished to infnnge on public 
libortj, to ha\c proclaimed and inserted in the 
bulletm of the laws, prosisions contrarj to all 
our constitutions, oven to that which existed 
before 1789, and was demanded by the parlin 
ments 

Under the Conscntion, the laws relating to 
suspected persons and emigrants had gii cn rise 
to a great number of state prisons there were 
more than 2000, containing no less than GO 000 
persons, during the carl} part of the go\ erument 
of the Director}, — this number had greatlt 
diminished All these prisons were siiccts 
6i\cl} abolished, the number of state prisoners 
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was reduced to little more than 3000 ; they 
were confined in the oi dmary prisons : the in- 
spection of them was left to the administration, 
particularly the police. The commissioners 
and minister of police were magistrates of pub- 
lic safety ; they had authority to imprison : a 
special article of the constitutions of that period 
gave this nght to the minister of police, or to 
the administration, m case of any plot against 
the State. This number of prisoners increased, 
in 1 799, after the revolution of Praiiial, through 
the execution of the law of hostages. There 
were 9000 persons imprisoned at the period of 
the 18th of Brumaire : these were mostly set at 
liberty. At the commencement of the Imperial 
reign, there remained scarcely 1200 belonging 
to one or other of the foregoing classes. 

The police exercised the most arbitrary ty- 
ranny. The necessity of investing the courts 
with the superintendence of tlie piisons, and of 
authorizing the imperial attorneys to visit them, 
and to liberate all persons not confined by 
lawful process, was generally felt. The regu- 
lation of the prisons was restored to the courts : 
the police was no longer suffered to retain 
prisoners m the usual places of confinement * the 
state prisoners above-mentioned were placed 
under the immediate administration of the mi- 
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luster of police, \ntb power resen c<I for the 
impenal attorneys to visit and to evnminc the 
warrants of these state prisoners, and to set 
at liberty every indmdual not arrested bj vir 
tue of a decision of the Pnv} Council order- 
ing a detention of less than one jenr, and 
countersigned by the Grand Judge From 
that moment bberty was secured in trance, 
ovciy pnsoner was enabled to address himself 
to the magistrates the minister of police and 
his agents were thus stnp|>ed of that tcmblc 
arbitrary power of committing anj mdividual 
at their own pleasure, and of keeping him 
m their own hands, without the tribunals 
taking any cognizance of the ease, facio 
Thus, instead of a warrant issued b\ n mere 
commissary of police, a deliberation of the 
Pnvy Council w*as requisite to retain a prisoner 
in the hands of justice This Pnv*) Council 
consisted of the Emperor, the five grand dig 
nitancs, tw o minister*, besides the minister of 
police and the grand judge, two senators, two 
counsellors of state, the first president, and 
the impcnal attomej of the Court of Cassa 
Uon Sixteen persons, the head of the stale, 
decided on the impnsonmcnt of the indnidnaU 
included in the provision of cxccjition were 
there ever more guaraiittcs gnen to cili 
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zens ? This decree declared, that an indi- 
vidual being a prisoner of state could only 
remain so for one year, and that at the end of 
the year he must be set at liberty, unless the 
Privy Couneil should prolong his captivity by 
a new deliberation. For this purpose, two 
counsellors of state yearly visited the prisons, 
examined every prisoner, heard his demands, 
examined the records of his charge and de- 
fence, made their report to the grand judge, 
who, in the Privy Council, m the presence of 
the two counsellors of state who there took 
their seats, proposed the liberation of the 
.party or his farther imprisonment for one yeai. 
The Privy Council then voted thereon, begin- 
ning with the vote of the first President of the 
- Court of Cassation. 

This decree, therefore, was a benefit ; it was 
a liberal law, a diapason to establish the har- 
mony of society , it left no arbitrary power, 
either in the magistrate, the administration, or 
the police ; it guaranteed security to the citi- 
zens. There was not a counsellor of state 
who inspected the prisons who did not take 
pride in releasing the greatest possible number 
of captives. All those who have assisted in 
the Privy Councils can bear witness that tliese 
counsellors of state acted as the advocates of 
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tlic pnwners These pnsons would in time 
have disappeared, with the circumstanccf 
which had created them, with that race of 
brigands noiinshed in civil war, those in 
tnguing petty priest* of the inferior elergj , 
those persons exasperated by the Tlevolution 
and the losses thej bad sustained in its pro 
gross, who were alwavs hatching plots for sub 
verting the government. There were m France 
200 000 indmduals who had emigrated, siif 
fered deportation or figured in the cud war 
and to whom Aapolcon had restored their 
country and their propertt, but with the 
clause of subjection to a special superintend 
cnee It was from this class of men that the 
state pn'oners were taken , it was this right 
of supcnntLndencc alienated from arbitrary 
pow cr and legalized conformabU to a liberal 
spint and to the pnnciplcs of justice, which 
animated all the acts of the Privy Council 
Mlieneicr a fourth of the member* of the 
Pnvy Council w ere of opinion that the pnsoncr 
oiieht to be released his discharge was instantU 
ordered Besides tbcfc prisoners had, inde 
pendentU of this recourse to the Council of 
State and Pnn Council a contlilutional pro 
tcction in the committee of the senate for indi 
aadual liberty , the\ ncvir faded to appl\ to it. 
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the committee deliberated, demanded expla- 
nations fiom the minister of police, and caused 
a great number of prisoners to be released It 
was necessary to attend to the demands of this 
committee, because when once it had pro- 
nounced its opinion, if the administration had 
not listened to it, it would have reported the 
affair to the senate. But it must not be sup- 
posed, because this committee of individual 
liberty made no noise, never vented pompous 
harangues, or was desirous to be talked of, that 
it was not of great utility. If the state prisons 
had contained, like the Bastile, prisoners who 
were the victims of various intrigues, or of the 
prince’s displeasure, this intervention alone 
would have sufficed to put an end to the abuse. 
It IS equally erroneous to suppose that the 
legislative body had no hand in the making of 
the laws ; the legislative committees discussed 
Xh^projets of laws with the counsellors of state, 
and deliberated thereon , their influence was 
not tumultuous, but it was not on that account 
the less effectual 

A circumstance which happened at Dantzic 
induced the Emperor to frame the decree on the 
state prisons. An old man had been detained 
fifty years in a tower at Weiselmunde , he 
had lost his memoiy , it was impossible to And 
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out who he \va8, or why he was detained m 
prison 

Napoleon wished to enforce the stnet c\ccu‘- 
tion of the law, which ordained that in all or 
dinary cases pnsoners should be placed in the 
hands of the magistrates within twentv four 
hours after their arrest and that in evtraor 
dinary cases, attended with peculiar circum 
stances, there should he no cs-ccption for more 
than one year, and that in this case the deten 
tion should be authonzed by the decree of a 
Pnvy Council of sixteen persons, mode on 
the report of the minister at the head of the 
administration of justice This regulation of 
goicmment maj hare excited empU cauls 
People declaim, in societies, without searching 
into the truth of matters , perhaps the title was 
hlamcable , these places of confinement ought to 
hai e been called ciecatire prisons for mdinduals 
subjected to general supennlendence 

No people cicr enjojed more extensive civil 
liberty than the F rcnch nation under ?> apoleon , 
there is no State m Europe w Inch has not a 
greater number of pnsoners committed to pn 
sons under different warrants or forms, without 
being ncccssanl} subjected to a regular tnal 
bj the courts A countrj where the arbitran 
violence of the impress on the quajs and m 
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the public streets, is authorized by the laws, 
ought not to boast of enjoying true civil liberty , 
no such thing exists for the lower classes m 
England, although it is certainly enjoyed by 
gentlemen. If the criminal legislation of Eng- 
land be compared with that of France, the 
abuses and imperfection of the former, compa- 
ratively with the latter, will be easily seen. 
As to the criminal legislation of Austria, Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and the other States of Europe, 
it is sufficient to say that there is no publicity 
either in the informations, the debates, or the 
examinations of the parties and witnesses. The 
laws of Napoleon are accordingly very dear to 
the Italians, and to every nation in which they 
have been put in force : the inhabitants have 
obtained as a favour that they should continue 
to be the law of the land. 
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ory. He had negotiated with the English, 
both directly and secretly, whilst this gene- 
ral was on the island ; treating this representa- 
tive of the mother-country m such an insulting 
manner as obliged him to retum to France. 
But General H^douville, before he left the co- 
lony, distrusting the intentions of Toussaint- 
Louverture, gave powers to General Rigaud, 
chief of the men of colour, confiding to him, 
independently of Toussamt, the command of 
all the southern part of Saint-Domingo, which 
island thus became severed into two divisions, 
the North, under Toussamt, which was under 
the dominion of the blacks; and the South, 
under Rigaud, in which the men of colour 
were the prevailing faction. A horrible civil 
war soon broke out between these two parties. 
The Directory seemed to look on this contest 
with pleasure, thinking the rights of the mo- 
ther-country secured by its duration. This 
war was raging at its utmost height m the be- 
ginning of 1800. 

The first question which Napoleon had* to 
consider on coming to the head of affairs, was 
whether it would be for the interest of the mo- 
ther-country to foment and encourage this civil 
war, 01 to put an end to it. After mature 
leflection, but without any hesitation, he de- 
cided for the lattei course 
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I at, BecauM; a fallacious policj » calculated 
to keep up intestine war, was unworthy of (lie 
greatness and generosity of the nation and was 
likely m the end to render both parties cquallj 
hostile to the mother-country 2dly, Because 
domestic hostilities^ instead of xycakcning a 
nation, renovate its energies, and mure it to 
war , and therefore whenever the time slmuld 
come for rostonng the mithont^ of the mother- 
country, she would Iiave had to deal witli a 
more formidable people 3dl> Because if this 
cml war continued, the inhabitants would lo«c 
all industrious habits, and the colon) be de- 
prived of what little remained of its ancient 
prospent) Thus momiuy and policj cquallj 
dictated the propnety of stopping the ofTusicm 
of French blood without delay, but what were 
the means to bo employed? The Director) had 
tried to restore the statu* guo between tlic two 
parties , hut the passions which actuated the 
blacks and the men of colour were too Moicnt 
to he rcstnuned while the mother-eountr) had 
no means of repressing them The men of co- 
lour were, undoubtedly, braver and more war 
like than the blacks but the) were so much 
inferior in number tint it wa^ ea^y to anticipate 
the moment of their defeat TJic tnuntph of 
the blacks would ba^c been signalized V' 
total mas*iacrc and destruction of tlu men of 
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colour — an ii reparable loss to the mother- 
country, which could only hope to reestablish 
its authority by making use of the influence of 
the latter against the blacks. The First Con- 
sul therefore resolved to support the stronger 
party; to withdraw the powers held by General 
Rigaud, to recall him to France, to disarm the 
men of colour, to extend Toussaint’s authority 
over the whole colony, to appoint him com- 
mander-in-chief of Samt-Domiugo, and to give 
all his confidence to the blacks. 

Colonel Vmcent, director of the fortifications 
of Samt-Dommgo, possessed in a high degree 
the confidence of Toussamt, whose chargd-(T af- 
faires he was. This officer was then at Pans : 
the First Consul sent for him, informed him 
of hiB partiality for the blacks, and his peifect 
confidence in the character of Toussamt, and 
sent him back to the colony, carrying, 1st, 
the decree by which Toussamt was appointed 
commander-m-chiefof Samt-Dommgo ; 2dly,the 
constitution of the year VIII ; 3dly, a procla- 
mation to the blacks, in which he said to them : 
“ Brave Blacks, remember that France alone ac~ 
hriowledges your liberty >” He added two other 
commissioners, who,’ with Colonel Vincent, 
were ordered to take all necessary measures 
for restoring tranquillity, and putting an end 
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to ho*tilitic» This judicious policj had the 
happiest effects Rigaud returned to France, 
the men of colour laid down their arms, 
the nulhontv of the bhchs was pcaccabiv 
nchnow lodged throughout the colons thej 
applied themselves to agriculture , the colony 
seemed for a moment to tense from lU ashes 
the ss hues svere protected , even the men of 
colour secoTcd bj the moral influence of the 
mother-country, breathed again, and began 
to repair their losses The years ISOO and 
1804, svere tsso prosperous years for the 
colony ngncuUurc, lasvs and commerce floii 
nsbed once more under the government of 
Toussaint, tlioaiithonty of the mother country 
"A-as acVnossledgcel and respected (at least 
rn appearance) , Toussaint regidarls made a 
monthly report to the minister of marine. 

- The real siesss of the chiefs of the blaeVs 
could not hoaever long remain concealed 
from the 1-rench gosemment Toussaint kept 
up a secret intelligence both ssith Jamaica and 
London, he svas gudts of irreguIanUcs in hit 
administration which could not be attributed 
to Ignorance He had constantiv eluded the 
reiterated onlcr to cao«c to lie in'cnheil in 
gold letters on the standarsis, tlie-e itpns 
fions m the proclamation of the hirst Consul 
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“ Brave BlacIc.Sy remember that France alone ac- 
InioivleiJges your bhe^'ty^ 

When Admiral Gantheaiime sailed from 
Brest at the beginning of 1801, with a division 
of troops under the command of General Sa- 
liuguet, he took on board a great number of 
blacks and men of colour, bound for Saint-Bo- 
mingo. Tdussaint appealed extrfemely uneasy 
about this : it was known that from that time he 
resolved not to sutfer any French troops exceed- 
ing, two thousand men to enter the colony ; and 
to burn Cape-town if the army of Sahuguet 
should prove too strong for him to defend the 
town against it; but Admiral Gantheaume 
steered towards the Mediterranean — he was. 
bound for Egypt. 

The prosperity which the Republic enjoyed 
in the course of 1801, after the peace of Lune- 
ville, made it easy 'to foresee that England 
would soon be compelled to lay down arms, 
when decisive measures might be adopted 
with regard to Samt-Bommgo. Two alterna- 
tives then claimed the consideration of the 
First Consul : the first was to invest General 
Toussaint-Louverture with the whole civil and 
military authority, under the title of gover- 
nor-geneial of the colony ; to intrust the 
command to the black generals , to consoh- 
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date and legalize the regulations respecting 
labour established by Toussaint, which had 
already been crowned mth the most brilliant 
success , to oblige the black farmers to pay a 
rent or acknowledgment to the ancient French 
proprietors, and to preserve to the mother- 
country the exclusive commerce of the whole 
colonj, by employing numerous cruisers to 
guard the coasts The second scheme con- 
sisted in reconquenng the colony by force of 
arms, in removing to Fmncc nil the blacks, 
who had held commands superior to that of 
a chief of battalion , in disarming the blocks 
scouring their civil liberties, and m restoring 
the properly to the colonists Each of these 
projects had its advantages and disadnintngcs 
The benefits of the first wore palpable The Tie 
public w ould have an army of from 25 to 30,000 
blacks, which would make all America trem- 
ble this would be a new element of power 
which would cost her no sacnficc either of 
men or money The old propnetors would, 
no doubt, lose thrco-lbiirths of tlicir fortunes , 
but the commerce of Franco would lose no 
thing, as It would still enjoy the cxcltisuo 
prinlegc The second project was more ad 
vantageons to the colonial propnctnis it was 
more conformable to justice but it required 
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a war which could not but produce the de- 
struction of a great number of men, and tlie 
loss of a considerable sum of money ; the op- 
posite pretensions of the blacks, the men of 
colour, and the white proprietors, Avould al- 
ways be an object of discord and embarrass- 
ment for the mother-country ; Saint-Domingo 
would always be m jeopaidy. Accordingly 
the First Consul inclined to the former scheme, 
because it appeared to him most consistent 
with true policy, and most conducive to the 
influence of his flag in America. With an 
army of from 25 to 30,000 blacks, what miglit 
be not undeitake against Jamaica, the Antilles, 
Canada, the United States themselves, or the 
Spanish colonies I With such important po- 
litical interests, could the difieience of a few 
millions more or less of revenue to Fiance be 
placed in competition'^ But such a project 
required the concurience of the blacks ; it 
was necessaiy that they should evince their 
fidelity to the mother-country, and to the Re- 
public which had conferred such benefits upon 
them. The children of the black chiefs edu- 
cated in France, in the colonial schools insti- 
tuted for this purpose, daily strengthened the 
ties which connected these islandeis with the 
, mother-country. Such was the slate ot Saint- 
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ration of mdopendencc published by the blacks, 
and even seemed inclined to defend it, ho ex 
cited a sentiment of disgust, which was, how- 
ever, dissembled, in order to avoid nlamimg 
Toussnmt, and to collect the valuable iiifomia 
tion which tills Colonel possessed, respecting 
the military position of the blacks, and the 
fortifications which the} had constructed in the 
hills Aa soon as tins was effected. Colonel Vin 
cent ivaa ordered to keep himself, for the future, 
a stranger to the nffaini of Saint-Dommgo he 
was placed at the disposal of the minister at 
war, to bo employed in hismilitarj duties, and 
as ho wished to bo sent to a warm countr), ho 
obtained tlio direction of the fortifications of 
Tuscany Ho afterwards attended ns director 
of fortifications, for several }carB succcssiicly, 
at the January council of works which was held 
m presence of tlio Emperor he there got his 
plans adopted for the clmtcaux Desprustdes, of 
Florence, Leghorn, and Porto-I crrnjo lie 
was partial to Florence, where ono of Ins 
daughters was roamed All this ought not to 
have gii cn nso to hbcllou* tuierlirms trliich iis 
grace an htiloncal uvrL The 1 irst Consul 
could not possibU linic communicnted his 
projects respecting Saint Domingo, whah re 
ijuircd profound sccrtc} mid were to be esc- 
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ciited 111 a few months, to a pci son who was the 
agent of Toiissaint, and wliosc secret maclii- 
nations weie no longer a mystery. He could 
not possibly have imparted to him his nego- 
tiations with the Court of London, and that 
with respect to the expedition of Saint-Do- 
mingo, and by a prepaiatory note ; since neither 
notes, conferences, nor negotiations with Eng- 
land, relative to the expedition of Samt-Do- 
mmgo, ever passed, or took place. 

Notf til 
V oL II. Chap. XIII 

This contains the departure of the Captain- 
General Le Clerc’s army from France, its arrival 
at Samt-Domingo, and its subsequent opera- 
tions It is said : 

“1st, That Napoleon had sc\ eral functionaries of the co- 
lonies in his private cabinet, i\ho drew up secret instructions, 
without ever calling in the experienced nautical officer uho 
at that time held the poi (efeutUe of the marine, to give his 
opinion, even on the naial details of the expedition, he had 
nothing to do but to sign as a true copy, the instructions 
already approved and signed by tlie First Consul ; that the 
time occupied by the fleets of Brest, Rochefort, and L’Orient, 
in rallying at Cape Samana, prevented the expedition from 
surprising Toussaint-Louverture; 2dly, That the negotia- 
tions set on foot b;y tlie Cabinet of Saint-Cloud with foreign 
Cabinets, relative to the expedition, had made known ihe 
details of the plan; 3dly, That the secret instructions for 
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designed nnd dyncted bv white olHcers of 
enmneers All the admirals and gcncnls 
commanding troops or squadrons whether of 
Brest L’Onent, Bochefort, Cadiz, or Toulon, 
bad orders from the minister of manne. For 
the execution of these orders it was neces- 
sary that the general of the land-forces and the 
admiral should concert their measures toge- 
ther, besides Admiral Vilhrct-Jo\eu»c com 
mandmgall the squadrons in chief, had general 
orders for the sea «emcc as the Captain ge- 
neral Lc Clcrc had for the land scnaec Tlie<c 
orders o ere not intended to be published , but 
ncrcrtheless lhc\ Mere not what arc called 
secret orders The squadron and dinsion in- 
tended to take possession of Port au Prince 
were next in importance to those of the Cape 
Admiral Vdlaret-Jojcusc and Captain general 
Lo Clcrc were instructed to land at the Capo 
Lntouchc Trxiillc commanderof the Rochefort 
squadron, and the Genera! of division lloiidet 
■ncrc intended to land at Port au-Pnnee Ad- 
miral Latouchc Trfnllc was the nblc->t officer 
of our navy and, except the admiral of the 
fleet the clde«t General Boiidct had serred in 
the war of the colonics he s\ns csteimed b\ 
the men of colour who are numerous in the 
southern part of the island Tlie Rochefort 
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sqiiadion destined for Poit-au-Prince was to 
take on board the men and stoies requisite toi 
tins operation. From these orders no deviation 
could be made, except pursuant to an agreement 
between the Captain-general and the Admiial. 
It appeals that the Captain-general entei lamed 
a momeutaiy intention of landing Boudet’s di- 
vision to take possession of the Cape, and men- 
tioned it to the Admiial, who convinced him of 
the disadvantages of this plan “ Admiral Ln- 
touche and General Boudet, ’ said he, “ having 
understood, when they left France, that they 
were going to Port-au-Prince, have wjde th'd, 
arrangements accordingly. If we "■'- 

dispositions of government arbitran.y 
expedition to Port-au-Pnnce shoulf *- 
fail, you and I shall be respons : ^ ~ 

Captain-general Le Clerc immedi'f'/; - - ’ 
to these prudent consideration?. r» ' ' ^ ^ 
to allege any necessity or urrrzr ' * ' ‘ - 

changing the original desth'r c ' . . ‘ * 
of General Boudet. Had tif - 

with the first wishes of tie , **; 

General Boudet ^vould r * " i - 

Cape an hour sooner: Cv— ' r " , , 

have been burnt, arc r .. - - . : - - 

expedition to Port-aj-f—' - ~ 

and that this to VE - - 


yh'^ceUnnm — ^ o c. - 
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of the capital It ^qs the ^ant of pilots 
which caused the delay in ihc occupation of 
the Cape , and it was on unpardonable piece 
of negligence in the marine department not to 
provide them before leaving Brest But even 
bad Admiral Villaret-Jojeusc been provided 
with pilots, bo ANOuld on bis arn>al have in 
stantly entered the Cape Beads under a press 
of sail , and had he immediaielj landed hi* 
troops, Cape to^^n >\ould nc\cnlielc 85 ha\c 
been burnt, because fi\e or sit hours were 
sufficient for the blacks to nccomphsh its de- 
struction, as the) had long before urcvocablv 
detennmed on this measure, and made all 
their preparations accordmgl\ 

The First Consul hesitated for a momcnl\Nhc 
ther he ought toordcr the Captain general not to 
effect his landing or commence hostilities, until 
hia letter to Toutsaint-Louvcrlurc uhich the 
children of that General camcil uith them 
should be sent back to him, but this uould 
have been productive of great mconvcnicncc< — 
Toussaint would have kept the children and the 
letter following him from place lo place w 
long a* It suited him to do so Tlicrc barf been 
many instances of this species of cunning 
This then, would hare exposed the nrm\ to 
the lo*s of a mo*l preciou* opportuniiv and 
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would have given the blacks time to recover 
from their first surprise. It was unlucky that 
Toussamt’s children were for seveial da3^s pie- 
vented from landing, but this circumstance 
was ultimately of no importance. In reflect- 
ing on the conduct of Tou<?saint-Louverture 
with General H6douville during the whole 
reign of the Directory, and that winch he pur- 
sued m 1800 and 1801, it is evident that he 
had resolved to perish or attain independence; 
that IS to say, not to permit the presence of any 
white force of more than 2000 men in the co- 
lony. Toussamt well knew that m proclaiming 
his constitution he had unmasked himself, 
drawn the sword, and thrown away the scab- 
bard 


Note IV. 

VoL. II Chap. XVII. Page 177, and Chap. XVIII. 

These two chapters contain the seizure of 
Toussamt-Louverture, his transportation to 
France, the insurrection of the blacks, and the 
death of Captain-general Le Clerc. 

Captain-general Le Clerc was an oflScei of 
the first ment, equally skilful in the labours 
of the cabinet and in the manoeuvres of the field 
of battle ; he had served in the campaigns of 
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1796 and 1797 as ndjutant-gcnenU to Nnpo- 
]eon , and in that of 1709 as a gcnefal of di 
vision under Moreau He commanded at the 
battle of Freisingen, where he defeated the 
Archduke Ferdinand , he led into Spam an army 
of observation of 20 000 men intended to act 
against Portugal , finally, in this expedition of 
Saint-Domingo, he displayed great talent and 
activity In less than three months ho van 
quished and reduced to submission that black 
army which had aignalixed itself bv the defeat 
of an English force 

At the time of his departure from h ranee, 
Captain-general laj ClcrcluO, in fiict, receiitd 
from Napoleons o«n hands, scerct instruc 
tions «ith respect to the political line of con 
duct he was to pursue in the government of 
the colony These instructions remained iin 
known until the death of General Ixi Clerc 
they w ere delii ored scaled up, to his successor 
The general officer who wrote the History of the 
Peiolutions of Saint Domingo knew of their 
existence but was never able to discover their 
contents Captain general la; Clerc wonhl 
have prevented mans disasters, and spared 
himself much v citation had In scni)Mduinl\ 
adhered to the spirit of his scerct msiruction> 

Bv these he was onlcrcd to place tin grutc't 
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confidence in the men of colour, to treat them 
as the equals of the whites, to promote the 
marriages of men of colour with white women, 
and of women of colour with- white men; but 
to pursue a system directly the reverse with 
the blacks. Within the first week after the 
pacification of the colony, he was, to order all 
the black generals, adjutant-generals, colonels, 
and chiefs of battalions, on service m their 
respective ranks in the continental divisions of 
France. He was to put them on board eight 
or ten ships m the different ports of the colony, 
and despatch them to Brest, Rochefort, and 
Toulon ; he was to disarm all the blacks, ex- 
cepting ten battalions of 600 men each, com- 
manded by one-third of black officers and non- 
commissioned officers, one-third of officers and 
non-commissioned officers of colour, and one- 
third of white Lastly, he was to take all ne- 
cessary measures for securing the en]oyment 
of civil liberty to the blacks, and to confirm 
the orders of classification and labour which 
Toussamt-Louverture had established. But 
Le Clerc suffered himself to be prejudiced 
against the mulattoes : he participated in the 
antipathy of the creoles against them, who 
hate them woise than even the blacks • he 
sent Rigaud, their chief, out of the colony. 
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jjo niu]attoes were alienated, and they now 
jffjjjed the blacks Le Clerc placed his con6- 
dence m the black generals, ns Dessalmes, 
Chnstophe, Clervau\, &,c and not only retained 
them in the colony, but gave them important 
commands He consented to allow Toussaint- 
Louverture to reside ID the colony neicrthe- 
less having afterwards detected a secret and 
culpable correspondence of this general ho had 
him arrested and conveyed to France, but the 
black staff, generals, adjutant generals, colo- 
nels, and chiefs of battalions retained their 
situations MTicn the First Consul was in 
formed of this conduct, ho was c'tcccdingly 
concerned the authority of the mother 
country in the colony could onl\ be csta 
Wished through the influence of the men 
of colour It was to be feared that bv the 
delay in removing the black chief* from tho 
colony, the opportunity had been lost It 
was impossible for person* vv ho had governed 
ns sovereigns, whose vanity was equal to their 
Ignorance, to hv c quietly and submit to the rule 
of the motbcr-country , the first thing necessary 
for the security of Saint Domingo vms there 
fore, to remove Irom 150 to 200 of the chiefs 
In this proceeding no moral pnncipic would 
have been violated sinct ull generals and olfi 
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cers aie bound to seive in any part of the state 
in which it may be thought proper to employ 
them. As all these black chiefs were in cor- 
respondence with Jamaica, and with the Eng- 
lish cruisers, this measure would at once have 
deprived the whole population of its military 
leaders, and cut oflP every channel of commu- 
nication with foreigners. Finally, it would 
have been much more proper for Toussaint to 
have returned to France as a general of divi- 
sion, than as a criminal answerable to the 
mother-country, not only for old offences 
which had once bedn pardoned, but for other 
crimes of subsequent date. 

The decree of the 28th of Floreal, ISOl, 
which ordained the continued slavery of the 
blacks in Martinique and the Isle of France, 
and their liberty m Samt-Domingo, Guada- 
loupe, and Cayenne, was just, politic, and 
expedient. It was necessary to secure the 
tranquillity of Martinique, which had just 
been surrendered by the English. The 
general law of the Republic was the liberty 
of the blacks: if this particular law had not 
been made toi this colony and the Isle of 
France, .the blacks of those colonies would 
have demanded the benefit of the general law: 
the consequent reaction would have fallen 
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much more heavily on the blacks or Saint Do- 
ramgo Had the government remained silent, 
and the blacks continued 8la\cs at Martinique, 
they would naturally have asked hy, notwiih 
standing the la^\, persons of their colour were 
kept m a state of slavery at Martinique! It>\a8 
tlicrcforc, incumbent on the go\ ernment to saN 
** The blacks shall be slaves at ISlartmiquo and 
at the Isles of h ranee and Bourbon and Ihcj 
shall be free at Somt-Doramgo, Gundnioupc, 
and Cayenne and to proclaim the tlalus quo 
ns a pnnciplc 

It cannot be supposed that there nre men 
oxtraragant enough after the cxpcncncc of 
past events, to insist thot the 1 irst Consul ou^ht 
abruptly to have given liberty to the blacks 
of Martinique, and of the Isles of France and 
Bourbon the consequence of this would have 
been insurrections m both these inlands, and 
the continuance of their pcjnralion from the 
mother country, as well an the destruction of 
the colony of Martinique, which had just In^n 
restored by the Lnghsh in a quiet and j»ro 
sperous state Many thousinds of the white 
French inhabitants would have become the 
prey of the ferocious African population As 
to the continuation of the ^h^c Iradi that 
could not nficcl the blacks of ^aint noniin^n 
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who weie desiious that it should be kept uj) 
to reciuit and augment their nu'nibeis : they 
had encouraged it for their own advantage. 

The question of the liberty of the blacks is 
very complicated and difficult. In Africa 
and in Asia it has been resolved , but it has 
been so by means of polygamy. The whites 
and the blacks there foim parts of the same 
family. The head of the family having white 
and black wives, and wives of colour, the 
' white and mulatto children are brothers, are 
bred in the same cradle, bear the same name, 
and eat at the same table. Would it then 
be impossible to authorize polygamy m our 
islands, restricting the number of wives to 
two, a white one and a black one ^ The Fust 
Consul had several conferences with theolo- 
gians to prepare this grand measure The pa- 
triarchs had several wives m the first ages of 
Christianity : the Church permitted and tole- 
rated a species of concubinage, the effect of 
which was to allow one man to have several 
wives The Pope and the Councils have the 
authority and the means to authorize such an 
institution, because the object of it is the con- 
ciliation and harmony of society, and not the 
increasing of carnal pleasures. The effect of 
these marriages would be confined to the 
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superable obstacle There onl) remained the 
Pnnee of Ponte-Corvo, and hc\\Tis conceded, 
after long ncgotmtionn earned on at Pan< bj 
the Swedish general, Count de Wrede 

^ Pace I1& 

Napolton, Cir from approring of thfa clfctjoo, smurO ai 
/hut mttch du*ati«flcd with it. Dot »AcTW*rd* on rtfl«t4ng 
that m coiucndtig to BeniadotieAclcTatKm^hcwBi rewoTto;* 
Q riTol who*© popularity excited hu jealoiay ‘ WrfU taiJ 
he let the decree of fate be Accompruhed ** » 

Thi' 18 too absurd to ment refutation Ber 
nndotte ^^*a8 destitute of mililar) ropulatioD 
There \Ncrc in France Iwcntj genenis %\hohad 
commanded in chief, and norc more cclcbnicd 
tlian he Besides he was \crj unpopular 
from having been attached to the tia 

J^fiin ge lie had received no education ^vlml“ 
c\cr 

pAOt iw 

After hariDg iupported the pa«u(re of ibr Tiglumenio 
Bcniadotte, with the »dT»nefd gturd of the Ffciwh urmy 
entered the tutmg town of pAlmn-Som*, nid from ihenre 
proceeded to attack the lortree* of he 

Bemadotte attacked Gradiscn dimng the 
pas*iage of the Isonzo, he was complctcl) de 
feated, and lost between 400 and 500 cIhmcc 
.•■troops It ssTis so iiu-kiirtil an opt ration a^ to 
excite in a high degree the dispfeasna of 
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Napoleon. N\lin ,ii \\n^ umv pushed tin K,*n/n 
\uih Sen nil leiV dni'^nni, and oa npu d u (nun- 
inanduiiT povilmn on ilu* lunLrld*^ <d dn* K'ti 
bank. Itwa'^nol nnid tlun. that llu' b»rln •^s, 
lhu^ inve''tcd and conunnndetl, ‘'innnnU'rt'd, 

! Is 

" Hi IihIc'-u-ciI tl hnl In the Utir ill 

Vi nu< , O' 1 >' m riu u 

M. tl’iNilianruL'' V. a^- ane^ted on the Bun 
ta, U's he \Mi'' leuMuir Vennnn liy IkTiiadoiie, 
\vho‘'C dni'-ion oecujiiod that paii of tin* 
countrs 

I’m-} J‘;n 

‘ III ili'.pl'iN t (I till tn-t oloiiri'il ll li*.'' 

Hi*' conduct in ihi^- re-'peci, w.is con^idt U'd 
as ciju.dly iidiculous and nn])o]ili(': it u.is 
nnivci'^ally condemned in I'raner. 'I’lie Di- 
rectory dl‘^avo^^ cd it. 

P\Ot 1 11 ) 

“Soon.ifitr, lie nnrrird ilie ihnifd'nr of n nifrtlnnl of 
A\ignon, iiriiletl .'ll .Marv('illt’s iiriiiinl Cl try. 'I lii-i \otmg 
lady, vimor-m 1.111 lo .foscjdi lion, iji trie, had hi in mteiiih d 
for General Diiphot, wito ii'c; .is- .i*.Mn.it('d .it lloiiif in n 
popul.ir insnrrctlion ” 

In 179G, while Napoleon was in I%ypt, .lo- 
seph maincd Ins sisici-in-law to Bcinadolte, 
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Pace 148 

‘ At the moment when the profouml cooceptioiu of the 
Tnmliiet were reelning * Ac. 

Bernadotte was for two months minister of 
Mar, Ins administration marked onl} ht 
folly, and by tlie protection he afforded to the 
mob orators of the SoaSte dtt Manage lie 
effected nothmg^ in the MTiy of organixation 
and the Directory was obliged to dismiss him 
from oflScc, on account of his scditiou’: m 
trigues lie had ceased to be minister, when 
Mossena decided the campaign, b} tlic yic 
tory of Zuncli, totrards the end of September 
1709 Uc was complctclj ignonnt of these 
combinations, and his causing u dircrsnm to 
be made on Phdipsburg uith 25,000 men, was 
an ojwralion conlrnr) to nil rule 

pAOt |40 

** After ihe rcvolatKin of tlie 18th Dnimairr" 

On the 18tli of Dnimnirc Bernadotte joinitl 
the Soatif- du Muttdgf, in opposing the fliicce'v 
fill transactions of that dnj h>n))olcon par 
doned him for his wifcs sake 
Paoc 181 

‘ Tbc Juaplinr wl icli Ito Jn ihe irmj 

HinoTiT** 

In Hanover hoprolrctctl and parlinpatrtl in 
the jicculatniiis of tlie liiundant MirlntuY 
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Page 152. 

“ Keeps the Russian nrmy m check." 

KutusofF had no desire to quit Ikauau ; 
Bernadotte was a complete stranger to the 
whole operation of Ulm. The corps of Marshal 
Soiilt, of twice the stiength of his, was at 
Munich. 

“ The Emperor conferi. on Marshal Bcrnndoltc the 
so\ercignty and the title of Prince and Duke of Pontc- 
Corvo ” 

In making him Prince of Ponte-Corvo, the 
Emperors only object was to exalt his wife, 
the sister-in-law of Joseph. 

Page 152. 

“ It was in this engagement that the young Prince Louis 
of Prussia lost lus life.” 

Prince Louis of Prussia was killed in the ac- 
tion at Saalfeld. That was an affair of import- 
ance : it was Marshal Lannes who commanded 
there. .The action at Schleitz sustained by the 
corps of Marshal Bernadotte, was of little con- 
sequence ; besides, the Emperor was there m 
person. 

Same Page. 

“ After the battle of Jena ” 

The conduct of Bernadotte, at Jena, was 
such, that the Emperor had signed the decree 
for bringing him before a council of war, and 

Miscellanies. — vol. i. 15 
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he would inmtably have been shot, ro general 
wai the indignation of the army agnmut him. 
he had nearlj occasioned the los^ of the battle 
It was out of regard for his \Mfe, that the Em 
peror destroyed the order, at the moment he 
Ti’as about to put it m the bands of the Pnneo 
of Neufchdtcl ShortK after nemndotte dis 
tingui'hed himself at the battle of Halle hich 
in Rome degree effaced the former unfavourable 
impre^ions 

Bcmadoltc commanded the first corps, con* 
Ristmg of IS 000 men he amved at ^aumbu^g 
in the rear of Marshal Pnroust, who command 
ed the third corps, 30,000 strong Bemadolie 
had orders to support Pavoust, thus forming a 
mass of 50,000 men, to defend the defile of 
Ko'cn and the field of battle of Aver^tadt 
Half Ibc corps of Da\ou<t had nlreadN pa^'id 
the Saal when Bemndottc arrived and olffrcd 
to head the column upon the foolidi prctc\t 
that his corp*> was I DaxoU't ^^llh rea 
SOD opposed this, representing that it would 
oecstton the of mluabJc lime, and would 
confute the different troops in a defile uhtch 
nould be prodijctncof much mischief Err 
nadotte then m-H hi« camp and marched to- 
\\Tird< Pomburs at hreaV of da\ he pi‘wd 
the ^nal there Preci‘*eh at tln< time Patou i 
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was attacked by the King of Piussia) Rt the 
head of BO.OOO of his best troops. He then felt 
severely the loss of the 18,000 men undei Ber- 
nadette ; it was under these circumstances that 
the battle of Avei.stadt took place, in which 
Davoust gained so much glory. Bernadotle, 
atDoriiburg, had still an opportunity of retriev- 
ing his error, by falling upon the lear of the 
Prussian army ; he contented himsell with pa- 
rading his troops, without firing a sliot; the 
generals, officers, and soldiers evinced the bit- 
terness of their indignation in loud accusations 
of treason. 


Paoi 175 

“ The evening before the battle of Wagram, the Emjteror 
issued a genera! order, forbidding any of the troops to quit 
the ranks, for tlie purpose of conveying the wounded to tlie 
waggons ; measures being taken, as the order stated, to 
render them assistance on the field. Tlie Prince of Ponte- 
Corvo, «ho commanded tlie Saxons, did not insert this pro- 
hibition m the orders of Ins corps ; and as it happened, tlint 
during the action the French division of Dupas, which lie 
had placed m reserve, was withdrawn Without his being 
informed of it, and tliat an adjoining corps sewed upon the 
Iiorses belonging to the Saxon waggons, for the service of 
its flying artillery, the Saxon troops suffered more than any 
other , a great number of them lay wounded on the field 
Bernadette ordered the horses to be taken from some pieces 
of cannon and applied to the use of the waggons for tlie 
wounded , and when it was represented to him that it ex- 
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p«ed thp ftrtilkry to tKo mk of bcin;r taken ‘ ^\‘llat 
thenT ntd the phiUnihropJC wanwr, tHf cannon are but 
•o tnoch bran the blood of the aolcber H woch more 
pcedoo* ** 

This 18 nltogcther false The Saxon* gave 
v,^}, both on the morning of the battle of 
Wagram, and on the evening before, they were 
the worst troops in the whole army Nofirith 
standing this, Uic Pnnee of Tontc Con o con 
trar) to all order and discipline, issued a 
proclamation the follow mg daj , calling them a 
column of gnnite Wean of hi* idle vapour 
ing and boasting, the T mperor dcpnvtd bun of 
his command, and sent him back to Pan*. 

Pao* 13C 

* In tbp mean Innr tbc order of tbc rmperor bad l>ccn 
pxpcatpj (brmipbooi tbe amt)’ to tuch a degree of tcrentT 
tliat a Marthal of France acciitg wwnc pmtadicfi carryme 
tbeir Colonel wboie tblpb bad been carried away by a ball 
ordered them to aci bhn down by ibe roaJ'Atde and Ami 
them back to tbeir ranka wuh a tTprimaatL ‘ 

•aid be to tbe dying Coloorl, * a soldier ibmiU know Ito» 
to die on tbe tpot wlura be rreelTt^ hm wound. \ yoong 
oOlcer Colonel Lebrnn tbe aero of ibe DoVe of n«rmri« 
wan at tbb Utne near tbe \Urabnl, be »btidd«^trd wtib 
horror * Out profeA^bm don not allow of tmich drlnv) 
aatil tbe unfeelmg warrrort * It ia no lime to talt of pbitm 

tbropy daring a dar ofbatilp 


A calumnv 
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Page 15G. 

“ On lus anival at Antwerp, his (BernadoUe’s) proRcnLO 
dispelled all their fears. Endowed with unwearied activity 
he combined and arranged, as by magic, all the means of 
defence. He did more , he excited an universal enthu- 
siasm. Thousands of soldiers arose at lus call, and de- 
feated the rash projects of the enemy. The English aban- 
doned the enterprise, and the Prince prepared to rejoin the 
army of Germany. He was about to resume a command 
in It, when peace ivas signed; upon this he returned to 
Pans, and was invested with the Grand Cross of St. Henry 
of Saxony ” 

On his arrival at Pans, the Minister of war 
supposing that he had returned on account of 
ill health, sent him to Antwerp, where he talk- 
ed much, ^vrote much, and did nothing to the 
purpose. When he arrived at Antwerp, the 
English expedition had already failed ; Ant- 
werp was safe, for the Sclieldt squadron, 
carrying 12,000 seamen, had returned to the 
city, and reinforced the garrison, which now 
consisted of 30,000 men. The object of all 
Lord Chatham s arrangements must have been 
the intercepting of this squadron, which wa.s 
m the roadv of Flushing ; for, without that, 
Antwerp could never have been taken. 


Pace 

“Some political /.riirrs ba* c mpjKr^d thu irapokon 
great influfaux- m V'f'urin;^ iJu; *\< of JJer- 


exerted a 
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nsdotte to tlio throne of Sweden In tlus topect they lu»c 
been mtft eX gn . Not only was the Eraperor a ttranget to 
ihu aitonlihing nonriotticn, it a oUo certeio thut it was far 
from sgreeable to him " 

If this election had been disagreeable to 
the Emperor, it ^vou]d not ha\o taken place, 
for It was to obtain hts protection and the good 
Avill of France that the Swedes made it 

The Emperor was allured b} the glory of 
seeing a Marshal of France become a King 
a woman for whom be interested, a 

Queen, and his godson, a Pnnee RojtiI Kc 
ga^e Bemadotte, on his departure from Pans, 
several millions of francs, to enable him to nii* 
pear in Sweden with suitable splendour 

Vxa% IC3 

ProTjdfd lh»l the »fore*aM Pnocr in t»« be be elected 
by ihc Sutrt lo the laccmum to the ibrone »h*ll before 
hrt wTiTal in the Swedlih territory hire declared b» |Tni« 
fenloQ of ibe I ntheran ETangelicmJ Doetniw "it 

BemadoUc ^vas bom in the Apostolic Ho- 
man Catholic ffiith this he abjured for the 
Hcfornicd Ucligion ^lauj tsould Iiatc done 
os much , but It was this circumstance that 
pretented Pnneo Eugene from being w^nl to 
reign over Sweden Ills wife, a Pnncc^s of 
Bavana, would have been iiicon''olnblc I)c 
aircc, the reigning Quten of Sweden, rcfuwd 
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to change her religion, but still professes the 
Apostolic Roman Catholic Faith, m which 
she was born. 

Page 255. 

“Letter from the Prince Royal of Sweden, to H. M. the 
Emperor of France Stockholm, 11 May, 1812.” 

This letter is a falsehood ; it is an after-in- 
vention; it was never received: in fact, M. de 
Signeul, the Swedish Consul, was even so late 
as June, at Dresden, negotiating on the part 
of Sweden. Surely, after a letter of this de- 
scription, negotiations would no longer have 
been kept up with Sweden. 

Page 273. 

“ Note from Baron Engestrom to M. dc Cabre.” 

The truth was well known respecting the 
dispositions of the Cabinet of Stockholm, and 
its connexions with that of London; these 
matters were no longer doubtful. 

Page 323, 

“Letter from the Prince Royal of Sweden, to His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of France. Stockholm, 23 March, 1 813 ’’ 

The style of this letter plainly indicates that 
it IS a libel, no such letter was received. A 
month before the battle of Lutzen, the Em- 
peror of France was not to be thus ad- 
dressed ! It IS a pity that persons of such 
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elemtcd rank should lend their signatures to 
such gross fabrications 

Paoc sss 

^ OvDtral LanHston wm irct to Pnoce Kattoow, to pro- 
pose an annittfee. The Pn&ce teccTcd Laon^ton m tbe 
ranlft of htt Ocnenlt.** 

This IS all false, it was not the object of 
Launston s mission to demand either peace or 
armistice 

pAOt ^0 

“ On the 11th of October &Iont wna chnrgtd by Bona 
parte to make a tecood attempt npoa MDoradoirkbi who 
eommanded the Tan>furd of the RowUo army * 

This dialogue of the King of Naples with 
General Miloradowicb, is also false 



NOTES 


ON THE WORK INTITLED 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE ART OF WAR, « 

PRINTED AT PARIS IN 1816 


OBJECT OF THE NOTES. 

1. Organization and recruiting of the Army. — 2 Infantry. 
— 3. Cavalry. — 4- Artillery. — 5. Orders of Battle — G. De- 
fensive War 

This work is divided into fourteen chapters, 
forming a volume of six hundred pages. The 
author has no experience as a commander ; he 
IS a stranger to the service of the infantry, 
the cavalry, the artillery, and the staff. 
He - was lieutenant-colonel of engineers, in 
Spam, in 1809; he directed the sieges of 
several places m Catalonia, Arragon, and the 


^ Coiisidct aliuns mr VAit de la Gvcne. 
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Province of Valencia. ^larshal Suchet re- 
commended him as aLdled in his profession, 
and obtained for him successive!} the ranks 
of bngndier-genernl, and general of dmsion, 
and the title of baron at the campaign of 
Saxony, in 1813, he was nominated to the 
situation of chief engineer m this arm} He 
did not justify the opinion which Marshal 
Suchet had conceived of him, he possessed 
neither sufficient expcncnce nor depth of 
mind The most indispensable qualification 
for the chief engineer of an arm}, nho ought 
to understand, arrange, and direct all the u orks 
that belong to lus department, is a sound 
judgment 


Note ! 

OUCANIZATIOV AND ntCaUITINO OF Till 
ABJIT 


Paoe 70 

a«e of prrmaomt •notes roniUnUy at 
of the PntHT intRKteil to aupmetle temporary anc] ilrtcn 
derl) lerW, naanlabliiUrd ibrougbout l'airo]>r arwl the fH 
wrreoblipnt to rorenli anooaUj a rrrtilo oumbrr nf 
men to form and rrrrnit ibemt the*e aoUtm oe miliua ^rre 
choirti by lot froTiJ tbc wltok* popalitJoo * 
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PA«t 7~. 

“ What base and odious means have the rccriutcrs em- 
ployed, to entrap unguarded youth in their snares ” 

Page 75. 

“But this nord Coit'-cnptnm alarms the minds of the mul- 
titude * Well ' let us change this terrible expression Let 
us take another, MilUta, for instance ” 

Paoi 79 

“ An important question presents itself, which is to en- 
quire to what age it is expedient for the good of the army, 
and of the state, that the soldier should be retained m the 
ranks. Towards the age of thirty, when man has completed 
Ins growth, his limbs begin to lose their flexibility, he soon 
becomes heavy and inactive. . . . 

Page 86. 

“ The inhabitants of the North, stupihcd by the climate, 
and fattened with beer, are heavy and inactive, of a patient 
phlegmatic disposition, and a sluggish imagination. Those 
of the South, animated by the general warmth of their cli- 
mate and their wine, are dry and spare in body, but of 
strong sinews, of lively imagination, and of volatile disposi- 
tion The first, accustomed to inclement seasons 

and a life of hardship support the labours and 

fatigues of war without a murmur , are proof against the 
reverses of foitune, and obey mechanically without reflec- 
tion . but being cold, passionless and slow, they find it diffi- 
cult to sustain rapid marches, and are ill qualified for sudden 
attacks and desperate enterprises The second, quick and 
active, susceptible of intliusiasm and transport, march ra- 
pidly forward, rush on the enemy and dash into the midst 
of danger. Nothing is more terrible than their fiist attack . 
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bat iha heat toon cmponites, a cooUnaance of »Unptf 
wear* them oot^ a aaccetfitm of toil* render* them iropaitnu. 
The rode life of a camp, which afiordi none of the luxorirt 
to which they are accawamed aeem* bisapporuble to them 
a retrograde march ducoitragc* them if they arc exalted by 
aacce**, they aro equally dqectcd by the rmalle*t rerme 
Incouftant and uotractable, they con ill endure the mtiamt 
of diidpliiif " 

Paok 85 

" 3dly '^The English, who, of all nation*, po**cs* the best 
iasUtatkmt both anl and military ** 

Ut — Forced enlistments ha\c ever been in 
\isQ among Republics as t\c!I as IMonnrchics, 
both with the ancients and the moderns The 
peasants being 8la%cs in Russia and Poland, 
men ore levied in those countries as horses 
are in others In Germanj, c\cr} tillage 
lias its lord, who names the recruits, vnth 
out regard cither to their nghU or con 
vcDicncc in France, the recruiting of the 
arrav has alwajs been determined b} lot 
under Louis XIV, Louis and Ixuns \VI, 
it was called dra’Aing the MiUlia, under Xa 
polcon d^a^Mng the Conscription TIic pn 
Alleged classes ere exempt from the former, 
no one was c^cmpt from the latter lt^\asn 
lc\) without distinction, uliich rendered it 
as unpalatable to the pnvilcgcd classes, as the 
former mode ^\a5 to the mass of Hit piniplc 
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The Conscription was the milder, the move 
equitable, and the more advantageous plan 
for the people in general. The regulations 
respecting it were' rendeied so perfect under 
the Empire, that there is nothing to change, 
not even the name, lest it should lead to an 
alteration in the principle. Tlie departments 
which since 1814 have been detached from 
France, have solicited and obtained, as a 
benefit, the continuance of the laws of the 
Conscription, in order to escape the arbi- 
trary, unjust, and vexatious regulations of the 
Austrians and Prussians on this subject. The 
Illyrian provinces, long accustomed to the 
Austrian mode of recruiting, never ceased to 
express their admiration of the French Con- 
scription ; and since they have returned to the 
dominion of then former sovereign, they have 
obtained a continuance of its regulations. 

During the first ten years of the Revolution, 
the armies were recruited by the Requisition, 
which comprehended all citizens from the age 
of eighteen to twenty-five ; m this there was 
no drawing, or serving by substitute. The 
Conscription only selected for recruiting the 
army, young men entering their twentieth 
year ; they were not obliged to serve more 
than five years ; this regulation had the ad van- 
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tage of formmg a great number of soldier^ 
who on any sudden emergcnc}, were prepared 
to defend their country » but it ^vas not ^vllh 
out many inconieniences It desirable to 
extend the term of service to ten ^car8, that is 
to say, to the age of Uiirty, except u here leave 
of absence, under the obbgation of rejoining 
the regiment* in time of \\*ar, is granted to 
those who, being above twent\-fivc, shall have 
served for five successive jears It is from 
the age of thirty to fiftj that man ls in full 
possession of his powers, it is during this period 
that he is best qualiBcd for uar The soldier 
should be encouraged b) all means to remain 
under his colours , this will be accomplished 
by shewing a marked esteem for tlic\ctemn 
troops, bj dividing them into three chs'^cs 
giMng fi^c sous n-daj to the first, seven sous 
and a half to the fwicond, ten sous to the third 
fifteen sous to a corporal, and tlurt\ sous to a 
sergeant It is liighl) unjust not to give higher 
pay to a veteran than to a recruit 
A population of a million funnshes annuallj 
from 7 to 8000 Conscripts, tlial is, about the 
hundred and Ihirt) fifth port half this nuin 
her IS ncccssnr) to supph men for tin bu*i 
ness of goiemmcnt of the cliiirch mid of 
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tlie arts. An annual levy of 3500 men, Vi’ould 
in ten years give 30,000, allowing for deaths ; 

15.000 men would compose the army of the 
line, 15,OO0 the army of reserve. ^ Of the 

16.000 troops of the line, 6000 might be kept 
under arms for twelve months, 4000 for three 
months, and 5000 for fifteen days ; this will 
be equivalent to 7000, men for the whole 
army, withdrawn from agnculture. The 15,000 
men of the army of reserve would neither 'be 
taken from their occupations, nor removed 
from their homes. 

On the establishment of peace, Napoleon 
was to compose his army of 1,200,000 men ; 
of which number 600,000 were to form the 
army of the .line, 200,000 the army of the 
interior, 400,000 the army of reserve. The 

600.000 men of the army of the line would 
have formed : 1st. Forty regiments of infantiy, 
of twelve battalions, each battalion containins' 
910 men, with a squadron of troopeis of 
360 horses, each four feet six inches high ; a 
battery of eight cannons, served by 280 men ; 
a company of sappers of 150 men ; a battalion 
of military equipage, of three companies, .hav- 
ing 22 carriages and 210 men ; total 12,obo. 
2dly. Twenty regiments of cavalry, of 3600 
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men each , that is to sn\, eight of light horro, 
sii of dragoons, and six of cuirassiers , each 
regiment of ten squadrons, of 3G0 men each, 
divided into three companies Sdlj- Ten 
regiments of artillery, forming eight battalions 
of 500 men each 4thly A regiment of cn 
gineers of eight battalions, 4000 men 5thh 
A regiment of military equipages, &.c of 4000 
men total 300,000 men 

The Empire contained a population of up 
wards of 40,000,000 , it was intended to be 
dmded into fortj armidtstcmms, or di« 
tncts, each containing one million Each 
district svas to be assigned to a regiment of 
infantry to recruit from Tlio fear of the 
spirit of federalism would have been guarded 
against, by taking care that the officers and 
half the sub officers should be strangers to the 
district 

The infantry of on nrmj being represented 
bj one, the cai'alry wall be one fourth the 
artillery one eighth, the troops of the en 
ginecr department, a fortieth, the militarj 
equipage, a thirtictli, which "ill make 13 
thirtieths, but it will be sufficient to make 
the cavalrj the 6fth part of the infantry of the 
state, on account of the mountainous dutncts 

Tlic armj of the intcnor of 200 000 men 
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would have been composed of 200 battalions 
of infantry, and of 400 companies of can- 
noneers destined, in time of war, to defend 
the fortresses and coasts; of this army only 
the officers would have been constantly main- 
tained , the non-commissioned officers and 
privates would only have been ■ assembled on 
Sundays in the principal place of their com- 
mune. The 400,000 men of the army of re- 
sen’^e would only have existed'on paper ; they 
would merely have been subjected to a review 
once in three months to ascertain their exist- 
ence and to rectify the muster rolls, descrip- 
tions, &c. Thus a numerical force of 1,200,000 
would have withdrawn from agricultural la- 
bours only 280,000 men. 

2dly. — The Romans, Greeks, and Spaniards, 
are southern nations; in the, times of their 
glory their armies were patient,' disciplined, 
indefatigable, and never to be discouraged. 
The Swedes, under Gustavus Adolphus, and 
Charles XII ; as well as the Russians, under 
Suwarrow, became agile, intelligent, and im- 
petuous. The character of troops is more in- 
fluenced by the territorial circumstances of their 
country, its open or mountainous nature — ^y 
their education, and discipline, than by climate. 

3dly. — The military institutions of the Eng- 
Miscellames — voi. i. 16 
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Juh are faulty l«t. They recruit onlj bs 
means of money, except that they oAen 
empty their pnsona to fill their ranks 2dlj 
Their disciplme is cruel 3dly, Their soldiers 
arc of such a description, that only middling 
non-commissioncd officers can be drauni from 
the ranks , whenee they are obliged to multiply 
their officers beyond all proportion 4thU, 
Each of their bittalions drags in its tram hun 
dreds of women and children no army enmes 
BO much baggage Sthlv, The officers commis- 
sions are saleable, lieutenancies, companies, 
and battalions, arc purchased CtJily, j4n 
officer may be at the same time a major in 
the nrrav and a captain in his regiment, an 
absurdity quite incompatible with a proper 
military feeling 

Norr II — IvFASTnr 

Plot 03 

Dot the grralMt deftrt of oor batttliotu b ibal thrj 
hsreonty onclciiKl of lafsotry Fonncrly woh*dl«otmtt J 
thr piVcmm, who fooght to Ui« noli, «nJ tlw •raathoviTH 
whoto Euwoois w»i lo toq* upo Cnr orirajfT irmt “ 

Psoi PC 

o Thil H Ibo wsy io wblth I oompote my halitl-oo whith 
1 rati • rolorl to marl, ihil I hato thr tloman wamliatwo 
Inatew la battle thr fohtm baa an othrt aatrral ilnotaa 
than that of laali I adopt, ibricfarr thu Jittouo •%!•< 
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tioned by the example of the ancient Roman legion , and I 
make of each rank a company of the Ime ; which gives three 
companies of the line to each cohort, ' because we form our 
line of battle in three ranks. The first company, fonned of 
soldiers selected, not on account of their height, but of 
their bravery, will form the front rank, which is the most 
exposed, and ought to be an example to the others I would 
have It retain the honourable name of gi tnadiei s, distinguished 
by so many exploits, and recalling such glorious -recollec- 
tions. The second liompany, formed by a second choice, 
will be placed in the third rank; and, lastly, the thud com- 
pany, composed of the most raw and least intrepid soldiers, 
confined m the second rank, between two ranks of picked 
men, will be forced to do its duty.” 

Page 99 

“ Besides these three companies of the line, we shall 
oiganize a fourth company of light troops, to which we shall 
continue to give the title of volhgeurs,* which expi esses 
so well the nature of their seivice, for it is certain that 
two sorts of infantry must be created, the one forming 
masses or lines to sustain the shock and brunt of the battle, 
and overthrow the fenemy , and the other to reconnoitre, 
harass, and pursue him this is a truth which no one ex- 
perienced in wai will dispute.” 

Page 166 

“ The training of the light troops and that of die troops of 
die line ought to be as distmct as the services to which they 
are destined. What is the use of teaching voltigeurs slow 
and regular evolutions, and movements of the line, when 
they are never to seive in the bne or make use of them ? 
Let us 1 ather exercise them in running, leaping, swimming, 
clearing all impediments, covering themselves by all the local 

* Riflemen, or Sharpshooters 
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sdvmnugo ofthe grouiHl, difpmloff dicmsclm in frtmlof 
the Jn>f» ; m nSipBg with tj»e mmoti twiflnen, to form lo 
plitooM igmiMtcaTilryi mnuxtogowj Bgbting along wnli 
oor legioncr^ bone I m mounting behmd tban, and* abort 
aD, in fimg mih great dotten^, m all wm of pojiiloar, 
Sneh U the training loltable to the nature of tbcir terricc ” 

Pact 168, 

“ The Toldgeun are intended to fight and narch dtfjunc 
tlreljt h ta tberefore ttseleta to teach them an amform aiep, 
and to imtnict them la manorarrlng regnUrl; iumI together 
like troops of tbe Une. It Is solBcirDt to acrattom them to 
form rapKUy together to a arcle against caralr;^ and to nil)' 
ID tbe rear of tbe Hots. lo tbe flrrt case tbe^r oagbt io ten 
and platoon irre gu larly rottnd tbeir ofEcera, and to fonn a 
complete arde, presenupg bullets and bayonets fn erery 
dlreedotL Tbb is the most prompt, and perhaps tbe beat way 
of fbmbg a luile troop to resist earaby ” 

Psoe too 

“ Part of tbe rolUge u n of tbe first bne will be dispersed 
in adranee, In front of tbe eoborts Tbe nomber oftbe-w 
thalllcors ought lo be proportsooed to the rsteni of the Kne 
in tbe ratio of three or four feet to caeb nun, a epaer nrees, 
sary to enable tbeni to act without coniiraint. TTm sefTiee 
will seldom employ roore than Half a company to a colis>Tt j 
the other tolrigeurs s»tU form in platoons behind the eobon 
or wCJ remain in reierre ready to rrbere the fint irfaillfars, 
to whom rest becomes necessary afirr two or three hmm rf 
ihU fiUgnag and perilous sersiec This Tfserre msy be era 
ployed In plcklog up the wounded of the Ime lo earry tbera 
to tbe sraggons t m fetebbg sopphrs of esrtrUprs ftom d e 
arnmomtson stores t aid msKott m all thow* funeotras frr 
which it b necesury to tjdt the colours; so iKsi the sc4J^» 
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of the line, having no pretext for leaving their ranks, may 
habituate themselves never to abandon them, but to remain 
immovable at their posts . this ivill be the way to preserve 
the lines entire and unbroken. The voltigeurs of the second 
line will platoon to the right 'and left of their cohorts in 
column ; or, when the columns are formed into squares, 
they may be placed at the four angles, where, on account Of 
the position of the faces of the square, no fire would other- 
wise be kept up.” 

Page 212. 

“ The tirailleurs may be of the greatest utility m facili- 
tating an approach to the enemy’s lines, and diverting or 
confusing their fire , they ought not to hesitate to run two or 
three hundred toises in advance, to get within gun-shot of the 
foe, and distress them with their scattered fire ; which they 
may do the more securely as the enemy cannot retaliate ; for 
with a httle intelligence and experience, the skirmishers may 
all cover themselves; some crouch at the bottom of a ditch, 
others he down in a furrow ; here some hide themselves 
behind the trees; there oUiers thrust themselves into tlie 
midst of the hedges and thickets.” 

Page 214' 

“ The enemy will no doubt send his cavalry to chase away 
and punish these troublesome skirmishers , but our voltigeurs 
can defend themselves from this attack they rally, running 
at full speed; they platoon, and form a number of little 
globes of fire, the more difficult to attack, as every soldier, 
armed with a double-barrelled gun, has two shots to fire.” 

Page 123. 

“ Our tactics also subdivide the ranks into companies of 
a cohort, into eight and sixteen parts , which fixes, at eight 
and sixteen, the number of sergeants and corporals necessary 
to command these sections the same non-comraissioned 
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ofBeen will be inemtled with ihe remnund ef tbe 

Mtno eeclKmi, tint theJr pmle mv be mtcrwled in caTrfullj’ 
tapenotendmg tbe rnttracbon and dtecipline of the loUicn 
under ibeir foauaaod." 

Taoi 195 

** According to my legwnaiy orgaaiiaUon, whwh I beg 
the reader to recollect, tlie grctudicr* form the Gr»t rmnt 
the third companr the ►econd and the aecmid company 
tbe third, Tbe three capuioi wilt be atationed each at the 
right of hu company or rank the three heutwanta wtU oc 
copy fimOar atatraoi on tlic lefL That tbe cohort irill God 
itielf iocloied betfreeo tbc*c tuc ofnerrt, wbo trill prerent 
and aiipprc** by their immediate prctcncr the trarenag 
and dlvirder whieli, in mucal momenu, utually rommenee 
on the flank*, the weak part* of crery onJrr of batllr 
They wHl And thcnttelTe* atailoncd oo the aame line 
with their aohliera, vliom Oiey will animate and mcoorage 
br their ciample The * 1 * mtlgnt »»)) be pUenJ at 
equal dntanen behind the cohort le mamiain order ami 
prerent any aoWier from quitting hli potu Tl»e tergranlt 
and corporal* iriU be stBtionrd raH> at the right of ht« 
•eciion." 

Paoc IC9 

”Tbo roltigeur* aill bcr*erci*ed In mixing irith ilir hgftt 
caralry and Cghting along triib h \\c ■Kail firm wir 
ToUigeur* ID platoon* of the atrength of our Icgtotury *«jru 
ilroo*, of aerenfy c»ro men ( caeli plafooa will be atuchni tn 
a aqnadron ahieb n will aceompanr at a running pace In all 
lit moTemcotf inordrrtororceortomainiaiD dcGlrt. 
two tmit win tBatually proreel each other ami c*e|j wlH 
mdroTonr to lake op •ueb groond at It fm>»t f^tmmhle to 
lit nunrtcT of Gghtiegi but alwayt oI»toT,ng io rrtni»r 
•utlkncntlt near each other to render motMt! iopp>Ti 7V 
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voltigeur should exercise himself in leaping up behind his 
horseman, in order that the platoons of infantry may be 
transported from place to place as rapidly as the cavalry. 
He should be accustomed to sling his firelock in a bandoleer 
at his back, and to jump up behind the horseman, by lean- 
ing lightly with his hands on the crupper of the horse For 
most of these exercises it must be supposed that the volti- 
geur carries no knapsack , that load would deprive them of 
their lightness and agility, and would constantly impede 
the rapidity of their motions. I would have their knapsacks 
carried by bat-horses, in the rear of each cohort, which 
would require nine for each cohort.” 

Page 310. 

“ We form our vanguard of legionary cavalry, of the four 
legions of tlie corps (Tamiee, with an equal number of vol- 
tigeurs.” 

Page 121. 

“ I shall say but one word on military instruments, and 
that will be to endeavour to procure the banishment of Uie 
drum, a barbarous instrument, which, by its monotonous 
and disagreeable sounds, deafens and fatigues every ear of 
the least sensibility ” 

Page 146. 

" This want of defensive armour is very fatal to our in- 
fantry , every tune they are struck, from whatever distance, 
they are disabled , they are wounded by the slightest stroke.” 

Page 148. 

" Their weight will not exceed eight or nine pounds.” 

Page 150. 

“ The voltigeurs stand less m need of cuirasses than the 
troops of the hue, because they are not intended to fight m 
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rank*, and to elote with the enemy ; they onJy combat at a 
dktanee" 

Paoc 12^ 

' The ofRccra of the company, except the commandtog 
ofBcer, will be In their tnma charged with and rcxponilblr for 
thofo details wh>ch rmw come within the cxdosiTe prnrince 
of the sergeant major By thU rtgohuion the fnodi of ihe 
Don-commmlooed trfUcert may be prerented " 

Pao* 202 

•* In cloamg thU diaptcr, I may perhaps be allowed to pro- 
test agamat a enstom most penumoni to tbe health and prt- 
aerratkm of the troops, Introdaced amongst ru by the war of 
tbe rerolodon it ts one of the prmnpa) causes of that fright 
ful destroetkra of men srtoA hat oecttiied In the coor se of 
oar last rrzurs, in irhieh It may be calculated, on an arcrage 
that the foot soldiers do not lost more than two campaigns^ 
Orrr unibrtonate men afler • fatigtuttg cnarth la the mod la 
raray weather, often arrif e In the midst of the night at a wet 
p*ece of gro u nd which affords no shtlirr They hare nnlhe r 
the time nor the materials necessary for the coaitreetion of 
barracks ; they pass the night nnder a eold, rainy iVy, onsble 
to close ther eyes t and after dragging on, for a short Ume, 
a polnfal extstcnce erery mstaet of which Is embutrml by 
the snffmngs they eodare from being eomiantly wrt, they 
fall sick, and perish mtserably*** 

IbL — ^T ho Komanshad t^^o sorU of mfanlr) 

(be firs*, armed, rrns prowded wjlh a 

missile weapon , the fecond, hcarjl> armed, 
bore a short s^\o^d Aflcr the in\cntion of 
powder, two species of infniitrj were still con 
tinucd the nrqucbusccrs who «crt lightly 
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armed, and intended to observe and harass the 
enemy; and the pikemen, who supplied the 
place of the heavy-armed infantry. During the 
hundred and fifty years which have elapsed •• 
since Vauban banished lances and pikes from 
all the infantry of Europe, substituting for them 
the firelock and bayonet, all the infantry has 
been lightly armed ; it has been employed to 
observe the enemy and keep him m check. 

' There has been, since that time, only one sort 
of infantry : if there was a company of chas- 
seurs in every battalion, it was by way of 
counterpoise to the company of grenadiers; 
the battalion being composed of nine com- 
panies, one picked company did not appear 
sufl[icient. If the Emperor Napoleon created 
companies of voltigeurs armed with dragoons’ 
fusils, it was to substitute them for those 
companies of chasseurs. He composed them 
of men under five feet in height, m order 
to bring into use that class of the Conscription 
which measured from four feet ten inches to five 
feet, and having been, until that time, exempt, 
made the burden of the Conscnption fall more 
heavily on the other classes. This arrange- 
ment served to reward a great number of old 
soldiers, who, being under five feet in height, 
could not enter into the companies of grena- 
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diers, and IS ho, on account of their brarerj, 
deserved to enter into a picked companj it 
svas a powerful incentive to emulation to bnng 
the giants and the pigmies into competition 
Had there been men of different colours in the 
armies of the Emperor, ho would have com 
posed companies of blaeks and companies of 
whites, in a countrj where there Mere cyclops 
or hunchbacks, a good use might be made of 
companies of cyclops, and otliers of hunch 
backs 

In 1789, the French army was composed of 
regiments of the lino and battalions of chas- 
seurs the chasseurs of the Cevennes, the Vi 
vnrais, the Alps, of Corsica, and of the I’jtc 
nccs, who at the resolution formed half bn 
gadcs of light infantry , but the object ssasnot 
to have tsso different sorts of infantry, for thes 
svero raised alike, instructed alike, drilled 
alike only tlic battalions of clmsscurs ssert 
recruited by the men of the mountainous 
districts or by the son' of the garde chassp 
s\ hence they were more fit to be employed on 
the ftonlscts of the Alps and Pvreaecs , and 
when they were in the armies of the Jsorlb 
thes sscre always detached, in preference fur 
(.limbing heights or scouring a forest ohen 
these men were placed in line in n battle 
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they served very well as a battalion of the line, 
because they had received the same instruction, 
and were armed and disciplined m the same 
manner. Every power occasionally raises, in 
war time, irregular corps, under the title of free 
or legionary battalions, consisting of foreign 
deserters, or formed of individuals of a par- 
ticular party or faction ; but that does not 
constitute two sorts of infantry. There is and 
can be but one. If the apes of antiquity must 
needs imitate the Romans, it is not light-armed 
troops that they ought to introduce, but heavy- 
armed soldiers, or battalions armed with swords , 
for all the infantry of Europe serves as light 
troops. 

If it were possible for the infantry to employ 
only the voltigeurs in skirmishing, it would for- 
get the use of fire-arms ; whole campaigns 
would pass without a trigger being drawn, but 
that is not possible When the company of 
voltigeurs is detached to the van-guard, to the 
baggage, or to the flanks, must the four com- 
panies of the battalion give up watching the 
enemy’s motions Will they stand still whilst 
the enemy’s bullets are falling in the midst of 
their ranks When a company of the battalion 
IS detached, must it dispense with all observa- 
tion of the enemy, or must it be followed by a 
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squadof the company of ^oItlgcure T This com 
pany of voltigeure is only the fourth part of the 
battalion It is not aufflcicnt to meet the cxi 

genaes of theskjrmishmg duty in a battle It 

would not be sufficient if it consisted of onc- 
half, nay of three-fourths of the whole batta- 
lion. In tho eourse of an important day, the 
whole of a line is exposed to the skirmishers , 
sometimes even twice, and the skirmishers 
must be relieved every two hours, ns they 
become fatigued, and their pieces get out of 
order, and foul 

And ao tho voltigcurs have no need of order, 
or tactics, or even of knovnng how to march m 
lino of battle! AVill they, then, never be obliged 
to change their front , to move into column , 
to make tlio chequered retreat 1 ^o, it is 
enough for them to know how to run, to male ute 
of thetr legs, m order to escape the charges of the 
cavalry t But how then shall we be able to 
unite them in a body, to form the van guard 
of tlio armj I IIow get them to advance 
three hundred toises before the line, mixed with 
platoons of legionary cavalrv 1 It is not ncccs 
sary to teach soldiers Iio« to run, or jump, or 
hide themselves behind trees , but it is nbvo- 
liitclj ncccssarv to accustom them, when thej 
arc separated from their commanding oUicvm 
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to preserve their presence of mind , not to be 
influenced by any groundless alarms ; to keep 
always within reach of each other, so that they 
may be able to flank each other ; to form, stea- 
dily, four and four, before the enemy’s skir- 
mishers have time to cut them down ; to platoon 
by eights and, sixteens, before the squadron 
can charge them : and thus, without confusion, 
often facing about, to rejoin the reserve where 
the captain is stationed with the third of his 
skirmishers, drawn up m line, within mus- 
quet-shot. The company thus reunited ought 
to form a square, or change front, or begin its 
retreat, turning again when it is too closely 
pressed, at the command “ Right about face; 
Commence firing!” Then, at the tap of the 
drumstick, to recommence the retreat; and 
in this manner rejoin the chief of the battalion, 
who is himself in the reserve, with the third of 
his men. The battalion then forms itself into 
column, at platoon distance, and m this manner 
Conducts a retreat. At the word of command, 
** Platoon, Halt, to the right and left, wheel into 
line, fire by independent files it forms into 
the square battalion, and repulses the charge 
of the cavalry. At the word of command, 
“ Continue the retreat it breaks the square, 
forms into divisions, &c. ; or else it steadily 
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effects the chequered retreat upon the position 
laid down, refusing cither the nght or IcfL 
It IS such things as these that the voltigcurs 
ought to learn, and if there could bo two 
descriptions of infantrj formed of them, one 
to serve as skirmishers, and tho other to re 
main in the hne, it would be advisable to select 
the best trained for skirmishers In fact, the 
companies of volunteers, who act as skirmishers 
more frequently than the others, arc those w lio 
mameuvre tho best m tlie arm), because they 
have the most frcqucntlj cxpcncnccd the ne- 
cessity of so doing To make such applications 
of examples from Greek and Latm authors, 
IS to have read them to very little purpose, 
tho time would have been much better em- 
ployed in consulting a corporal of voltigcurs 
or an old sergeant of grenadiers, on the subject 
they would have imparted sounder notions 
2d — Until now, a battalion composed of a 
certain numberof companies, inorcoricss, has 
always been drawn up in battle, in such a 
manner ns to hnv o a commanding officer on the 
right, one, or more, in the centre, and one on 
tho left, so that a captain might always have 
under his orders his own ofiicers, and liis 
own sergeants , and the latter their own ror 
porals, and their ow n men W ho could ewr 
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have imagined that it would one day be se- 
riously proposed to draw up a company in 
order of battle, in one lank, so that it should 
take up a fiont of sixty toises; with its cap- 
tain on the right, its lieutenant on the left; 
tlie third and sceond companies behind, and 
the SIX ensigns as supernumeraiies ? Tlic 
tliree eaptains of the battalion ranged one 
behind anothei, would be killed by one can- 
non shot, the three lieutenants by a second. 
And then how is the captain on the light to 
make himself heard on the left, when the 
chief of the battalion, who is in the centre, can 
hardly do it^ How are the soldicis to dis- 
tinguish the voices of their respective cap- 
tains, when all the three cajitains aie placed at 
the same point? “ But the firings can be ef- 
fected with greater facility by this method.” 
No: the firings will be effected with much 
greater facility, at the voice of the chief of the 
battalion, since he is in the centre. It may 
happen that the captain of the first company 
will give the word of command “Forward,” 
that of the third “ Eyes front,” that of the 
second “Eight about face.” At the command 
“By grand divisions, right wheel,” the batta- 
lion will divide into three lines, which will each 
contain officers, sergeants, corporals, and men 
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belonging to the three different companies At 
the command “By compames, right wheel'' 
there mU be the officers, subalterns, and men, 
of the three companies in su lines Ifa com- 
pany bo detached, it wall form itself in one line 
and the rest of the battalion will remain in two 
'What a jumble 1 what ignorance of the whole 
platoon disciphne I And it is a French general 
officer, who thus exposes his uniform to the 
dension of Europol Hon is it that the printer 
of his booh did not point out its absurdities 
to him! for most likely he had been in action 
or at least soned in the Ivalionil Guard 
3d — 3000 Toltigoiirs svill form part of the 
advanced guard without being organized into 
battalions, eicrj platoon indcpendcntlj of the 
rest, cverj captain to be general in chief 
But how indeed can they be formed in hat 
tolions, since they ore not expected to know 
any thing of manoeuvring, or of tnclics but 
every company is to be attached to n com 
pant of light-horse, behind whom thej arc to 
mount’ In truth, it is well thes ate to be 
taught to run— they will cctlninly find li 
necessary to do so, unless they arc made 
prisoners, or killed, the first dn\ they lake 
the field If a platoon of fifty men cannot 
engage to any advantage witliont Instnirtion 
the necessity for training is still greater in 
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a battalion, and will incicasc in a cubic lalio, 
in a brigade of 3000 men. Bui let even siiji- 
pose those three thousand \oltigcur.s properly 
instructed, skilful in manccuvrcs, and formed 
into battalions, still no bencht will lesult trom 
mixing -them with the cav,ilry; it will draw 
down de^'tniclion both on the hoi sc and loot. 
How can a light-horseman mananivrc with a 
voltigeur behind him ^ how can the light 
cavalry make a sciious resistance, unless sup- 
ported by the cavaliy of the line? It is the 
business of the van-guard and the i ear-guard 
in battle, to manoeuvre the whole time. The 
cavalry might doiibtlc.ss, by saciifieing them- 
selves, cairy the men behind them m an in- 
terior position, so that the foot soldicis should 
arrive at a given point moie s]jcedily , but to 
think of their 'luoccedmg thus, m the van- 
guard, or the rear-guard, is not to have the' 
slightest notion of the duty of those bodies, or 
even to have served a day with the van-guard. 
If there had been any advantage m such a 
practice, every nation, every great commandei, 
would have resorted to it 

4th. — ^The drum imitates the i oai ol the 
cannon. It is the best of all instruments, it 
is never out of tune. Defensive aiinour is of 
no avail in warding off ballets, balls, or grape- 

ill — VOL 1 17 
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shot It IS not only useless, it is likeni'e 
injunous, bj rendenng wounds more dtin 
gerous Tlie Partbian bons were icri large, 
handled by fagorous and practised men, tlic\ 
discharged arrows witli such force as to ])iercc 
the Roman bucklers, which disconcerted tin 
old legions , and this wns ouc of the causes of 
the defeat of Crtissus 

Skirmishers would stand more in need of 
defcnsne armour than other soldiers, because 
thcj arc the most frequently close to the 
enemy, and arc more exposed to the sabres 
of the cavalry , but they ought not to be 
overloaded, they cannot be too actiu lor 
this reason, though defensive nmiour might 
be useful for the infantry of the line, tlics still 
ought not to hare it, because all the men in 
the battalion must of necessity do the duty 
of skirmishing There is not a cadet who 
has not, on first leaving sclinol, tliougbt of 
arming the light infnntrv with double bar 
relied guns, but the experience of a single 
campaign is generally enough to convince 
him of the i iconvenicnccs that such a practice 
would occasion In ncliial warfare llicri an 
five things that a soldiir ought never to lie se 
parnted from— his niusqiiei, bis cartiadgci hi' 
knapsack bis provisions fur at least fourdav« 
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and his pioneer’s tools; let this suck be ic- 
diiced to the smallest possible compu'^^’ ; let 
him have in it but one shirt, one pair of shoc^, 
one stock, one handkerchief, one steel , but 
these he ought to liavc with him ahvajs ; ioi, 
if he once lose sight of them, he will nc\cr sec 
them again. Thcoiy and practice arc not the 
same thing in war. It was a custom m the 
Russian army, at the moment of beginning a 
battle, foi every soldici to la} his knapsack 
on the ground. What weie the advantages 
of this method? The ranks could be better 
closed up; the fire of the third rank could 
be rendered useful — the men weic lighter, 
freer, and not so soon fatigued ; the fear of 
losing his knapsack, wherein a soldiei gene- 
rally puts all he has, was useful m retaining 
him in his place. At Austeilitz, all the knap- 
sacks belonging to the Russian army were 
found in battle an ay upon the heights of 
Posoritz — they had been abandoned at the 
moment of defeat. However specious the i ca- 
sons that might be alleged in favour of this 
practice, experience taught the Russians to 
give it up It would be better to employ 
the bat-horses in canying the medical chests, 
provisions, and ammunition. 

The office! s of the companies would degrade 
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themselves by meddling with the details of the 
soldiers accounts it would make sergeants of 
them The sergeant-major is the proper person 
for this part Of the service Is it impossible to 
^ find an honest sergeant majorl Besides, should 
the officer abuse his trust, to whom can the 
soldier look for redress t How repugnant it 
would be to the feelings of a captain to have to 
receis e the complaint of a soldier against his 
lieutenant with whom he associates with 
whom he messes, and who is in fact his equal 
We would willingly believe that no offirer 
would bo base enough to take adiantage of a 
soldiers ignorance, but still soiiW the sol 
dier, who is naturally suspicious on account of 
that very igtionncc be the lcs.s niisimstfiil ’ 
Would not that feeling of pmfonnd ris|)cet 
which military discipline requires him to hare 
for his officer he somewhat lessened by it f 
Tents are not wholesome It is Kllir fur 
the soldier to bivouac hccnii'i he can ship 
with his feet towards the fire he mas shelter 
himself from the wind with a few hoards or a 
little straw llie ground upon which hi lin 
will be rapidly dried m the iicinity of thi fire 
Tents arc necessary for the su|ienor olficets 
who base occasion to nnd amt consult mapi 
They ought to be appropriated to the chief* of 
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battalions ; to colonels and geneials, who ought 
to be ordered never to sleep in a house — a fatal 
abuse, which has giveh rise to so many disas- 
teis. All the European nations have so far 
followed the example of the French, as to dis- 
card their tents ; and if they be still used in 
camps of mere paiade, it is because they are 
economical, sparing woods, thatched roofs, 
and villages. The shade of a tree, against the 
heat and the sun, and any sorry shelter what- 
soever against the rain, aie preferable to tents. 
The carriage of the tents for each battalion 
would load five horses, who would be much bet- 
tei employed in carrying piovisions. Tents are 
a subject of observation for the enemy’s spies 
and officers of the staff : they give them an in- 
sight into your numbers and the position that 
you occupy , and this inconvenience occurs 
every day, and every instant in the day. An 
army ranged in tAvo or thiee lines of bivouac is 
only to be perceived at a distance by the smoke, 
which the enemy may mistake for the vapours 
of the atmosphere. It is impossible to count 
the nufnber of fires ; it is easy to count the 
number of tents, and to trace out the positions 
that they occupy. 
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>»OTE in Ca\ ALUl 
Paoe 113 

It haj been In Taioattempml loaU tlwmfanUy bjmeaa* 
of troop* of bone, independent of It* geomb. TT»e defret* 
of till* metbod hare been loo faullj dcrtloped by cipenetKe 
The nnlrte* nod jealotay between tbe two brnnebe* of the 
•emcc, prerenl tbetn from twlammj* and aulmg each otber 
at tbe moraent of need There U only one way of ttotding 
tbU erO and tbat u by etuching tbe caTalry to tlx legwn*. 
Tbe parUctiUr »rmce of the legKjnary'XiTalry which con- 
ibts ID obftcrving reconnoitnog following and forming 
ambtticade*, require* great actlrity and bat Imle method. 
nie»o bor»etncn ought to be ercry where lo dt*prr»eand 
meiaoatc tbetntelm in all direetloo* | to ace rrery thing { 
note o%eTy thmg aeettslom tUemtelre* to alagle combat, 
and depend on tbe awjlneta of tbeir horvw alihe la pomiu 
and In eaeape They wtmkl perform their duty rery fll If 
they aeciMloioed ihemaelTei to remain together loaworO 
it u the light caralry, and not the earalry of the line whxb 
ought to form a part of tbe legHm." 

Paoi I7I 

' I bare already tanl that the legvmary^earalry fnght 
to do tbe duty of light trooptj bmee uairurmity ordrf 
and regulaniy are no more neeeviary fur them ihtn f>e 
our Toltigeura. Thnr rddcatlon ought not to he the tame 
ai that of otxT hiniar* and ch»*»e«ri t we apotlanJ iranrlunw 
theta by ruancetirre* of the line Indretl If wearrutiom 
them to keep together and aqaaJfon rego^J*!/ ** 

get them to olwerTr rreontwitre and aeoor a eocoiryi 
to watch and e*py the moimo* of Ux etvmy j to atral Bf^o 
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tlieir rear, and annoy their -convoys, lay ambuscades for them, 
follow the fugitives, and make prisoners , to mask nnd cover 
the march of our columns, and., m a word, to fulfil all the 
duties of light troops , which they cannot perform except by 
dispersing themselves, and fighting singly. Besides, what 
shall we, gain by abating and -repressing the lapidity and 
vivacity of the light cavalry by order and regularity ? What 
advantage should we find in making it charge in Ime? Would 
it become more formidable to the enemy! I do not think it 
would, and I could bring a host of examples, both ancient 
and modern, to bear me out in my opinion Without, how- 
ever, going back to the Numidians and the Parthians, those 
irregular and unorganized bodies of horsemen, so 'celebrated 
m the annals of antiquity, 1 will content myself, with citmg 
the Turkish Spahis and the Mamelukes, who pass for the finest 
cavalry in the world, and who, nevertheless, know nothing 
of manoeuvring beyond platoomng precipitately and charging 
without order, giving the reins to their horses. I appeal to the 
French, who learned to estimate the valour of the Mamelukes 
jii Egypt Did our European squadrons, with their regular 
movements, and their charges in line, appear to- ad\ antage 
before this undisciplined soldiery? Could they resist them 
for an instant? Were they not broken down and cut to 
pieces by the Mamelukes, who seemed rather exercising than 
iightmg, so little danger did they find m this sort of charge? 
As to the French infantry, that they were able to brave such 
courageous and skilful horsemen with success, even on the ' 
smooth plains of Egypt, is an irrefragable proof of the im- 
potence of cavalry, however excellent it may be, against 
good infantry The hussars, that form the light cavalry of 
the Austrians, were nothing more originally than irregular 
bands of Hungarian peasants, without pay, without dis- 
cipline, making war for the Sake of booty they scattered 
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thnii»dm all otw the couotrj, made teem itutaia m tH 
direction*, and alway* foojtht *tnglT they took the moat 
imbeaten track*, and penetrated into the middle ofcaroi* to 
the dirknes* and ajlence of inght j thcr itole on the fUnki 
and resr* of eoJuntfif they aorprivcTJ the pjrl*, the ronroyx, 
and imnlated poau t and m »hori, ihnr ohterred all the 
rootemeot* of the enctnj wldUt iher lay hid dunnp the dat 
thne in wood* trtd thicket*. Thi* kind of warfare heeaioe 
*o rormidehle that almost all the natlom lo norope iirore to 
imrUte it j bat ilicy *ooa mdted to ducipline these hiodt^ to 
ibrra them into *Ke«y rrpimcfiia tetml In all the nunrontre* 
of the line I and from that tiioe il»e ho^uirt lost almost all 
the qoaWuei which h*tl rendered ibem *o tabable The 
Coi*aek*, that exeetlmi Iiplit caralry of tl>e nutsbrt*, are 
fo (be preieot day wha( the flaapanan husura were for 
roerly bot if nnder pretmerof HtsnpJmJnp ibem, any at 
tempt ahoaJd be made lo keep them top iher and make iJ>em 
ob*«TTe the repolar toorrment* of the inw|»» of the Ime they 
wonld l«e nearly the wliole «f thdr own pceoliar ncellen 
fiev and *ink into very uxlinermt troojw of the line \Xt 
may be allowed to conclude frooi all ihese eiimplr* that 
rocthodreal roorement* ar>d mmole rfpMlatKio* are ont al>«v 
lulely necessary for mralry in penerak and are esro banful 
to the light carilry by rrstrammp its ripUitr and imped mp 
the object of it* serTrer It i» not with easalry as wnh hv 
(intry all the itivnph and saUr of the lauee crmtrit in 
order divnpline and utianimitj i l«ie former may act witbmrt 
order or irgulartty providrd it act* »rth rapufiiT I rotn 
erery ctrcom tance rsm from disorder ilwlf it nuy ptvCt la 
the course of an enyj-cmmtt hr srirreorHline tie eoeo-y 
thrtattmog them id rrery Kuse: m pifjme i » o»n Mm. 
bet* iQ their ryes j daiihr,^ ll»eo» ly iJ a qitrVor*! ar ) s* 
Txrty of their wbrelinysi m •hori aUrtlmpr ilwir 
and siriVirp il m »i h tmor “ 
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Page I 76 . 

“The French cavalry of the line, with its great draught- 
horses, and enormous saddles, is unquestionably too heavy 
and slow, whatever some cavalry officers may maintain. 
They imagine that if they were to form their squadrons of 
lighter horses, they would not be able to charge the enemy’s 
line with the same effect ; but they are mistaken for the con- 
cussion of bodies, being as the force multiplied by the ra- 
pidity, It follows that a horse might gain by swiftness w'hat 
he might want m weight.” 


Page 201 

“ Ten platoons of legionary-cavalry will cover the flanks of 
the infantry , being stationed even with the second line, they 
will be able to protect the flanks, without being exposed them- 
selves to the fire of small arras. (The second line ts a hundred 
and Jijty loisei from thefrst )" 

Page 213. 

“ The proportion of an eleventh seems sufficient to fulfil 
the object of the legionary or light cavalry It appears use- 
less to increase, beyond what is strictly necessary, a species 
of troops, the influence of which, in respect to the gaming of 
a battle, is almost nugatory Thus we shall comprise, in the 
orgamzation of thelegioir, a body of seven hundred and sixty 
horse. It will be divided into two parts, which we will call 
wings, as the Romans did, to shew that they 'are destined 
to hover on the flanks of the infantry, m order to protect 
them Each wmg will be subdivided into five platoons of 
sixty-six horse, the small size of which will admit of their 
moving with the greatest rapidity, lightness, and agihty ; ad- 
vantages that cannot be had in great squadrons. Besides, the 
number of platoons being equal to that of the cohorts, admits 
of detachments being sent from them to each insulated cohort. 
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‘ To tlu* Dtmiber mtiil be aildcd two chieCi of (be cavalry 
wing*, niTe»ted wiib the rank of chief of Kjaadronj irn 
captanu aod aj many hratenaou, to cmnmawl the ten pU 
toon* of legKmary-caTilry The and n»tt actire 

ofllcCT* of the legion will of eour»c be choicn for the ca 
ralry j for it ii a icmcc well fitted for thoie brcly, £mpe 
tuona eager officer*, who fear nothing beeante ihry nerer 
rtay to calculate toy thing The impetnoaity of their tern 
pentDcnt n reeettary lo horry ibcin on Incntanily tonanli 
the enemy, lo gam intell/gcoce of them anrl piercr (hroogh 
tlic hereto of bght troop* with which the) *efk lo conml 
thar moremenu." 


Pao» 220 

** The cavalry is desunej lo play two tery ilinVrrnt part* 
In marelm it ought to be dtxperaed in order lo leonr ihe 
cooatry to recoooojtre and pof»oe| faj hsiile* on ibe eon 
trary It can produee no eootlderaWc dTret but by charg 
logstHldeoIy IS a body on the weak poioiv and brrachrt of 
the enetnya hne Atawii all the naiionf in ruinp#- are 
aware that inch different dotie* rr«|Hur alro loo diBrrmi 
aortt of caralry svliich has oeea»*oned tlirro lo di»tmgvj«b 
the light caralry from the earalry of the Ime or at a it 
grottally called the beary borte " 

Paob ■*17' 

** Tlie Romans used to 1111(00 ihe raraliy on the flu It of 
the mfjnlry in order lo protect anj rover It to tn*'drtn 
lime* the tame practiee h poitucJ when the wing* are rot 
■opporied by local difflculue*! but ibe Irgkwury'Cafilry 
antwen alt the parpo«* of flinlrer am! the CAialry of fie 
line ought lo be kr| t m roertr Ik! «ml iKe rroirr or i'^ 
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“ The niiMurc of Noltigcnrs \Mtl) light cnvnlry is ndniirAhly 
adapted to secure success in shirmishcs of the \an-guard.’' 

Pu.i 31 I. 

“In llie reign of Louis XIV. the French san-guardv 
^^crc, in part, composed of dragoons, a Kind of inivod light 
troops, fighting sometimes on horsehacK,but more frcqucntlj' 
on font This description of soldiers, which in our time exists 
onlj in name, was formcrl} of great service to the tnn-giiards, 
but il IS easy to see that we can supply the place of the dra- 
goons, ami at a less expense, hj means of the proposed com- 
bination of our lcgionary-ca\ airy and toltigeiirs. Our light 
foot-soldiers, mounted behind the horsemen, would travel ns 
expeditiously as dragoons, and their cnijiloyment would not, 
like that of tlic latter, be attended with the inconvenience of 
withdrawing a number of soldiers from action, by employing 
them III holding the horses; and, lastly, tlicy would fight on 
foot the better, liccausc they would never be required to fight 
m any other manner, as to economy, it is obviously pro- 
moted in tins case." 

PAcr 

“ The swords of our legionary-cavnlry should be straight, 
like that ot the dragoons, so that they may he induced to 
thrust rather than to cut they should carry a lance of ten or 
twelve feet in length, which should be slung upon the left 
arm ; and they should be furnished with a very short car- 
bine, to be hung from the saddle-bow." 

Page 115. 

“ The training of our dragoons is ridiculous when the 
soldiers are on horseback, they are told that the infantry can 
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Dttrer iwt the unpetuotity of their chargei i when luej tn 
on foot, they be*r that they are raraidble againtt caralrT 
tlioa are the roeo taught to deapse each aerTice m tain " 

Paoi 318 

“I would form my army of four legwoa, with the addition 
of a reaenre of 3000 cavalry of the hue ibu would make a 
grand total of abore 86 000 thoa classed 33,800 Iniantr) of 
the Ime, 7600 light inOiotTy, 3000 legionary-caTtdry, and 
3000 carmlry of the kne, excloaiTe of the artillary men and 
aappera. Ailer allownig for conTaleacents, sick, and abtenieca, 
which may be taken at one>fiAh there will remain 50 000 
fighting men. It wall be seen that oneniixth part of the army 
conjutj of earalry " 

Pace 250 

** As to cavalry of {be line, it seeTos adrinble to form 
bat one body of them for each army imee taralry can pro- 
duce effoets of great importance only by fighting In a body 
It abonld, m battle be placed in r ese rve nnder the imroediate 
order of the general hi-ehie(l reedy to charge at the dntical 
moment — bat if we wero to send cavalry, at the beginning 
of the fight, to charge upon unbroken veteran infantry it 
would certainly be driven back upon the rest of the army, 
which It would infect with lu confusion " 

P.Aoj 510 

^ We compose om van-guard of legionary horse-soldiers, 
of the fooT legions of the armyi with an equal number of 
voldgenri produced by taking four companies from each 
Icgwn. This light body oonslstmg of 3000 Horae 5000 
Toltigeurs and five pieces of light artllleTy should precede 
fhe head of the column by one or two league* detscbingpovii 
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in front and on each side of the line of march, and leaving 
parties of observation upon the roads and principal emi- 
nences to the right and left of the route, and tlicse posts 
should not rejoin the advanced guard until relieved by the 
flankers of the column." 

1. Ought the direction of the light cavalry 
troops to depend upon that of the infantry 
corps'? 2. Ought the light cavalry to be in- 
structed in tactics, like the cavalry of the line ? 
or ought the soldiers of the light cavalry to serve 
as foragers, like the Hungarian Insurgents, the 
Mamelukes, or the Cossacks? 3. Should it be 
made use of in van-guards, in rear-guards, or in 
the wings of an army unsuppoited bv cavalry of 
the line ? 4. Ought the diagoons to be discon- 
tinued ? 5 Ought the heavy cavalry to be 

wholly placed in reserve"^ G. What number of 
cavalry of the different descriptions should an 
army contain, and iii what proportions ? 

The light cavalry ought to reconnoitre and 
watch the motions of the enemy considerably 
m advance of the army; it is not an appendage 
to the infantry : it should be sustained and 
protected, especially by the cavalry of the line. 
Rivalry and emulation- have always existed 
between the infantry and the cavalry : light 
cavalry is indispensable to the van-guard, the 
rear-guard, and the wings of the army ; it. 
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therefore, cannot property be attached to, and 
forced to follow the morements of any parti- 
cular corps of infantry It would be more na- 
tural to attach it to the caraliy of the line, 
than to leave it in dependence upon the in 
ftntry, with which it has no connexion, but it 
should be independent of both 

The cavalry requires more officers than the 
infantry , it should possess more military know- 
ledge It 13 not only its rapidity that ensures 
its success , but its order, its acting together, 
and the due employment of its reserves If 
the light cavalry is to form van guards, it must 
be organized into squadrons, brigades, and 
- divisions, for the purpose of manmuvTing, for 
that 18 all van guards and roar guards do they 
pursue or retreat by platoons, form tUemscUca 
into several lines, or wheel into column, or 
change their position with rapidity for the 
purpose of out-fronting n whole wing By 
a combination of such evolutions, a Jvan 
guard, or a rear-guard, of inferior numbers, 
avoids bnsk actions and general engagements, 
and yet delays the enemy long enough to give 
time for the mam army to come up, for the 
infantry to deploy, for the general m chief 
to make his dispositions, and for the bag- 
gage and parks to 6lc into Ihcir stations 
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The avt of a general of tlie van-guard or of the 
rear-guard, is, without hazarding a defeat, to 
hold the enemy in check, to impede him, to 
compel him to spend three or four hours in 
moving a single league : tactics alone point out 
the methods of effecting these important objects, 
and aie more necessary for cavalry than for in- 
fantry, and in the van-guard, or the rear-guard, 
than in any other position. The Hungarian In- 
surgents, whom we saw m 1797, 1805, and 1809, 
were pitiful troops. If the light troops of Maria 
Theresa's times became formidable, it was by 
their excellent organization, and, above every 
thing, by their numbers. To imagine that such 
troops could be superior to Wurmser’s hussars, 
or to the diagoons of Latour, or of the Arch- 
duke John, would be entertaining strange ideas 
of things : but neither the Hungarian Insur- 
gents, nor the Cossacks, ever fonned the van- 
guards of the Austrian and Russian aimies; 
because, to speak of a van-guard or a lear- 
guaid, IS to speak of troops which manreuvre. 
The Russians considered a regiment of Cos- 
sacks who had been trained worth three regi- 
ments untrained. Every thing about these troops 
is despicable, except the Cossack himself, who 
is a man of fine person, powerful, adroit, 
subtle, a good horseman, and indefatigable; 
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he IS born on horseback, and bred among cml 
wars , he is, in the field, what the Bedoum is in 
the desert, or the Barbet in the Alps , he never 
enters a house, never lies in a bed, and be al- 
ways changes his bivouac at sunset, that he 
may not pass a night in a place where the 
enemy may possibly have observed him 

Two Mamelukes kept three Frenchmen at 
bay, because they were belter armed, better 
mounted, and better evercised , they had two 
pair of pistols, a tromblortt a carbine, a helmet 
with a vizor, a coat of road, several horses, and 
several men on foot to attend on them But a 
hundred French did not fear a hundred Mame- 
lukes, three hundred were more than a match 
foran equal number, and lOCK) would beat 1600 
so powerful is the mflueoce of tactics, order, 
and evolutions! Murat, Leclerc and Lasallc, 
cavalry generals presented themsehes to the 
Mamelukes in several lines when the latter 
were upon the point of outfronting the first line, 
the second come to its assistance on the right 
nnd left, the Mamelukes then stopped, and 
wheeled, to turn the wngs of this new /me 
this was the moment seized for charging them , 
they were always broken 

The duty of a van guard, or of a rear-guard 
docs not consist in ndiancing or rctinng, but 
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in manoeuvring. It shbuld be composed of a 
good light cavalry, supported by a good reserve 
of cavalry of the line, by excellent battalions 
of foot, and strong batteries of artillery : the 
troops must be well trained ; and the generals, 
officers, and soldiers, should all be equally 
well acquainted with their tactics, each ac- 
cording to his station. An undisciplined 
troop would only embarrass the advanced- 
guard. 

It is admitted that, for facility in manoeuvring, 
the squadron should consist of one hundred 
men, and that every three or four squadrons 
should have a superior officer. 

It is not advisable for all the cavalry of the 
line to wear cuirasses : dragoons, mounted 
-upon horses of four feet nine inches m height, 

armed with straight sabres, and without cui- 

\ 

rasses, should form a part of the heavy cavalry , 
they should be furnished with infantry-mus- 
quets, with bayonets : should have the schako 
of the infantry, pantaloons covering the half- 
boot-buskin, cloaks with sleeves, and portman- 
teaus small enough to be carried slung across 
the back when the men are on foot. Cavalry 
of all descriptions should be furnished with 
fire-arms, and should know how to manoeuvre 
on foot 3000 light cavalry, or 3000 cuirassiers. 

Miscellanies — vol i 18 
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■should not suffer themselves lo be stopped 
by 1000 infantry posted in a wood or on 
ground impracticable to cavalry and 3000 
dragoon* ought not to hesitate to attack 2000 
infantry, should the latter, favoured by their 
position, attempt to stop them 
Turenne, Pnnce Eugene of Savoy, and 
Vendom^ attached great importance to dra- 
goons, and used them successfullj Thedra 
goons gamed great glory in Italy, in 179G and 
1797 In Egypt and in Spam, dunng the cam 
paigns of 1806 and 1807, n degree of prejudice 
sprang up agamst them The division* of dni 
goons bad been mustered at Compiegne and 
Amiens, to be embarked without horses for the 
expedition of England, in order to serve on 
foot until they sliould be mounted in that coun 
try General Baraguay d Hilliers their first 
inspector, commanded them, he had them 
equipped with gaiters, and incorporated with 
them a considerable number of recruits whom 
he exercised in infantr} manoeuvres alone 
These were no longer cavalry regiments they 
served in the campaign of 180C on foot, until 
after the battle of Jena whenthej were mount 
ed on horses taken from the Prussian cavalrj, 
three fourths of which were unserviceable 
These combined circumstances injured the dni 
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goons, but in 1813 and 1814 their divisions 
acquired honour in rivalling the cuirassiers. 
Dragoons are necessary for the support of light 
cavalry in the van-g*uard, the rear-guard, and 
the wings of an army , cuirassiers are little 
adapted for van and lear guards : they should 
never be employed m this service but when it 
IS requisite to keep them in practice and accus- 
tom them to war. A division of 2000 dragoons, 
advancing rapidly upon a point with 1500 
light-cavalry horses, can dismount in order to 
-defend abridge, the head of a> defile, or an emi- 
nence, and to await the coming up of the in- 
fantry. Then how great is the utility of the 
dragoons in a retreat ! The cavalry of an army 
ought to equal one-fourth of the infantry, and 
should be divided into four sorts : two of light 
cavaliy, and two of heavy cavalry , that is to 
say, troopers, composed of men of five feet 
high, mounted on horses of four feet six 
inches ; light cavalry on horses of four feet 
seven or eight inches ; dragoons on horses of 
four feet nine ; and cuirassiers on hoises of four 
feet ten or eleven : which arrangement will 
employ horses of all kinds for mounting the 
troops. 

The troopers should be attached to the in- 
fantry, because the smallness of their horses 
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renders them unfit for chargee of cavalry By 
attaching a squadron of 360 men to each dm 
Sion of 9000, they would form the twenty fiAh 
part of the mfantry > they would furnish orderly 
men to the general officers, and escorts to con- 
voys, parties for gamson duty, and bngades of 
non commissioned officers , they would assist 
the gens-d armcne m the escort of prisoners, and 
in matters of police There would stiU remain 
enough of them to form several divisions to 
serve as scouts to'the legion, and to occupy anj 
important position m which it should be deem 
• ed advantageous to anticipate the enemj In 
actual combat, drawn up behind the mfantry, 
and constantly under the controul of the in 
feutry generals, they would seize he fa\oumblo 
•moment when the enemy should be broken, to 
fail upon the fugitives with their lanccs, and to 
make pnsoners The sraaliDCss of their horses 
would not tempt the cavalry gencml? 

At the commencement of every campaign 
each regiment of infantry would furnish a com 
pany of 120 troopers, readj organized, to be 
incorporated into the regiments of hca^y 
cavalry, at the rate of a tenth to tlic cmrassicrs 
and a fifth to the dragoons Thus, for example, 
300 cuirassiers would have 3G troopers, and 
a like number of dragoons would have 72 tho> 
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would be employed m acting as orderlies 
to the general officers, and in escorting bag- 
gage and prisoners ; they would do the skir- 
mishing duty ; would scour the country, and 
would hold the horses of the dragoons, when 
the latter were fighting on foot. 

An army of 36,000 foot, should have 9000 
horse, that is to say, 2070 troopers, 1440 of 
whom would be with the four divisions of in- 
fantry, 420 with the dragoons, and 210 with 
the cuirassiers , 2700 chasseurs or hussars, 

2100 dragoons, and 2100 cuirassiers ; which 
make 4800 light cavalry, and 4200 heavy 
cavalry. 

Notl it — Artillery. 

Page 117 , 

“ But It IS necessary to furnish every legion with artillery , 
and why not reject all the pieces at the tail of an army, in 
Older to prevent the march of the troops from being inter- 
rupted and impeded? I think this could be done hut par- 
tially the legions should retain some guns, m order to fight 
separately, or to begin and maintain the action, while the re- 
serves of artillery are coming up to the field All the rest of 
the artillery may march in reserve at the rear of the army, so 
as not to embarrass and retard the movement of the troops ” >' 

Page 118. 

“ Five pieces of cannon to each legion, appear to me 
' sufficient for the duty they have to perform, until the ar- 
rival ol the batteries of reserve.” 
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Page 119 

One hjJf company of ertaieryroen*Iioaldb«Bpproprmed 
to the •emce of the l^wnary battery " 

PaoE 230 

One tinemng principle U, that the quantity of artiDery 
•Konld be regulated by the quality of the troop*. Where 
*the mfantry t* bad, hesltatea to march toward* the enemy, 
and fear* to face them, it U Decenary to rely upon the ar 
tiBery and to decide tbe rrar by the cannon^ TbeM weapons 
become the mean* of rxrtory, and the miantry t* degraded 
mto a aecondary arm mtb no other duty than to e»coit the 
cannon opon a inarch, and to guard h m the field of battle. 
When two bad anmei engage, that vrhicb bnagi the greatest 
Domber of guns to bear camea tbe day { but, at tho same 
time h moat be borne in miod, that there u a proportxm to be 
alwayi obaerred, because beyond a certam limn, the other 
arm* would not ruffiee for the protection of the gun*. I 
apprehend that the maxmram of artfilery whkh It i* oUow 
able to employ in anme*, however bad they may be was 
ascertained in tbe beren Years war, and id our campaign of 
ISIS in Saxony when «e endearoured by cannon to com- 
pensate for the qualities wanting in our raw infantry ^ 

Psoe231 

‘ Desidea these legionary banorica, I would hare an army 
followed by a park of reserre of thirty fire pieces fiAeen of 
which ahoold be howitaer*, and twenty tTrelre-pounders, In 
battle but one snigle battery ahcmld bo formed of all this 
reserre, to be directed against that point of the enemy • line 
which it la intended to force** 

Paox 295 

** In thort, fire light piece* are destined to march mth 
the Tan-guard they *hoaW be of less calibre, and better 
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horsed than the others, and attended by mounted gunners, 
whose horses should carry a breast-band and traces, so as 
to be capable of being harnessed to the guns when requisite. 
A light artillery, thus oiganized, would travel any road, and 
run rapidly m pursuit of an enemy We should thus have 
sixty pieces of artillery foi an array of 30,000 men this 
proportion, I believe, is adapted to an open country, most 
favourable to artillery, supposing the infantry good.” 


If these principles were adopted, the fol- 
lowing would be the result. — 1st, That the 
division of artillery would consist of two 
howitzers, and three six-pounders ; 2dly, That 
the artillery tram, for an army of 40,000 men, 
would be sixty guns, (one and a half to each 
1000 men) ; 3dly, That the tram would be com- 
posed thus: three twelfths would be six-pound- 
ers, four twelfths twelve-pounders, and five 
twelfths howitzers ; in other words, fifteen six- 
pounders, twenty twelve-pounders, and twen- 
ty-five howitzers, making the s^xty pieces. 

The division of artillery was fixed by Ge- 
neral Gribeauval at eight pieces, of one ca- 
libre, four, eight, or twelve-pounders ; or six- 
inch howitzers , because it is necessary, 1st, 
That a division of artillery should be capable 
of subdivision into two or four batteries , 2dly, 
Because eight pieces may be served by a com- 
pany of 120 men, having a section m reserve 
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with the park , 8dly, Because the waggons 
necessary for the service of these eight pieces, 
may be horsed by a compaoy of the equipage 
of the tram, 4thly, Because one able captain 
can direct this number of pieces, 6tlily Be- 
cause the number of waggons which beldog to 
a battery of eight pieces, affords ample em- 
ployment to one tTa%ellmg forge and one drag 
rope , and two spare carnages are sufficient 
for it If the division consisted of fewer 
pieces, 80 many more forges, and spore car 
riages would be requisite 
Napoleou abolished the four and ciglit 
pounders and substituted for these, the siy- 
pounders expenence had shewn him that the 
infantry generals used the four and eight 
pounders indiacnraioatcly, ^vlthout considcra 
tion of the effect they desired to produce He 
removed the siv-inch howitzer, and replaced 
It With the howitzer of fire inches six lines, 
because t^^ o cartridges for the fonner calibre, 
weigh as much as three for the latter , and 
because tbe hoMitzcr of fi^c inches six lines, 

IS found to bo of the same calibre w ith the 
twentj -four-pounders so common in our be- 
sieging trains, and m our fortresses , he 
formed bis diiision of fool artiUcrv of two 
howitzers of five inches six lines, nod six six 
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pounders , or of two howitzers of five inches 
SIX lines of extensive range, and six twelve- 
pounders ; the division of horse-artillery he 
formed of four six-pounders and two how- 
itzers : but it would be preferable to compose 
It like the former, that is to say, of two how- 
itzers of five inches six lines, and six six- 
pounders his trams consisted of twelve 
twentieths in six-pounders, three twentieths 
m twelve-pounders, and five twentieths m 
howitzers. 

These alterations were modifications of M. 
de Gribeauval’s system ; they were made m a 
similar spirit, and he would not have objected 
to them; he reformed much, and' simplified 
much ; the artillery is still too heavy and too 
complicated ; it must be rendered uniform, and 
reduced to the utmo.st degree of simplicity. 

One twelve-pounder cartridge weighs as 
much as two six-pounders; the question is, 
then, whether it be better to have one twelve- 
pounder, or two six-pounders ? Though there 
may be circumstances in which a twelve- 
pounder IS to be preferred, yet still on ordi- 
nary occasions two six-pounders are more 
useful Is it better to have one howitzer or 
two six-pounders The howitzer is a very 
useful piece for setting a village on fire, oi for 
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bombarding a redoubt, but its aim is imccr- 
tam in ordinary cases it is not only unequal 
to two six-pounders, but it is not an adequate 
substitute for even a single one, a limited 
number of them is therefore sufficient Napo 
Icon certainly mtrodoced more of them into 
his trams than any other commander , but to 
propose that trams should be formed of fivo 
nvelfths in howitzers four twelfths in twelve 
pounders, and but three twelfths in six- 
pounders, is to evince complete ignorance of 
the very rudiments of the science of artillery 
A tram of sixty pieces, formed upon Nnpo 
Icons principles, consisted of thirty-six six- 
pounders, nine twelve-pounders, and fifteen 
howitzers, forming seven divisions and a hnlf, 
and requiting thirty-two waggons in forges, 
dmg-Topes, or spare carnages, to complete 
the divisions , requiring also eighty one can 
sons of six-pounders*, forty-one and a half 
of twelvo-poundersf, ^sixty-seven and a half 
howitzers^:, twenty nine park waggons^, thirty 
infantry waggonsj, and twenty 5F pontoon car 

• One honJrcd and tbfrty-*ix eartndgCT p« caUjon 
f Socty-eigbt roand* per ea/**otj. I The mme 

\ Sbe forge*, dng rope*, wH c*»e* of tool* and eight park 
aimont, | 480 000 cwtiklge*. 

t One waggon for crery three piece*, whrtJi aflbnl* * hriJpe 
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riages: m the \\holc 400 carnages, or six car- 
riages to each gun , by which ariangement 
every piece was -provided with 300 rounds, 
exclusive of the box. A train of sixty pieces 
organized according to the piinciplcs sought 
to be established, would contain fifteen six- 
pounders, twenty twelve-pounders, and twenty - 
five howitzeis : five pieces forming a division, 
there would be twelve divisions, which would 
require forty-eight forges, drag-ropes, or spare 
carnages* the total being 424*carriages, oi 
seven to a gun : this would be sixty-four car- 
riages more than the former tram. What an 
increase of impediments, what a heavy train, 
what a waste of men, horses, and materials * 
The twelve-pounders are the chief impedi- 
ments of a march, for they weigh from fifteen 
to eighteen hundred pounds, and off the high 
loads are very difficult to draw. The Imperial 
train of sixty pieces contained forty-five pieces 
of cannon; that proposed would have but 
thirty-five. 

of 150 toises for 120 guns ; and a bridge of 400 toisesfor an 
army of 160,000 men. 

* Sixty guns, forty-eight carriages attached to the divi- 
sions, thirty-four caissons of six-pounder cartridges, 202 of 
twelves and howitzers, thirty park caissons, thirty infantry, 
and twenty of pontoons ' total 424. 
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But with the 424 carnages which would be 
required for this train, there would be seventy 
two Impenal guns, that is to say, nine divi- 
sions Viz forty two six-pounders, twelve 
twelve pounders and eighteen howitzers • 
The question, 18 then reduced to this is it 
preferable to have fifteen «ix-pounder» twenty 
t^velvea, an^ twenty-five howitzers, or fifty- 
two aix-pounders, twelve twelve pounders, and 
fifteen howitzers? "What a mama for talking 
without understanding the subject! 

Sometimes it is said that, after the manner 
of the Iloraaufl, the division ought to be an 
army in miuiature and yet it is to bedopnved 
of that which is most necessary and important 
to it, namely, artillery ^VhatI a legion of 
eight or nine thousand men to form the van or 
rear guard of an army — to bo detached with 
tlirce pieces of cannon and two howitzers I But 
suppose it meets with a Kussian, Prussian, or 
Austrian division of equal numbers, which will 
have thirty pieces of cannon (for that is the ac- 
tual proportion) roost assuredly the artillery 

• two gun*, wnggoo* attnebed to the 

dimion*, mnety four and a half tix pounder*, fifty four 
iwclvo-pounder*, •crcnty-ilx and abalfbowiucr*, thjrty l»o 
park ca&Mjn*, thirty >ix inJantry and twenty four of pon- 
toon* total 42 1 
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of the legion would be speedily silenced and 
dismounted ; the infantry would be driven from 
its position by the enemy's cannon ; or if it 
should maintain its position, it must be at the 
expense of many valuable lives. 

M. de Gribeauval, who had served dining 
the Seven Years’ war in the Austrian army, and 
possessed a genius for the science of artillery, 
decided that the strength of the trams ought 
to be at the rate of foui pieces for every batta- 
lion of 1000 men, or thirty-six guns for each di- 
vision of 9000 men, or 1 60 for an army of 40,000. 
The Imperial train consisted of 120 guns for an 
aimy of 40,000 men, or four divisions of in- 
fantry, having one division of light cavalry, one 
of dragoons, and one of cuirassiers ; of these 
fifteen divisions of artilleiy, two were attached 
to each division of infantry, three were in re- 
serve, and four hoised: one to the division of 
light cavalry, one to the division of dragoons, 
and two to that of cuirassiers ; there were 
seventy-two six-poundeis, eighteen twelve- 
pounders, and thirty howitzers, nearly 600 
carnages, including the guns and the double- 
supplies and infantry caissons. 

There are required for the service of one 
piece of cannon of the Imperial train, one with 
anothei, thiity horses and thirty-five men ; but 
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for one piece of the proposed tram there would 
be wanting, one with hnother, forty men and 
thirty five horses • A division of eight pieces 
of artillery requires 272 men and 240 horses, 
which are equal to two good squadrons, 

Men who have formed their ideas of modem 
warfare from commenting on the ancients, 
will insist that it would be better to make an 
addition of 3000 cavaliy, or 4000 foot-soldiers, 
to an army of 40,000 men, than of 120 pieces 
of cannon or to have but sixty guns, and an 
addition of 1500cavalrj and 2000 foot soldiers, 
they are wrong In an army there must bo 
infantry cavalry and artillery in due propor- 
tions , these anus cannot be substituted for 
each other We have seen affairs m which the 
enemy might have gamed the battle they 
occnpied a fine position with n battery of 


* One gim of the Imperial train reqnirei three naggooj end 
three-thjrtrethi to each piece for formiHn^ 500 rounds io- 
dependent of ita box ; one waggon for park, forge drag-rope 
•pore carnage, park camon, ten twcnuethi of an InCuiry 
camon, aereo twenUeth* ofawaggonfoTpontooraj malliix 
waggons. For 120pK*cef,720 woggonsi thawoaldghcfoT 
an anny of ICO 000 men 4 SO gum 288U waggons i of riUIeh 
ISO would be for pontoons, solBcient for the eoostrucuon of 
480 toises of bridge upon broad nrerst requiring in the 
whole 10 800 horses and 20,000 men 
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from fifty to sixty guns, in vain should we 
have attacked them with 4000 more horse, and 
8000 more foot, it required a battery of equal 
strength, under the protection of which the at- 
tacking columns could advance and deploy. 
The pioportions of the thiee forces have ever 
been a subject of reflection with the greatest 
generals. 

They all agree that there must be, 1st, four 
pieces to every 1000 men, that is the eightli part 
of the men in an army, for the service of the 
artillery, and 2dly, a cavalry equal to a fourth 
pait of the infantry. 

As to pretending to lush upon the guns, and 
carry them by the bayonet, or picking off the 
gunners by musquetry, these are chimerical 
ideas ; such things may happen sometimes ; and 
have we not instances of the taking of the 
strongest positions by a coup de mam ^ But, in 
a general system, there is no infantry, however 
intrepid, that can, without artillery, march with 
impunity the length of 5 or 600 toises, against 
sixteen well-placed pieces of cannon, seived 
by good gunners : before they could get two- 
thirds of the way, the men would be killed, 
wounded, or dispersed. The field artilleiy 
has acquired too much exactness in firing, to 
allow of the plan of Machiavel, who, full of 
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Greek and Roman ideas, would have his or 
tilleiy make but pue discharge and then re 
tire to the rear of the line 
A good infantry forms, no doubt the sinews 
of an armv, but if it were required to fight 
long against a very superior artillery, its good 
qnaliriea would be exhausted, and it would bo 
destroyed In the first campaigns of the war 
of the Revolution, what France aUvays hud in 
the greatest perfection, was artillery we know 
not a smgle instance in which twenty pieces 
of cannon judiciously placed, and in battery^ 
were ever earned by the bayonet In the af 
^ fair ofValmy, at the battle of Jemmapes, at 
that of Nordlingen, and that of Flcums, we 
had an artillery superior to that of the encnit, 
although we had often but two guns to 1000 
men, but that was because our armies were 
very numerous It may happen that a gc 
neral more skilful in manceu\nng, more expert 
than his adversary, and commanding a belter 
infantr), may obtain some successes during 
part of a campaign, though his park of artillor) 
be far infenor, but on the critical daj of a 
general engagement, lie will 8c\crcl} feel Ins 
inferiontj in |>oint of metal 
Eight) WTiggons of mililarj stores are rer) 
inadequate for an armj of 40 000 men they 
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would carry but 1520 quintals, flour and brandy 
for the army for two days. Expeuence has 
proved that an aimy ought to cany with it 
a month’s piovisions, ten days’ food being 
carried by the men and baggage-horses, and 
twenty by the waggons ; so that at least 480 
waggons would be required 240 regularly 
organized, and 240 lequisition waggons. To 
this end, there will be a battalion of three 
companies of militaiy stoies for each divi- 
sion : every company having its establish- 
ment for forty waggons ; twenty fuinished and 
horsed by the commissariat, and twenty upon 
requisition; this gives for each division 120 
waggons, 480 for each army, and 210 men for 
each battalion. 


NoTt V. — Oiinrii of Ba'ttle. 

Page 201 

“ Tins, then, is the order of battle for the legion, such as 
we ought to conceive it, corrformably to the principles that ue 
have just developed, always making allowances for tlie forms 
and various accidents of the ground, of which we will speak 
by and by In the first line, the five first cohorts of the 
legion ranged in battle array from right to left., m numerical 
order, beginning with the cohort of the elite (the chosen 
troops), who are the example and the rule for the whole 

Misicl/uiiies — VOL 1 


19 
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l^wn The eohoTti, of fifty fire to»e* of ftotit, are le- 

perated from each other by panagei of fire toaca this af 
fordi SOO toiaea for the whole length of the hue " 

” Next at 150 toi*e« behind the firit line, arc placed the 
fire last cohort* formed each m colmnn*, by dhrhnon* at pro- 
per dutance* for deploying these imall colum« of Ibnr- 
teen toi*c» wide by forty acren file* and fonrtcen towea 
long, m four tectiona, leave between them tpace* of forty 
•IX touei The Tolugetna of the fim Ime are partly dis- 
peraed m advance, lo front of the Imea, and partly pU 
tooned bcfimd tberr cohorti, nenr the birrrals ttbich dirnle 
them thoee of the •etond line are platooncd by half com- 
pnniet, trptm the flank* of thm eolnmni. — The caralrr h^old* 
itaelf m reaervo upon the fianka, on a 1ml with the •ccond 
Ime and the legumary artillery form* a ongle haUcry, at 
fifty toiaoa, in adrocce of one of the wing*." 

A Roman anny encamped nnd ranged ib»olf 
in battle array invariably m the eamc order 
it enclosed itself in a square of 3 or 400 
toises on each side , there it spent some hours 
in fortifying itself it then thought itself unos 
pailable If battle ^va8 to be offered, it ar 
ranged itaclf in three lines, fifty toiscs distant 
from each other, the cn^'alr^ being upon the 
wings The staff-officer, whose business it was 
to mari. out an encampment, or to marshal an 
army for battle, performed nothing more than 
a mechanical operation , ho had no occasion 
for either coup-(f (nl, genius, or experience But 
^\lthll8 modems, on the contrary, the art of 
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taking up a position for encamping or fighting 
is subject to so many considerations, that it 
requires expeiience, coitp-ircsil, and genius. It 
IS in fact the business of the general- in- chief 
himself, because there are many modes of 
arranging an encampment, or of forming an 
order of battle, even m the same position. 

Sempromus was defeated at Trebbia, and 
VaiTO at Cannes, though they commanded 
armies more numerous than those of the 
enemy , because, conformably to established 
usage among the Romans, they placed their 
army m order of battle in three lines, while 
Hannibal displayed his in one line. The 
Carthaginian cavalry was superior m num- 
ber and quality. The Roman armies were at 
the same time attacked in front, flanked, and 
assailed in the rear ,* they were defeated. If 
the two Roman Consuls had adopted that order 
of battle which was most suitable to circum- 
stances, they would not have been out-fronted ; 
they would perhaps have been victors! 

Ought an army to be confined to one single 
encampment, or ought it to form as many as 
it has corps or divisions ^ At what distance 
ought the van-guard and the flankers to be 
encamped^ What frontage and what depth 
ought to be given to the camp ? Where should 
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the cavalry, the artillery, and the carnages be 
distributed ? Should the army be ranged in 
battle army m several lines — and if it should, 
what Apace ehoufcf there he between those 
lines ^ Should the ca\alry be in reserve be- 
hind the infantry, or should it be placed upon 
the wings ? As every piece has sufficient am- 
munition for keeping op its fire twenty four 
hours, should all the artillery be brought into 
action at the beginning of the engagement — or 
should tiair of It be kept in resen e t The so- 
lution of tliese questions depends on the fol 
lowing circumstances Ist on the number 
of troops, and the numbers of infantry, or 
tillery, and camlry, of which the army is 
composed , 2dly, on the relation subsuting 
between the two armies, 3dly, on the quality 
of the troops, 4thly, on the end in view, 
fithly, on the nature of the field , and Gthlj, 
on the position occupied by tho enemy, and 
on the character of tho general who commands 
them Nothing absolute cither con or ought to 

be prescribed on this head In modem war 
fare there is no natural order of battle 

The duty to be performed by the commander 
of an army is more difficult m modern armies 
than it was in thosp of the ancients, it is also 
certain that his influence is more rfficncimi« m 
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tlccidinir batile*'. In ihc nncu'nt nrmu’'' llie 
uonci.il'in-chior. at a distant c oi SO or 100 
toi-'i’'' Iron tho rtuMuy, \vas n\ no and 

vet lie ^va^ romnnentlv placed, so as to iiav(' 
an opportnnity t)!' dir<‘eliny: toadvantaire all the 
mnveim'uls of jds army. In modem armies, 
a penci.d-in-cldel, ilmn;^b >emo\ed \ oj oOO 
loKscs, finds lumsrlfm llie midst of the tir(‘ ol 
the cnemv's lialteues. and is\er\ mueh ex- 
jioscd ; and still he i< so distant that several 
movements of the enemy escape him. In 
evciv engagement he is occasionally iibliged 
to approach within the icaeh of small ;um.s 
The eficci of modern arms is much inllucnced 
by the .situation in vehieh they arc placed . 
a battery of ‘runs, with a great ningc, and a 
commanding position, that takes the enemy 
obliquely, may be decisive of a victory 
IModern fields of battle arc much more ex- 
tended than those of the ancients ; whence it 
becomes necessary to study operations on a 
large scale; a much greater degree of expcii- 
ence and military genius is icquisitc for the di- 
rection ol a modern army than was ncccssaiy 
for that of an ancient one. 
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NoTK VI — Of DEFEKBlVi, Wah 
Paoi 479 

** Btit when it u propo««d to gtunj ite froDticr* of »q 
empoB aImo#t eotircly by mca&s of Ima of fortresw*, ind 
mtHout tie a«ntance of ortiuee, opmiOM ore divided a* to 
tie effkacy of tin method Lcl nt gappoee, m order to 
iimplify oor ideu, • {Voober iq oq open coemcry, one hnO' 
dred league* in cjctetrt, tend that it » determined to eorcr tii 
extent against tie eoterprttc* of tho enemy by {brtmset. 
The lyatetn (n n*e reqnirta that tlurvn aacemire line* of 
fortrene* should be formed, rrith imenala of a day s marth, 
orfireernx league* betvreen each thus the complete defrecf 
of tie frontier caTIt for fiAy or sixty strong Loldi. Let us 
suppose 6 fty only in order to take tie matter at tic lovtst, 
nod calculate tie expenee of tier erection at £Hecn nuUiocs 
taking one with tie other, and bclodiog the mditpensable 
vaulted retreats, and we shall find list tie State will be tinder 
tie necessity of incurnng an expense of TWruillKins of litre* 
for one single frembef But will this labyrinth of foru 
compel tie Invading armlet to stop and abandon thcmselre* 
to the endless procrasbnaUon# of siege*, or will it compH 
them to leave behind force* sopenor to thote of the gam- 
tons 1 Beasoii, enlightened by expenence prove* the 
negabte 

** Oar (Tfty fores, gamsoced oo air average by COOO men 
each, woald occupy 3C0 000 defenders { and this b nearly tie 
whole number of troop* whlrh ant one of tie greater F uropetn 
power* keepa on foot so that there wonUl remain do forte 
to oppote the mrndmg armies, and the other frontier* would 
be left obsolntclj ongamsoncd. Dot reason and 
equally fothld thb dupcmboo of the foretn, and wc vooiroi 
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ourselves with leaving the tlnnl of a garrison only m every 
one of those numerous fortresses, u Inch, from the remoteness 
of their situation, or their distance from the depots and 
armies of the enemy, appear not to he tlncatencd mth an 
earl^ siege, and which, consequently, it is sufficient to pro- 
tect against a sudden attack It is even suggested, that oc- 
casionally, in order to economize the troops of the line, the 
care of these places should be left to the inhabitants, but tins 
expedient appears to me exceedingly dangerous.” 

Page 4S2. 

“ We cannot, then, avoid appropriating at least 100,000 
men for the keeping of fifty fortresses, and we shall then 
have 100,000 men the fewer to fight those battles winch 
eventually decide the fate of empires Let us conceive, m 
this state of things, that the enemy advances in sever.il 
columns to atUck our frontiers, defended by a triple barrier 
of fortresses all the great roads leading into the intcrioi 
are, of course, barred by forts , then these columns, w ithout 
throwing aw’ay time in besieging them, quit the high road, 
and take Cross loads, in order to turn them, passing beyond 
the range of their cannon and thus they penetrate betw een 
the fortresses without any other difficulty than that of being 
compelled to follow, for the space of two or three leagues at 
a time, narrow’ w'ays which it is easy to repair and widen ” 

Page 484 

I ' 

“ 1 know that it is calculated, and truly enough^ that triple 
forces are required for the blockade of a garrison so that if 
the enemy should think proper to blockade thc<places left m 
the rear, they must employ more troops than the defenders. 
But we have just seen how useless it is to blockade them it 
is sufficient for the enemy to observe them carefully, that they 
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m*7 n« htTe it m their power lo do him barm he may 
traniport hi* whole army roio the midit of our place* when 
they are left lo tl>cin*al9e*, and fe«rle*»ly penetrate witluo 
oar triple line of fortretee* faking only the precaatkm lo 
leave an army of obterratioo ro the rear ^Vhtn at length 
he u free fVom thn maxe of atroog bold*, he will extend him 
aelf over the conntry lo order to draw bia rtaotircci from h 
be will there eitabltib dephta a bsx» of operatioo, bn army 
of reeerre and m a word carry on the icar almost ai If onr 
strong place* did not extat a* Boon oa they ahall bo foond 
wTthoat the area of the active operation of arnuea. Thi* 
ftooter of a haixlr^ league*, defended by dfty fortrcaBcsrii 
not merely rmaginary it really exjati and wo may appeal to 
the experience of a very recent war, a* to what we have a 
right to expect from a triple Lme of fortretBcs left to t1icn>* 
tclvea." 

Paob 46& 

** Upon tht* open fronUer of one hundred Icagnc* In rx 
tent, which the ey»tem m o»e overload* with fifty fortified 
place*, I eitabltsb bat five or fix, at Ofiecn or twenty league* 
from each other they abould command the uniting pointi of 
the pnnapa] road*, and more eapedally the t»o bank* of 
river*, whatever may be their eourac, in order to fadhtaie the 
movementi of tbo armiea. They ahould be large, tliat tlicy 
may aopply tho want* of our beU^ereot anaira, frctjocnlly 
amounting in atrengtb lo upward* of 100,000 figbtmg men. 

If apprrhenwon* are entertained of ettenipt* lo larpnw the 
grand dopAta, which may be comidered tic anctor* of tie 
atate:, et tuch time* a^ the war m open field leave* ibetn bnt 
few troop* for their protretJon, rt l« eavy to avert the danger 
bj the ettablWiment of a ctudd, which at the utne time that 
It iJ capable of bemt, guarded by a very few men eutore* the 
retaking and maiofamlng |>o»«won of ibe town.” 
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I sw wo hotter wetN of t Uortintt ihcst* objocth, thmi that of 
erecting hnir Mimll torts ronml each fortress, fornnng im im- 
mense ti()nnre of wliieli the principal place wonltl occupy tlie 
centre Tlu'sc forts, closetl in c\cr\ sense, slionUl be esta- 
blislictl njion the most fnxourable sninmits of tlic eininciict s. 
at from 1~ to laOtt toisc s from the works of the place, and 
distant from c.ich other from to AOOO tois(s '1 he sp.ice 
inters cning between one fort and another wotild form n field 
of battle capable of receu mg an ainn of from 50 to 100,001) 
men, who might be considered immos cable by an encni) • 
the forts, mounted with guns of large calibre, would com- 
plctch support the wings, as to the centre, upon wliicIi tliev 
would base but little eftcct, on account of their distance from 
It, that might be reinforced by field-works, constructed at the 
moment the\ were wanted, and sUBtamed by the guns of the 
place Thus the four forts, encircling cacli fortre-ss, would 
form around it one vast intrenched tamp, presenting fonrdif- 
ferciu forii, or four difleront fields of hat tic; so that we might 
lace the enemy with our army on winches or side he might 
npjicar. Some issonty Icaguci, behind these first fortresses, 
I establish others snmlar, also sjiaccd between each otber by 
fifteen or tssenty leagues, and so on to the \ cry centre of the 
Kingdom The princijial passes of the mountains and forests 
are to he guarded by forts, or cosered batteries, sslneli arc not 
to be confounded ssnh fortrossc*-.” 

Paoi <104 

“ Wlintcvcr may lias'e been the practice pursued in the late 
star, we shall take good care not to oppose ourselves in front, 
svith our 100,000 men, to the march of 500,000 of the enemy ; 
that svoiild be turning ibe cb.inccs of svar against ourselves 
lor, if our design were to gi\ c bnn liattlc, Ins superiority of 
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nmubcTJ nould do doobt giro Lim thoTKTtory ; by retbing 
from odo pooitjon to*atK>ther to retard hiiprogrru, we tbould 
dbeouragd our troop* by these TetTOgrede mancDuvrc*, and 
that, too, withoQt gaining theadraDtagt: we oun at namelr to 
forte hnn to diridohuacOTcforco hu array of rwerve whielr 
according to catablUbed prmoplea, ongbt to replace bit 6rkt 
army, wonld bo tufflcicat for blocking or obtemng the for- 
trctsealeAmthorev tabjcctmgandrettnuningtbopopalace, 
and ccenring it* commankatiODs and tubiistenco lo that we 
ihoald loac grotrod withoat obliging h« active army to^wcaken 
itaelf Aa aoon at it placca itaeJf be t w e en two of onr fronttcr 
fortrecaca, we haiten to throw 6 or 7000 men into one of the 
two liable to be inrcatcd or beajt^td m order to complete 
lU garrfjoo and we withdraw with the rc*t of the army 
from piMidon to poeiuon, dU wo reach the Intrmched army 
of the other fortreaa. In thu atate of alTiin what can the 
mem> dot If be adranco ra*hly bto die Interior neglect 
mg oar army which b on bia flank, he butene to dntnir 
tion for as soon as he hu passed we place onrwlrct b bis 
rear, and cat oQ* all hu comammeatioDs with h» magailncs 
and hu Uaiu of operations. If he decide on leering on 
■array equal lo ours to obterre os and resiraio at in onr 
carap, ond then penetrating with the 50 000 roea wbtcb Iw 
has oboTc oar munber into the latcrjor of the country not 
“Only that raeursion, which must bo speeddr stopped by 
our array of reserro and the armed populace will promre 
hhn no advantage no real lasting conqocsi, bat it wDl rx 
j>ociC him to the greatest dniigcfa." 

rsne 490 

Connneed of the impossibility of adrancrog while our de- 
frnsiTc army remams on his flank and ui bis rear, he will, no 
doubt, di-cde on marching agamst it w ith oil bii forcr> Tluii, 
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having retired into the intrenched camp of one ot om fron- 
tier places, ive form our line of battle between two forts, on 
the side of the square facmg the aggressor We may consi- 
der ourselves there as inexpugnable , particularly if we take 
care, in order to support our centie, to raise, between the two 
forts on vrhich our wings are supported,*" some field-works of 
the kind mentioned m Chapter IX, which may be done in a 
single night. The fortress serves as a retreat, or citadel for 
our camp, and affords all necessary resources in military 
stores and provisions , but these resources are not inexhaus- 
tible , they must be renewed, which may be easily effected 
by means of the communications which are kept open with 
our fortresses on the side opposite the enemy. If the in- 
vader seek to deprive us of these communications, be can- 
not effect It without blockading us on all sides ; but for 
that purpose he would have to divide his 150,000 men 
mto four corps, placed one on each side of the immense 
square of 12,000 toises which our four forts would 
constitute This system of intrenched camps, established 
under the guns of fortresses, appears to me admirable for 
arresting the progress of an invader, in his very first en- 
trance It will no doubt be objected to me, that as he cannot 

attempt any thing against our defensive army, he will attack 
a neighbouring fortress in order to besiege it , this is just 
what I would wish to reduce him to, the undertaking a war 
of sieges, which is always so tedious, expensive, and danger- 
ous in the sight of a fresh defensive army, and so unpro- 
ductive of important results ” 

1st, Have the frontier fortresses of Flanders 
been useful or detrimental ? 2d]y, Is the new 

system more economical — does it require ‘fewer 
troops for garrisons — or is it more advantage- 
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ouB than those of Vauban and CJormontagnc T 
3dly, In order to defend its capital, must an 
array retreat upon it ? Ought it to place itself 
in an intrenched camp * or ought it to man- 
oeuvre freely, so as not to be driven back, 
either on the capital, or on a fortress? 

The system of the defence of the Flemish 
frontier was m great measure, conceived by 
Vauban, but that engineer \vas obliged to adopt 
the fortresses then existmg , he constructed 
others to cover the aloices, extend inundations, 
or close important debouches between great 
forests or mountains There arc places on this 
frontier of first, second, third, and fourth dc 
grees of strength they may be estimated at 
four or five hundred miihons, and were con 
Btructed m one hundred years, making an ex- 
pense of four millions per annum 

Fifty thousand men of the intonor national 
guards are sufficient to secure them from a 
coup de TTirtin, and to frustrate the attempts of 
incendiary battenc*. Lisle, Valenciennes, and 
Cliarlmont, arc capable of affording refuge to 
whole armies , as are the intrenched camps of 
Maubeugo and Cambra) Vauban formed cn 
tire countries into intrenched camjis, covered 
by nvers, inundations, fortresses, and forests t 
but he never pretended \o bar the frontier b\ 
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Pans, the fortresses of that frontier would 
have plajed an important part, Schwartxen- 
berg s army would have been obliged to throw 
Itself amongst them which would have pro- 
duced great events In 1816 they would 
likewise have been of great utility the Anglo- 
Pmssian army would not have dared to pass 
the Somme before the amval of the Aostro- 
Russian armies on the Marne, had it not been 
for the political events of that capital , and it 
IS certain that those of the fortresses which re- 
mained faithful influenced the treaties and the 
conduct of the.AlIied Kings m 1814 and 1815 
The new system proposed is more costly 
tlian that of Vauban, it requires more numc- 
roos* garrisons, and affords much less strength 
Three lines, each composed of six great fort- 
resses, require eighteen great fortresses, each 
surrounded by four forts, which, being distant 
from the fortresses, require places of shelter, 
a garrison battalion, twenty fi\e pieces of 
cannon, and would be as expensne m the 
labour of construction os the fortress itself 
These three lines would, tlicreforc, require 
what IS equal to thirtj six great fortresses 
But these four insulated forts would be block 
aded besieged, and taken, in the first seven 
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days of investment, even before the line of 
circumvallation could be completed. They 
would be maivcllously well placed to flank 
and suppoi t it , and before the trench could be 
opened, the gainson of the place would see 
half then stoie';, and the best troops of then 
battalions fall into the powei of the enemy ; 
an event which certainly could not fail to aifect 
their resolution 

The position which the army might take 
between these four foits would atford it no 
security The eiieni}'^ would encamp perpen- 
dicularly to one of the forts, would laze it in 
a few days, and would successively gam pos- 
session of the lest. His field-tiain, with the 
addition of thirty twenty-four-pounders, would 
suffice for this operation. According to this 
system, the enemy might penetrate an opening 
between two fortresses at two days’ march 
from either of them , whilst in that of Vauban, 
the passage could only be effected between 
two places at two or three leagues from each. 
It would also be much easier to surprise one 
of the fortresses of this new system 

But, must a capital be defended by covering 
it directly^ or by the defending army’s bailing 
itself up in an intrenched camp in the rear of 
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theinrader^ The first method is the safest 
It allows of disputing the passage of n\ers and 
defiles, even of creating field positions , of re- 
ceiving all the troops m the interior as rem- 
forcementfl, whilst the enemy s force ^lould be 
insensibly decreasing It would be a \ery 
bad measure to let oneself be shut up m an 
intrenched camp, running the nsk of being 
forced, or at least blockaded, and of being re- 
duced to cut one b way sword in hand to pro- 
cure bread and forage Four or five hundred 
waggons a-dav are required for supplying an 
anny of 100,000 men mth provisions Tlie 
invading armj , being superior in infantr\ , ca- 
valry, and artiUeiy, by one third would pro 
vent the convoys from amnng, and, without 
blockading them hermetically ns fortresses arc 
blockaded it would render oil access to them 
so difticult that there would be a famine m 
the camp 

There remains a tliird way to mnnecuvre 
incessantly, without submitting to be dnven 
back on the capital which it is meant to de- 
fend or shut up m an intrenched camp m the 
rear For this purpose it is necessary to lm\c 
a good arm) , good generals, and a good com 
mnndcr in chief In general the idea of 
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coveiing a capital, oi any point whatever, by 
flank maiches, cairies with it the necessity of 
detaching tioops, and the inconveniences at- 
tached to all division of force, in the face of a 
superior army. 

'After the affair of Smolensko in 1812, the 
French aimy, marching directly on Moskow, 

. Geneial Kiitusoff coveied that city by succes- 
sive movements, until, arriving at the intrench- 
ed camp of Mojaisk, he halted, and accepted 
battle Having lost it, he continued his maich, 
and crossed the capital, which fell into the 
power of the victor. If he had letreated m 
the direction of Kiow, lie would have drawn 
the Flench army aftei him, but then he must 
have covered Moskow by a detachment, and 
nothing hindered the French geneial from 
causing such detachment to be followed by a 
superior one, which would ecpially have com- 
pelled it to evacuate that important capital. 

Had such questions been offered for soliitioh 
to Turenne, Villars, or Eugene of Savoy, the^'^ 
would have been greatly embarrassed. To 
dogmatize on what we have never piactised 
belongs to ignorance : it is thinking to re- 
solve by a formula of secondary degTee, a pro- 
blem of transcendant geometry, which would 
have turned Lagiange or Laplace pale. All 

Miscellanies — voi- i 20 
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these questions bf high tactics are indeter> 
minate physico-mathematical problems which 
admit of several solutions, and cannot bo 
determined by tlie formulas of elementary 
geometry 
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CONVENTION 

Blt\\eev nis Holiness PIUS VII. and i in 

FuENCU Go'LRNMrNT 

f 

The Goveinraent of the Republic acknouledz- ' t.''' 
Catholic Apostolic Roman religion as the reiT' 
the great majority of French citizens ^ ‘ 

equally acknowledges that the said religmr .d, 

and still expects at the present moment, tL-: ' i-;* 

neht, and the utmost splendour from ice ~ 

of the Catholic faith in France, leg £•"- ■ y-'ii- 
cular profession of it by the Co^=.!^ Vt, f =; 'j’ic. 

Therefore, after this mutual acl-c.r £r"_ 
for the good of religion, as :V 'G'_r 

internal tranquillity, they hsTs c~"^ - - c :~' 

insr Articles: 

Article I. — The CathGlGA'-- . r„r~ 

shall he freely exercised m Fra:"" F - - " : - - 
be publicly exercised s" • 

vrb'cb the Gorermeir ^ _ ■ ' r.- — 

n-ib’ic tranocinitv, de srr 

tr A 
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II — The Uoly See in concert Tvith the French Go- 
remment thall remodel th© French dioce*e», 

III — Hi« Holme** declares to^the titular* of French 

biahopnc# that he confidently expects from them, for 
the promotion of peace and unity erery specie* of 
■acnftce even that of tbeir sees After this exhor 
tation if they should refuse making the sacrifice re- 
quired for the good of the Church (a refusal however 
which hiB Holmeu does not expect) tlie administration 
of the bishopncs according to the new arrangement by 
new titulars thall be provided for in the following 
manner ’ 

IV —The First Consul of the Uepublic shall nomi 
ruin within the tliree months succeeding tlie publi 
cation of the Bull of his Holiness to the archbishoprics 
and bishopncs of the new formation , hii llolmess 
shall confer canonical institution according to the 
forms established relatively to France before the 
change of Goremment- 

V —The nominations to bishopncswhioh shall subse- 
quently become vacant shell alio be made by the First 
Consul , and canonical loslitation shall be given by the 
Holy See conformably to the pircctbng Article 

VI —The bishops before entenng upon their fuoc 
Uoiu liiall immediately take in presence of the First 
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Consul, the Oath ol Vulplify u'^rd hofore liic (hanf^e 
of Go\ eminent, expiossod in the folloMine; tor ks* 

" I swear and^o\\ to Cod, upon the llolv Cnspels, 
to pi('scr\c obedience and lulelit}'^ to tlie Goveinnunl 
cstablislicd b\ the Con^tilufion f»f the Fiondi ltopul)lic. 
I jiromi'-c also to have no intidhpcenco with, nor to bo 
present at an\ conned, nor to enter into any league, 
either within or. without the Kcpnbbc, which may be 
conliary to the public tranquillity, and if, iii my dio- 
cese, or elsewhere, I should be informed of the e\ist- 
ence of any plot or machinations ain^inst the welfare 
of the State, I will coniniiinicate such information to 
the Goi ernment ” 

VIL — The ecclcsiaslirv oi the second order shall 
take tlic hanic Oath before the civil .mthontics aji- 
pQinted by tlie Government. 

Vllf. — The formula of the follow mg prayer shall he 
recited at the end of divine service, in all tiie Catholic 
churches of France; 

“ Domtnc, salv.im fac Remptihhcain. 

“ Doniinc, salvos fac Consulcs " 

IX — The bishops shall make a new division of the 
parishes belonging to their dioce=cs; but tins shall be 
of no effect till it shall h.-ve obtained ihcccnsentof 
the Government 
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X. — Thft buhop* ahall nomiDate to the rectonhipi 
They can however, only elect thote per»on« who ehall 
be approved of by the Government, 

XI — The bjihopa may have ti chapter m their ca- 
thedral and a Bemioary in their diocete without any 
obligation on the Goveminent to endow them 

XII — All metropolitan calhedrol parochial and 
other cbnrchet necetaary to public worship end not 
alienated shall be placed at the disposal of the 
bishops 

XlI1 1 — His Holiness, for the good of peace, and the 
prosperoos reestobliibment of the Oetbolie rehi^ion 
declares that neither be nor his successors tboll in 
any manner molest the purchtsers of alienated eecle* 
siastical properly, and that in conseqnence tlie pos- 
seasion of the said properly and the rights and re- 
venues attached to and derived from it, shall remain 
immntably m the possession of themselves or their 
assigns 

XIV - The Govenmicnt shall secure proper salaries 
for the bishops snd the rectors whose dioceses and 
rectorships shall be included in the nea armngemenU 

W — The Government shoU also adopt measures to 
enable French Catholics »f so disposed to mole en 
dowments in favour of churches, 

Wl — Ui» Holuiew. recopiiiM:* in Uic hirst Comul 
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of the Vrench Ui-pubbc. ti»r uml pruth uc » 

uh*ch he ickoin\le»li:< \\\ tiu- old (iin i innx'J.l 

XVII —it t*- tejn eri lutwirn th< eonlT.icliiti: ji’ulKs 

lint tn ca*-'’ ai'V one oi tin vm t f •-'ors nf tin I it'.t 

CoJi'-til ‘'houhl lint he a ('itliohe, tin ri'jil” ntnl pn*' 

rOLTAlt'C*^ nuiitnn.rtl in the pitiftsinir nrlirl'. :unl tin 

nnmuntton to hnlmpnos. slnU In r< ^til it' 1 .vnh - 

SI eel to hnu h\ u new ('nnv< ituni 

The rAtificwtions sh.iU \'e ^ \i h M'-p <i m V nn*. ”■ (th.u 

ihe spate of fonTti en 

n»vcniwrAn«, iVt 2^rt'i Vtr** Jtt, ' t* r 
I\th jear of tl < J rr-r*! Prp ‘ ' e 

DHfiAMC 

;\RTtrj n 1. — Xo h’ M. 1 • - f .♦< /t , 3 , ■ , 

dale, p'ltfnt, ‘•I'jri'j’tre fr . - * ► . ^ , , 

nninimcnts from f ',1 cf Kf - f .. , ,, , 

nuJniduais, r-in hr ^rr, . '* ; r, ,t, 

otherwnf pm u.i'- 

of Go\cmmrL 

2 — Xo indi'. mi r- ’ - ^ , f ,,, 

* • ' 0 * i ^ - I ^ ^ f' • i 

aposlohc vicar ^ 

fhle, c^n, viiho't t-' 

French grouno. or 

the affairs of the G.Jl.r. - 

3 —The (Icrrees of fo^f ... 
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general council! cannot be publisheu ui France l>efore 
the Government haa ezainined their form their con- 
formity with tlie laws nghta and immunities of the 
French lUpubhc, and ell tbatm their publication may 
disturb or affect the public tranquillity 

4. — No national or metropolitan council, no dio- 
cewm tynod, no deliberating society can take place 
without the eipre*! permioion of the Qo\'eniment. 

5 — All the ecclesiastical duties shall bo gratuitous 
excepting the obUgattons which shall be anthonxed 
and filed by regulations 

6 — In oil cases of abuse or grievance on the port of 
superiors and other ecclesiastical individuals reconrsc 
shall be had to llie Council of State the cases of abuse 
are usurpation or undup exerase of power , the con 
travention of the laws and regulations of the Republic 
the infraction of the regulotion authonied by the 
Canons received in France, attempts against the liber 
ties franchises and customs of the Gallican church 
and every enterprise or procedure which, in the exercise 
of worship compromise the honour of the citneii 
arbitrarily trouble hrs conscience or degenerate into 
oppression or injustice against him or into public 
scandal 

7 — Like recourse shall be had to the Counal of 
State, if any attempt be made against Oic public exer 
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cibe of \\oi-'lu|>, nnil ■a'^rwu^'t (he hherty winch the law’-^ 
ami rc'ixiilivlion^ gimi'nntcc to it‘' 

8 — Any ])ors!on inlciesicd •'hall he entilled to the 
above appeal ; and in case no indiMdiinl coinplanit be 
made, it s^lvall be proforred on'uaivlly bj (ho ])ro(oots 
Tlie public functionary ecclesiastic, or the jicrson de- 
sirous of making this application, shall address a do- 
taded account, duly signed, to the Minisler of State 
intrusted with all that concerns public worship, whose 
duty It shall be to obtain, as soon as po'^siblc, every 
requisite information; and upon Ins rcpoit, the aflair 
shall be pursued and dcfinitnely terminated in a judi- 
mal foim, or referred, nceording to circumstances, to 
the competent authorities. 

8l CT ION I 
Gificia/ yin ans'cinrnl’!. 

9 — Tun Catholic worship vliall bo exercised under 
tlie direction of the nrclibishojis and bishops in ihcir 
dioceses, and under that o( thercctoi’^ in their jiaiishes 

10.- — Every jirivilege implying exemption oi attribu- 
tions of the episcopal juiisdiction is abolislicd 

11 — The archbishops and bishops may, with the 
authority of the Government, establish in their dio- 
ceses, cathedral chapters and seminaries all other ec- 
clesiastical establishments aic snppiessed 
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12 —Tile trchbithops and bithops iball be nt liberty 

to add to their name the title of citizen or that of Moo- 
near , all other qualification* are ditallov-ed 

Sectiok II 

OJ" Airhbithoptor AJttrvpo^iintu 

13 — ^Tub archbiahopt ahall contccmte and matall 
their safTragana, in caae of hindrance or refuial on 
their part, they ahall be represented by the eldett 
bishop of the metropolitan disuict. 

14 — They shall watch orer the mdlDtenance of the 
faith and of ecclesiastical disoiplme in the dioceses 
dependant upon their metropolitan tee*. 

16. — ^They shall tale cogniionce of the complaints 
made against the conduct ond decisions of the luffragTin 
bishops 

SCCTION III 

Oj the lh\hojit of the Vtfart’^mertil and oj the 
Semtntma 

16 — No person can bo appointed bishop before he 
shall hare attained the age of thirty year* nor unless 
he be of French extraction. 

17 — Prenously to the decree of nomination lietng 
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published, Ihe person or pcrvuiR nominnted shull be 
required to pioduce an aiteslalion of exetnplniy life 
and charactei, foi warded by the bishop of the diocese 
in -which they have exercised the functions of the ec- 
clesiastical iiiinislry, and they shall be examined iijion 
their docliine by a bishop and two piiests, who shall 
be commissioned by the First Consul , which commis- 
sioners shall address the result of their examination to 
the Counsellor of State intrusted w ith all that concei-ns 
religious w'orship 

18. — ^The priest, nominafed by the First Consul, 
shall use eiery diligence in obtaining institution from 
the Pope. He can exercise no function till the Bull 
authorizing Ins institution has received the consent of 
Government, and till he has taken, in per'^on, the Oath 
presciibed by the Convention passed between the 
French Government and the Holy See. This Oath 
shall be taken to the Fust Consul, and a proc^s- 
verbal of its being admimsteied shall be drawn up by 
the Seci etary of State. 

19 — The bishops shall nominate and institute the 
rectors , notwithstanding, they shall signify their no- 
mination, and they shall not grant canonical institu- 
tion until after that nomination shall have been ap- 
pioved by the First Consul. 
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20 — They tiiaJI be required to reade AMlhm their 
diocMet which they shall not quit, without the per- 
niiMion of the First CoutuI 
21 — Each bishop may appomt two Ticars-general 
and each archbishop three , they shall elect them from 
among those priests who are properly qualified for being 
bishops. 

22. — ^They shall annaally nut m person one port of 
their diocese, and within the space of fire yean, the 
whole of their diocese. In case of lawfol hindrance or 
impediment, the ntit shall bo performed by a near- 
general 

23 — ^Those who shall be chosen for teachers in the 
temiDanes shall subscribe the Beclaretion made -by 
the Clergy of France in 1682 and published by an 
edict of the same year, they shall consent to lencli 
the doctrmes therein contained, and the bishops shall 
send an instrament in form of that content to the 
Counsellor of State intrusted with oil that concerns 
public vroTslnp 

24 — TTie bishops shall send ererj year to the sjme 
Counsellor of Stole the names of the persons who are 
students ra the scmmanc# and who ate intended fen 
the eccleaiastictd profesMon.^ 

25 —The) cannot ordam unv tcclcitaklic iinlc't he 

can protc that In. pnHK.iti prinliK me at 
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nn uniutiil incniiu' of thft't' IuiikIiimI fi\unM , 
nllaiiU'd the nu;e ol t\\ont\-rnc \ears ; nntl un>le‘< tin* 
nccc'^sftry (juuhncations rc(juirecl hy the camni*' in 
force m rrnnct'. Tlie bishops shall nmhe no ordina- 
tion before thr mnnher of the perjions to be ordaineil 
Im*^ been -subonited to. mul nppuui d of In the t^ioNern- 
meut. 

Srtrio.N IV 

« 

(}/ Jicclo}<; 

Tnr rectors cannot enter upon tlicir fnnctiom until 
they have uken before the prefect, the Oath prcjcnbetl 
by the Coinenlion concluded bel\seen the Gon eminent 
and tlie Holy %Sec. A proces-\erbal of the taking of 
the Oath shall be drawn up by the secretary-general 
of the prefecture; an authenticated ropy shall be 
delivered to them They shall be inducted by the 
rector, or the priest, appointed by the bishoji. They 
shall be required to reside in their parishes. In the 
evercise of their functions the rectors shall be subject 
to the immediate jurisdiction of the bishops. 

The vicars and cumles shall eNercisc their ministry 
under the superintendence and direction of the rectors. 
They shall be approved of by the bishop, and shall be 
also removeablc bv him 

No foicigncr can be employed in the duties of the 
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niimitry of tlie church without permission from the 
Gorerumcot. No ecclesiastic, although a Frenchman, 
can exercue any function, unless be belong to some 
diocese. * 

A pnest capnotquit his diocese to do parochial duty 
ID another without the penoitmon of hu bishop 


Spction V 

O/* Colhedrfd Chapten aad of the odmuistraitott <f 
Tiidcxta darwg the cflCOTcy of the Set 

The archbishops and bishops who may be desirous of 
using the power intrusted to them of estahbibmg chap* 
ters cannot do so without hanng first obtained autho* 
nty from the Government as well for the estabhih- 
ment itself as for the namber and selection of the 
ecclesiastics lotended to constitute lU 

Danng the racam^ of the Sees the adminutration 
of the diocese shall be provided forbytbe metropolitan 
or iQ case of hii inability b\ the eldest of the sufTra 
gan bishops 

The vicars-gcneral of these dioceses shaM continue 
their functions ei^n after the decease of the bishop 
ull the installation of his successor 

The metropolitani ami cathedral chapters shall be 
bound to notify to the Goremmeiit without delay the 
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vacancy -of sees, and the mea&uips which have been 
adopted for the administration of the vacant dioceses. 

The vicars-general who shall govern the sees duiing 
vacancy, as well as the metropolitans or chapteis, shall 
introduce no innovation on the usages and customs of 
the dioceses. ' 

TITLE III 

or PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

There shall be but one liturgy, and one catechism, 
for all the Catholic churches of France 

No curate can order public prayers extiaoidinary 
in his parish, without the special pei mission of the 
bishop. 

No holiday oi feast-day, except Sunday, can be 
established, without the pei mission of the Govern- 
ment 

In religious ceremonies, the ecclesiastics shall weai 
the diess and ornaments suitable to their degree , they 
cannot, in any case, or under any pretext, assume the 
colouis and the distinctive marks leserved for the 
bishops 

All ecclesiastics shall be diessed in black, after the 
French fashion , the bishops may add to tins costume 
the pastoral cross, and the violet-coloured stockings 

Domestic chapels, and private oratories cannot be 
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e*Ubli5b«l withontan fexprew pemiistion from theGo- 
Ternment granted upon the. application of the bt»hop 
In tomia where there are places of public worship 
belonging to difierent modes of faith no religious 
ceremony can be performed out of the edifices conse- 
crated to the Catholic worship 
The same temple can only be consecrated to one 
particular worship 

In all cathedrals and parish churches, there slinll be 
distmgnished places for Uiose Catholici who fill nnl 
and military situations 

The bishop shall concert with the prefect the mtn- 
ner of calling the faithful to dirine semce by ihi 
sound of bells They can be rung for no other cause 
without the permission of the local police 
When the Government ahall order public pra}ers 
the bishops shall urrange with the prefect and the mi 
litury commandant of theplace the day the hour ornl 
tlie mode of fulfilling these inslractions 

1 — The solemn addresses, called sermons a^ well 
os those Lnorni under the name of the stations 
{t{a(ioiii) of Advent and Lent shalf only be dehir re^l 
by pnests who ha>e obtained n special license from 
the bishop 

2.— The rectors in tlieir exhortations at the parorhul 
masses, shall proN and shall cnii«e to lie prajrd fur 
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the prospenty of the French Republic, and of the 
Consuls. 

3 — In their instructions, they shall not allow them- 
selves to make diiectly or indirectly any retlectioiis, 
either upon persons, or Upon the other modes of wor- 
ship tolerated in the State 

4. — In their exhortations, they shall net give publi- 
city to any thing unconnected with the public worship, 
unless they be authorized so to do by the Government. 

They shall only bestow the nuptial benediction upon 
those who shall certify in due form, that they have 
contracted marriage before the civil magistrate. 

The registers kept by the ministers of religion being 
merely relative to the administration of the saci aments, 
cannot, in any case, supply the registers ordered by the 
law to ascertain the cml state of the Fiench. ^ 

In all proceedings, ecclesiastical and religious, the 
calendar of the equinox as established by the laws of 
the Republic, shall be made use of , the days shall be 
designated by the names assigned them in the calendar 
of the solstices. 

The holiday of the public functionanes shall be on 
the Sunday of each week. 


Mi}>ce/luineb — \ol i 


21 
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Sectiok I 

Of the number of' ArchbttAopncj aud l^uhopncs 

Thebe shall b«Tn Prance ten archbtshops or metro- 
politane^ and 6fLy bishops 
The limits of the metropoblftn and other sees shall 
be conformable to the annexed table 

Section II 

Of the ntmber of Feruh (Jturtheu 

Tuebe shall be ot least one pemsh chnrch m each 
justiceship of the peace. 

There shall be esUbltsbed also, lo sddit/oo os raanjr 
chapels of ease as may be necessor)’ 

Each bishop in concert with the prefect, shall regn- 
late-thc number and extent of those chapels , the plans 
agreed upon shall be submitted to the Qoremment 
and cannot be put into execution mthoot its an 
thonty 

No part of the French territory can be conrerted into 
n rectory or curacy without the express penmnion of 
Gorermnent. 

The pnests officiating at the clmpeU of ease shall 
be nominated by the bishops. 
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Section III. 

Of the Salaries oj the Clergy. 

Th e salary of the archbishops shall be fifteen thou- 
sand francs. 

The salary of the bishops shall be ten thousand 
francs. 

The rectors shall be divided into two classes. 

The salary of the rectors of the first class shall 
amount to one thousand five hundred francs ; that of 
rectors of the second class, to one thousand francs. 

The pensions which they enjoyed in virtue of the 
laws of the Constituent Assembly shall be deducted 
from their salary. 

Tlie general councils of the great communes may, 
if circumstances require, allow the rectors an increase 
of salary, but such augmentation must be provided 
from the rural property or tolls of siich communes. 

The vicars and curates shall be chosen from amonsr 

o 

the ecclesiastics pensioned by virtue of the laws of the 
Constituent Assembly. 

The amount of these pensions, and the produce of 
the oblations, shall constitute the salary. 

The bishops shall draw up the plans for the regula- 
tions relative to the oblations, which the ministers of 
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religion are outhonied to receive for Uie adramuitratJon 
of the taciament*. The plans of the regulations drawn 
up by the buhop* ahsll not be publuhed nor otherwise 
put mlo execution till approved of bv the Govern- 
menu 

Every ecclesiastic pensioned by the state shall be 
deprived of his pension if be refuse# without lawful 
reasons to perform the duties confided to hnn. 

The general councils of the deportment are aotho 
mted to procure a suitable residence for the arch 
bishops and bishops '' 

The presibytenes# and the gardens attached to Oiem 
not alienated shall b« given up to the rectors and the 
corates of the chapels of easej where there are no 
presbyteries the general councils are outhortied to 
procure them a residence and a garden 
The funds destined for the support of the clergy and 
the solcmnitation of pubbe worship, can only consist 
of annuities from Qovemnient they shall be accepted 
by the diocesan bishop nod can only be applied wiili 
the authority of Qovemtuent 
Immovablei, other than the building intended at a 

residence and the adjoining gardens cannot be attached 
to any ecclesiastical titles nor possessed by the mi 
lusters of religion, m virtue of their ofiice 
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Section IV. 

i 

/ 

Of the Edifices appropriated for Public Worship. 

The buildings formerly appropnated to the Catholic 
worship, and now in the possession of the nation, not 

I 

exceeding one edifice for each rectory and each chapel 
of ease, shall be placed at the disposal of the bishops by 
an order of the Prefect of the department. A notification 
of these orders shall be addressed to the Counsellor of 
State intrusted with all that concerns public worship. 

Guardians shall be appointed to administer the re- 
venues for the support and preservation of the temples, 
and for the distribution of alms 

In parishes where there is no convenient edifice for 
public worship, the bishop shall take measures with 
the prefect for the estabhshment of a suitable one. 


BRIEF OF POPE PIUS VII. 

V To OUR HEAR Son Napoleon 
Ever since Divine Providence, without any merit 
of our own, elevated us to the supreme pontificate, 
you have witnessed our wishes for peace among all 
nations, and for the tranquillity of the Catholic church ; 
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yon imm witne»»ed out oinonty for the spmuml pence 
oftiiB French people, and onr paternol kindnen, you 
liUTe mtnwsed our favoDre to the Gelliciu} chnrcb and 
to your eobjecU, yon hare teen that on all occanoua 
we have performed efcry thing vnthm the extent of 
' out nnnutry m conceoioot, and concardatg mOi tbe 
French empire end the kingdom of Italy, in ihort, 
yon baye been a witneu of the nnmenee lOcnQca 
which we hare made and eopported for the wtU bemg 
and tranquillity of the French and luUon nation to the 
prejndice erea of oar own fubjecte already reduced to 
want and helpteeaneu by the yiataitudet to which they 
hare been exposed 

But Dotwithitonding to many tignaJ Cirour* )0U 
bare not ceased to ugonite our heart, to reduce at 
under roia pretexts to a elate of the deepest aSic 
tion and to put oar sacred datics and our con- 
science to the tererest tnols The only return you 
bore made os for the ecdesmatical Concordat is (he 
destruction of that aatne Concordat by the separate laws 
entitled Organic Yon hare mode us premeditated pro- 
posals irreconcileahle with the morally of the Ootpel, 
and with the maxims of the nmyersal Charch As t 
recompense for peace, and for the faroars receired ot 
our hands, the dominions of the Holy See bare bad 
for a long time to support the enormous burden of your 
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troops, and to endure the ambitious views of your 
commanders, so that from 1807 till tlie piesent time, 
they have consumed nearly five millions of Roman 
Clowns, without fulfilling the solemn promise of re- 
imbursement by the Kingdom of .Italy In compen- 
sation for these sacrifices, you have despoiled us of 
the Duchy of Benevento and Ponte Corvo, at the same 
time promising the Holy See the most ample equiva- 
lents. To complete your aggression, you have pre- 
sented some articles for our sanction and consent, con- 
trary to the rights of nations, to the unity and to the 
-canons of the Catholic Church, and to the welfare of the 
Catholics throughout foreign climes; as well as destruc- 
tive of our independence, and of ecclesiastical freedom • 
you have hostilely invaded our dominions which were 
granted by the munificence and the piety of monarchs, 
chiefly French, to the Holy Apostolic See, consecrated 
to the independence and liberty of the successors of 
St Peter, and confinned by all Catholic monarchs 
for more then ten ages up to the present time, in 
order that the Holy Apostolic See might remain in 
the midst of its elder children in absolute liberty and 
mdependence Finally, you have hostilely invaded 
the capital itself, and converted the mihtia into re- 
bels, you have seized the posts, and printing-of- 
fices ; you have torn from us the faitlitul counsel- 
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lor* for the Bpintaal afiain of the Church the mioj*- 
tcn of etate , and yon hove made onraelf a pn 
80 ner m oar npoatolical reaidence at the tame 
time oppressing onr people mth your amne* From 
condnet cuch ai this xte appeal to the nnireml 
rights of nations , \re appeal to vonrself os to a coa 
Kcrated and sworn to frjxnr oar wtojj^ and to 
maintain the nghU of the Catholic CAwrcA lastly, we 
appeal to the justice of the Mott High You abuse 
your power by tmnplmg under your feet the moit 
sacred duties, chiefly ^to^die prejudice of the Church ; 
thus you will force us to employ ra all humnity of 
heart, that power which Alougbty God bu plsced id 
our bands, if ra future you gire us fresh reasoss for 
proclaiming to the uniTerse the justice of our cause, 
for you alone will bo rcsponmble for the crili which 
may be the coutequeoce. 

Counter-signed at the office of the Secretary of 
the Embassy, the 27Ui of hlorcb 1808 
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Apostomc Lr.TTi.Rs, in the form of a Bitini, by 
which BoNAPARTn. and all the authors, perpetra- 
tors, and abettors of the usuipation of tlie Kingdom of 
Rome, and of the other dominions belonging to the 
Holy See, are declared to be c^commulucated. 

PIUS VII. POPE 
Ad jjcrpcluam rci Mcmornivt 

WuPN on the memorable day of the 2d of Febuiarj , 
the French troops, after having invaded the richest pro- 
vinces of the Pontifical state, made a sudden irruption 
into Rome itself, it was impossible for us to attribute 
such an aggression solely to the political and military 
reasons adduced by the aggressors ; namely, of defend- 
ing themselves in this town, and of driving then ene- 
mies from the territory of the Holy Roman Church ; 
on the contrary, we only saw the desire of inflict- 
ing vengeance upon our firmness and constancy in 
refusins: to submit to the demands of the French Go- 
vernment We immediately saw that this aggiession 
had a still farther object than mere military and tem- 
porary precautions, or the manifestation of displea- 
sure against ourselves. Reproduced from then ashes, 
we saw those impious machmatious again revive which 
had appealed, if not wholly stifled, at least suppiessed ; 
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machinationi the work of tho*e deluded and dclnding 
men, who wuhed to fDtit>duce eecU deroled to per 
diUon, by the aasutance of a ram ood deceitful phn 
loiophy and who aecretly laboured for a long time at 
the dettraotJOQ of oar holy religiom Wo aai? that m ocr 
own peraon they mrcomvQnted and attacked the Holy 
See of the bletaed Princa of tlio Apottlei, in the hopes 
that its ftd! if It were possible would necessarily in 
toItc with It the min of the Catholic Church founded 
by its DiTina author opon that See, os upon a firm and 
immoreable rock. 

W« had lately thought, and even hoped that the 
French Ooremment mstmcted by expeneoce of the 
misfortunes into which that powerful nation had been 
precipitated by hanng giren the rems to impiety and 
schism and connaced by the nuanimoui withes of the 
great mnjonty of the citoens, was at IcngtJi truly and 
deeply conTinced how important it was, both for its own 
secunty, and the public happiness to rc-estatdiih in 
good faith the free exercise of the Cothoho religion 
and to take it under its special protection. Actuated 
by this opinion — animated by this hope wc who un 
worthy os we are are the representtUre on earth of 
Him who it the God of Peace had tcarcely perctirrd 
that an opportunity presented lUelf of rcpninog the 
ditastert of the French Church when wx entotd lotu 
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treaties of peace, with an ardour of winch the whole ' 
universe can bear testimony, as well as of tlie gieat 
sacrifices both of ourself and the said Church, in order 
to bring those treaties to a happy termination. 

But, just Heaven ' how have our hopes been 
fulfilled ' what have been the fiuits of all our con- 
descension and liberality From the moment that the 
peace was proclaimed, we have been reduced to use 
the lamentation of the prophet. " Behold, dunng 
peace my sorrow became the moie bitter.” We did 
not, however, conceal that sorrow from the Church, 
nor from our biethren the Cardinals of the Holy 
Roman Church, m the allocution we addressed to them 
in Consistory on the 24th of May, 1802, for the purpose 
of informing them that several articles unknown to 
us had been added to the Convention since its promul- 
gation , articles which we disapproved as soon as they 
were made known to us. In short, by those articles 
not only was the liberty of the exercise of the Ca- 
tholic religion, which had been verbally assured, agreed 
upon, and solemnly promised in the preamble of that 
very Convention, as constituting its very basis, de- 
stroyed , but even in some of the articles the doctnnes 
of the Gospel itself were impugned. The result of the 
Convention which we entered into with the Italian Re- 
public was nearly similar the identical articles which 
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it hftd been oor greateit care to guarantee from an arbi 
tmry or e<juirocal interpretation baring been precitcly 
interpreted in a manner perfectly arbitrary and arow 
edly fraadulent. 

AAer baring aeen the conditions of both these Cod> 
rentiona which had been made in farour of the 
Church thus riolated and misreprcaented, and the 
spintual power hanng been thus subjected to the will 
of the temporal power, fiir from those sajntaiy efTecti 
which we had promised ooraelres from these Conren 
tiODB being obtained we bad on the contrary, the 
gnef of seeiDg the misfortunes and disasters of the 
Church of Jesus Cbnst increase and multiply from 
day to day 

We shall not stop here to recall and to enumerate 
one by one those ertU and disasters, the% are publicly 
known and deplored by all good men, we bare be- 
sides suffioently pointed them out in two Consisto- 
nal Allocations which we made the one on the ICth 
of March of the same year, 1808, and to which we 
hare gtren os much publicit) ns the stale of constraint 
under which we are placed vtoold permit. By thew 
means the world will know ond povtenlj will be 
informed what hare been oor sentiments upon the 
subject of those numerous and sore aggrcsiions of the 
French GoTcrnmcnl upon the objects rclatmg to the 
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Church oui patience and long suffering, in having 
deferred from day to day to publish our grievances to 
the world, in the tirm hope of being able to apply a 
remedy to so many evils, will be acknowledged , it will 
be seen what have been our sufferings and solicitude, 
and how by our actions, our prayers, and our urgent 
solicitude, we have endeavoured incessantly to heal the 
wounds inflicted upon the Church, and to prevent her 
suffering fresh ones. But in vain we exhausted all 
the lesources of humility, moderation, and mildness, 
with which up to the present time we have studied to 
defend the nghts and interests of the Church against 
him who has associated himself with the impious, in 
order utterly to destroy it, against him who, for this 
purpose, afiected to be attached to it, that he might the 
more easily betray it, and who had appeared to grant 
protection that he might be the better enabled to 
oppress 

» 

We had often, and fora long time, been made to en- 
tertain lively hopes, especially when our journey into 
France was desired and solicited. Soon, howevei, 
our demands and prayers began to be eluded by ait- 
ful subterfuges, by evasions, and by dilatory or peifi- 
dious answers in short, the mask was at length thrown 
aside, as the time was at hand for putting m execution 
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the roaciunationa agftirwt the Charch of Jesti* Chnut , 
ond we vrere uncuedmtely aasaded aud OTemhelmed 
with demandB aJwayg now or exorbitant, or capUooj 
the nature of which MuSaendy and abondantJj* prored 
that oar enemiea had two object# m new eqatdly fatal 
and disaatrooB for the Holy See and for the Charch 
namely to betray oar minutry to thome and dishcH 
nour if we contented , if we refceed to moke onr 
refusal a sufficient pretext for a declaration of open 
war 

Bat at our conscience did not permit n* to accede 
to these demands oar refotal was immediately made a 
pretext for detacbiag hostile troops agmast this sacred 
city the castle of St Angelo was seized^ detachments 
were posted m the squares and streets , end cren the 
Qoinnal palace, oar residence was menaced by nutne- 
roDs bodies of infoDtijondcaralry and by pieces of or- 
tillery But, with the assistance of God, by whom we 
can do all things, and strong m the importance of oar 
dntv we did not permit oatselres to be intimidated nor 
onr resolotion to be shaken by this indden alarm, nor 
by this show of hostility Wth calmness and tranquil- 
lity becoming onr office we celebrated the holy cere- 
monies and tho dmno mystene* belonging to Uie so- 
lemnity of that tbnee holy dajff nor did we omit, either 
through fear negligence, or forgetfulness, sny thing 
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which our duty lequired of us, under ciicumslanoes 
so alarming and so critical. 

We recollected with Saint Ambrose (de Basilic tra- 
dend No 17 .), that the holy Naboth, having a vine, 
and being required to give it up to the king, answered . 
God forbid that I should thus give up the inheritance of 
my fathers.” Much less have we supposed that it was per- 
mitted us to yield to another an inheritance so ancient 
and so sacred (we mean here the temporal sovereignty 
of tins Holy See, possessed through a long course of 
ages by the Homan Pontiffs, our predecessors, evi- 
dently according to the oi dering of Divine Pi evidence), 
or tacitly to consent that any power whatsoever 
should be put mto possession of this capital of the 
Chnstian world; in which, after having overthrown 
' and destroyed the most holy form of government, be- 
queathed by Jesus Christ to bis most Holy Church, and 
governed by the sacred canons instituted by the Divine 
spirit, a code not only hostile to those sacred canons, 
but even incompatible with the precepts of the Gospel, 
would be substituted in its stead, a code which would 
introduce, as it has already done, a new order of things 
manifestly tending to associate and confound all sects 
and all superstitions with the Catholic Church. 

Naboth defended his vine at the expense of lus 
blood. (Saint Ambiose, ib.) Could we, let the conse- 
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qaenc« be wbat it might have declined defending the 
rights and poueasions of the holy Roman Church 
which by oath we are obliged to maintain and not 
demand the freedom of the Apottohc See, which ii so 
int im a t ely connected with the liberty and right* of the 
univemal Church 1 

Highly important and necessary indeed is this tern 
poral pnncipality in order to secnre to the Supreme 
Head of the'Charch the free exercue of that spinlual 
power which God has given him over the nhole world 
Were proofs wanting to confirm thii the erenU now 
toLiog place woold establish it but too undenmbly 
Althoogh neither the honours rerennes nor power of 
this Borereign pnnapahty have ever oiTorded us groti* 
fication the desire after which things u far from our 
character an^ from the holy profession Which we have 
erabmeed and always cherished from oor earliest 
j-cari we have, narerthcless thought it our ludupenKa 
ble duty, to date from the said day 2d Feb 1808 hoiv 
ever cntical might be oar sitiratioo and tocouie to be 
drawn up by the Cardinal our secretary of state a so- 
lemn Protestation for the purpose of publishing to the 
world the causes of those gneranccs to which we are 
exposed and our de tenmnalion of maiDlsining mriola 
We the rights of the Hoi) bee 

bccing howvirr, that menace* filled in ihnr eflVrf 
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the aggressors resolved to adopt a different system to- 
wards us they tned a species of peisecution more 
slow, but in fact more vexatious and cruel, that of gra- 
dually undermining a constancy which they perceived 
was proof against sudden terror. For this purpose, 
since the 2d of February, in the palace in which we have 
been detained a prisoner, scarcely a day has' passed, 
but what has been marked by some insult to the Holy 
See, or some persecution inflicted upon us. . 

All the military employed by us in the maintenance 
of public tranquillity and civil discipline, have been 
incorporated with the French troops , our body-guard, 
all chosen men, and of the order of the nobility, 
were sent to the fortress of Rome, here they were 
detained a few days, and were at length disbanded ; 
guards have been posted at the gates and principal 
places of the city; forcible possession was taken of 
the post-office, all the printing-establishments, espe- 

I 

cially those of our apostolic chamber, and of the jjiopa- 
ganda , we have even been depnved of the power of 
causing to be printed the declaration of our will, as 
well as that of proclaiming our commands. The admi- 
iiistmtion of government and of justice has been in- 
terrupted, and impeded. Solicited by fraud, cunning, 
and every species of artifice, to form what are called 
National Guards, our subjects have become rebels to 

Miscellanies — vol i 22 
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thetr legitirante lorerelgn The more aodaciotn the 
more corrupted amongrt them rearing the French 
and Italian tn-coloored cockade and protected by 
that iignal of revolt oi with a ihield hare whether 
ordered *o to do or only tolerated dwperaed thecv* 
telvet on all aidet lometimea in bandt lometune^ 
mngly, indulging in every kind of exceas against the 
nunistera of the church agamat the government and 
agamat all who rtill remain faithful to their duty , and 
notwithatandiug all our repreaentationi joumols or at 
they are called pcnodical pomphleta, full of nbmie 
aarcsitma, end even colunmiea ogninst the pontidral 
power and dignity oro published in Homo whence the) 
are distributed boUi at home and ahrood ; duclarntioir^ 
and public noticea Usinng from ua iigned with onr 
own bond, and afllxed by our order in the u«ual plocea» 
have been pulled down by the vilcat aatelhtes, tom in 
piece* and trampled under fool in defiance of the 
indignation and complamta of good men Impmdrni 
young men and other citizens bare been invileil 
elected and odnutted Into auspecled societies pro 
hibited under severe pcnoltica by tlio civil and eerie 
iiozlical laws, even under pom of oxcorarimiucahnn 
by our predecessors Clement \n and Benedict \n 
many of our ministers oud oflieer* both at Rome and 
lu the provinces men of tbo grratc».l integnly and 
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fidelity, have been eithei haiassed, tlirosvu into pri- 
son, or exiled. Public papers and writings of every 

I 

kind in the portfolios of the magistmtes of the pon- 
tifical state, even those in the office of our first minis- 
ter of state, have been all seived without exception; 
thrice have we replaced our first seiTctary of state, 
and tlirice has he been Molently removed from our 
own palace , m short, the majority of the Cardinals of 
the Holy Roman Church who remained near us as our 
advisers, have been, by main force, torn fiom our pre- 
sence, and removed to a distance 

All these, and many other aggressions not less 
shameful and audacious, perpetrated in defiance of 
every law both human and divine, are so notonous to 
the public, that it is useless to retiace and to enu- 
memte them in this place, noi have we omitted, as 
became our office, to make stiong protests against 
each paiticular act, in order that it might never 
appear that we had connived at them, or given them 
our consent llius, already despoiled of almost all 
the splendour of our dignity, and deprived of all the 
necessary means of fulfilling the functions of our 
ministry, especially that of distributing our paternal 
care amongst all the churches, and, in short, over- 
whelmed, oppressed, and tormented, by every species 
of tenor, insult, and vexation, and impeded every day 
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more and more m the eiermM of onr temporal and 
ppintnal power, if we have preaerred to the preient 
moment some appearance Mine thadow of that power, 
we owe It, after that Almighty God whoae providence 
baa given ti* io many maiiai of bii protection to onr 
own conetancy to the pradenco of onr minulera a^ 
well on to that of the clergy The inbjcction of 
the tacred authonty of the bishop* to the power of 
the laity , the violence of every kind to which 
their conscience* have been exposed, and finally 
their expolsion from their onn *ee« their exHe and 
other sacnJegtoai aggrecsion* of the same nature 
against the liberty the rights and the doctrine of the 
chnrch committed as well in onr states as m the other 
countries which previoiulj succumbed to the power of 
the same government, — these tliew ore the rnlnable 
pledge* the convincing proof* of tlial wonderful at 
tachment to the Catholic religion which it continnes 
even to this day to pronii»e and to boast of 

For ourselve* having for so long drunk deep of the 
bitter cap presented to os by those from whom wc 
had least reason to expect it and harassed m every 
possible manner we ore le«* afHicted by our prrvot 
situation than by the future lot which awaits our per 
secutori. For if the anger of tlie Lord ha* been 
lightly kindled against tis he will again lie reconcilct! 
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wilh lus serviints. But whoso endeavours to injure 
the Churcli, how can he escape the hand of God'^ No , 
God ill e\cept no one, nor w ill he respect the gran- 
deur of the mightiest; for the little and the great are 
the woik of his hands, and it is for the strongest that 
he reserves the sex crest chastisement. Would to 
God that we could, at any puce, even that of our 
life, avert eternal perdition, ai.d effect the salvation 
of our persecutors, whom we have loved, and whom 
we shall never cease to love, xvith our whole heart' 
Would to God we were permitted never to depart from 
that spint of chanty and mildness natural to us, and 
which we have so willingly put into practice ; and that 
we could for the future, as we have hitherto done, ab- 
stain from using the rod which was put into our hands 
when the flock of Jesus Christ was intrusted to us, in 
the person of the ever blessed Saint Petei, by the 
Prince of Shepherds, for the correction of erring and 
obstinate sheep, and for the example and terror of the 
rest ' 

But the moment of indulgence has passed away. 
They, indeed, must be blind who cannot see the ulti- 
mate end of all these aggressions, and what will be their 
results, if a timely stop be not opposed to them in the 
most effective manner. On the other hand, it must be 
apparent to every one that there now remains absolutely 
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no bopft that the aathori of thoM oggre«ioni can be 
ipored either by repreteatationi advice prayer*, or 
•appIfcatiOM or that they wiU become more faroor 
able to the Church They will permit no approach to 
•ach means, they are deaf to them , their oniy reply ii 
accumulated insult, ft la no longer possible for 
those meb to listen to and obey the Church as children 
do a tender mother or os disciples do their master 
whoae sole thoughts, ootions and eDdearotirs ore to 
bring that vary Church into snbjecUon under them 
like a servant to his master, and oftenrards to destroy 
it to Its very foaodations 

What then remains for ns now to do if we are do- 
sirouB of not incamDg the reproach of sloth end negli 
gence, and perhaps even that of baviug shamofully 
abandoned the cause of God ! What then we say, re- 
mains for us to do, if it be not to silence every humane 
consideration to abjure all Oesbly prudence and to put 
into practice tbit precept of the gospel And if he 
neglect to hear the Church let him be unto thee as an 
heathen man and m publican ** Matthew xvin r 17 
Let them once more be instructed that they ore sab- 
jected b) the law of Jesus Clmst to our U*rone and to 
our rule For we also, we exercise o sovefricniy and 
a BOTCfeignty much more noble, unless it be said that 
^ the spirit should be obedient to the flesh and ihe things 



of heaven serve those of earth." (Saint Gieg. do JSu/. 
or XVII. ad Maur.) So many great pontifTs, illusLiious 
by their doctrine and then sanctity, have formerly been 
driven to these extremities, in order to defend the cause 
of the Church against obdurate kings and princes, who 
had committed sometimes one, sometimes another of 
those cnmes, visited by our canons with anathema! 
Shall we fear, then, to follow theirexample, after crimes 
so many, so enormous, so atrocious, so sacnlegious, 
so notorious, and manifest to the eyes of the universe? 

N 

Have we not great reason to apprehend the accusa- 
tion of having done it too late, instead of having done it 
with temerity and precipitation especially when by this 
last aggression, the heaviest hitherto committed against 
our temporal sovereignty, we are forewarned that we 
shall not henceforth be free to fulfil a duty so im- 
portant and so necessary to our ministry. 

Therefore, by the authority of Almighty God, by 
that of the blessed apostles St, Peter and St I^aul, 
and by our own, we declare, that all those who aftar 
the mvasion of this city and the ecclesiastical slatai, 
after the sacnlegious violation of the patrimony o) $ 
ble'^sed »St. Peter, prince of the apostles, comruittc^ 
the French troops (aggressions which he'c 
our ju*-! complaints in the two consistori<-I -0/ • 

already mentioned, as well as in /oarn :aoo 
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declareboni which hare been pobluhed by our order) 
hare acted in the laid city and m the provinces of the 
State of the Church, agoinst the eccleiiastical ittunu- 
mties and the teraporal rights of the Church and of the 
Holy See —we declare therefore that all who have 
committed any of those acts or who have ordered, abet 
ted, admed, or adhered to them as well as those who 
have caused them to be executed, or hare themselves 
assisted in the execution of them, have twvrred the 
greater excommnmcahon, and the o/Arr eeelesxaitteal pains 
andeenhtrttfulnunaled by the sacred Canons theapaioiic 
Constiiuttons and the decrees ^ General Counetls npt- 
einUif that of Trent ( Sets XXII cap, \I of Jleform)^ 


• If ony eeclesmtic or Isytrun, of whslrrcr dljnliy be ht 
ercn emperor or kln|^ bare bb hean »o EHed with avarice which b 
the root of all eril u to dire to con ve rt to hb own o»e anri utnrp 
byhUn*elf orbytaolher by force of by raeoaees or even by the 

hUefreaiHjn of other perrons, be they eccletbilk* Of UjTDCO by 
•nyaitlGce lod under any pretat of eoloor wbatever the juns- 

dictkms, property Uodj snd rights, oco feudal and ■mpbllheoiK’ 
the frmu, etaolamcnu tod reernoes wbailocvef of toy ebnreh 
or any benefice lecoUr or rc^:olar Mount of pdy other 
pt»cc of dcfoiwn whattoerrr wbch ought to be appropHiJcd 
to the nccessluei of the poor and the ofliciatxn^ mlnbicn j or 
to hinder by the «m« mcani the «tJ pfr>i<rty fnm Uifl-, rc' 
ceited by ibojc m «boiu tl byri.ht beloo^i let him U lal- 
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and tf there he occasion, we excommunicate and anathe- 
matize them again, and declare that they have equally 
meuned the loss of all privileges whatsoever, of all 
pardons and indultos of whatever kind which may 
have been granted them, as well by ourselves, as 
by the B-oman Pontiffs our predecessors , and that 
they cannot be absolved and libeiated from the cen- 
sures so incurred by any other but by ourselves, oi 
by the Boraan Pontiff for the time being, (except in 
the article of death, and then falling again under the 
weight of the same censures so soon as they shall be 
out of danger) , and we also declare them incapable 
and incapacitated from obtaining the benefit of ab- 
solution, until they shall have publicly retracted, 
revoked, destioyed, and abrogated all the effects 
whatsoever of their crimes, and fully and effec- 
tually reestablished all things in their former situ- 
ation ; and shall, moreover, have made to the 


jected to anathema, until he shall entirely restore and give back 
to the Church and to its administrator, or to the incumbent, tlie 
aforesaid jurisdiction, property, effects, rights, fruits, and revenues 
which he shall have seized, or which shall have come into his 
possession by whatever means, even by the donation of a supposed 
person , and until he shall afterwards obtain absolution from the 
sovereign pontifl ” 
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Charch to d« and to the Holf See the juat *ali» 
faction which they owe ua upon the abote-menUoned 
head*. Therefore by theae prewnta we command 
likewise that all those already mentioned CTon those 
who reqnire to be epeaficalty mentioned and their sac- 
cessori in office, ihall not, under any pretext whatever 
consider tbemseWes exempted and dispensed from re- 
tracting revoking destroying smd annulling all thoir 
aggressions, nor of really and edectively satisfying os 
u fitting, the Charch the Holy See and os, on the 
contrary, it u oar will that tor the present and the 
future this obligation retain its efficaty if ever they 
wish to obtain the benefit of absolntion 

Notwithstanding however when we are thni obliged 
to uosheath the sword of tbatChnrchs seventy, we 
do not forget that, unworthy as we ore wo fill upon 
earth the place of Him, who when he exerases justice 
remembers also forgiveness we therefore command 
and order first to our own subjects, and then to all 
Chnitmn people in virtue of holy obedience that no 
one by reason or under the pretext of our present 
apostolic letters sboll presume in on} manner to m 
jure prejudice or wrong the properly ngbls, or pn 
vileges of those to whom the present letters are 
directed , for while we correct them with that castigs 
tJon which God has pot into our power and while we 
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preeminence, or dignity they may be or howercr wor- 
thy they may othenriao be euppo^ed to bo of ipecific 
and mdiTidool mentioD or denommation hare not con- 
sented to them* or that banog been snmmonod cited 
and beard, they had not been sufficiently connneed of 
the truth and juiUce of the cause for which these let- 
ters have been promulgated, or for any other cause, 
colour or pretext whaUoerer), These same letters 
cannot at any tmie bo considered as corrupted with the 
vice of snbreption ohrepboo, nulhty, or ivunt of inten 
tion on our part, or from want of the consent of Uie 
parties who ore interested in them, or from any other 
\rantor defect whatsoerer and under this pretext they 
cannot be impugned annulled, retracted, disputed 
upon or reduced to question of right, nor con there 
be alleged against them either the ngbt of verbal protest, 
or that of plenary restitution, or any other remedy, either 
b) right, deed or favour, or that such remed) after 
having been solicited, banng been granted, or having 
oven emanated from our own impulse Lnowlcdgc, and 
full power can bo of any cllcct whatever, whether m 
or out of ]udgmenl but w« decree that these present 
letters shall oliruys remain firm vahd, and cfficacioos 
to have and to obtain ihcir full and entire cOcct, and 
bo inviolably and conslanlly observed b) those wliom 
they coucun, and for the Umodanm, which they shall 
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so concern them that they should be thus and not 
otherwise consideied, either by the common judges, or 
by delegated judges, even by the auditors of causes of 
the apostolic palace, and the cardinals of the holy 
Roman chuich, also by the legates in latere, and the 
nuncios of the holy see and all others whatsoevei 
who enjoy and shall enjoy any preeminence or power 
whatsoever taking from every and all of them the 
power and authority of considering and inteipreting 
them differently ; declaring, finally, null and of no 
effect all that may be done or attempted against them, 
either knowingly or ignorantly, by any power oi 
authority whatsoever. 

And notwithstanding all the aforesaid , and, in case 
of need, notwithstanding our regulation, and those of 
the apostolic chancery, respecting the maintenance of 
acquired rights, and the other constitutions and apos- 
tolic ordinances, and all the other statutes and customs 
corroboiated by oath, apostolic authorization, oi^-any 
othei confirmation, notwithstandino; all usages and 
forms even immemorial, all privileges, indultos, apos- 
tolic letters promulgated antecedently, and granted to 
any persons whatsoever, with whatevei dignities, secu- 
lar or ecclesiastic, they may be invested, and whatever 
qualification they may possess, and even although they 
should pretend to need an express and special specifi- 
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cation under whatever form or tenour , uotwithiUnd- 
ing ihll all other derogating nnuaual or annulling 
canse and all other decree* which it would appear ema- 
nated from the erpres* impclie certain knowledge, 
and full power, whether in coiuutory, or m any other 
manner whatever, and which would bo m oppoaition to 
what ha* been declared above, although even they 
might have been made pubbe and have been teverol 
time* repealed and whatever number of bmet they 
may have been approved condrmed and renewed , wo 
declare that we derogate by theae ptetenU in an 
expreM and special manner, and for Ihi* time only 
from tho»e coosatutiont, clauias, castoms, pnvileges 
mdoltos and acts whatever , and we intend that they 
sboidd be derogated from, although tboie acts, or some 
of them,may notbarebeenmaeTteU or specified espreaal) 
m these presents, although deserving a special express 
andindindool menbon or parboular form m like cose 
Being wiUing that these presents should have the sumo 
force aa if the tenour of the conatilutions to be sup- 
pressed and that of the special clauses to be observed 
were nominally and word for word expressed tbcrcin, 
and that they obtain their full and entire efiect, not 
withstandmg all things to the contrary Ami as these 
present letters cannot bo safely published every where 
and cspecialU in the places wliere it would be most 



expedient that they 'ihould, ub is notorious, we will 
tliat these lotteis, oi their copies, be allixed to and 
published at the gates of the Church of baleran,and ol 
the Basilica of the Prince of the Apostles, as well as at 
the Apostolic Chancery, and in the grand court at 
Mount Citorio, and at the entrance of the Cainpo-di- 
Piore of this city, according to custom , ami tliat be- 
ing thus uflixed mid published, they be law for all and 
every one whom they may concern, as if they liad been 
communicated to each separately and personullj. 

We also will, that in all places, and in all countries, 
tlie sanio'credit be given to the copies transcribetl oi 
printed from the present letters, signed by some nota- 
ries public, and bearing the seal of some persons duly 
invested with ecclesiastical dignity, us to the oiiginals, 
whether m law or otlierwise. 

Given at Rome, near St IMary-Major, under the 
seal of the Fisherman, the lOtli of June, 1809, in the 
tenth yeai of our pontificate 
(Signed,) 


Pius Vn. Pope. 
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DECLARATION 
PiD* VII Pope 

Bt the aathonty of Almighty God of the blott- 
ed apoitle* Peter and Paul and onr own we de- 
clare that you and all your coadjntort have by the 
aggraation which you have committed mcorred the 
pain of excommumcabon (aa notified by our apottohc 
Bulla which aa in similar caaea have been affixed to the 
uanal places in this aty) we declare all those to have 
also incorred excommumcation, who since the late 
hostile mvajioa of this city which took place on the 
2d of February of last year» hare comimUed either m 
Rome or within the eccleaiaatical states, the acta of 
aggresaioa against which we have proteated not only 
m the Decloiation i&aued by oor Secretanea of Stale, 
for the time being but alao m dot two conautonal 
allocuUona of the 14th of h|arch and 11th of July 
1808 We olao declare to be equally excommunicated 
all those who aboil have aaaiated promoted adnsed 
or otherwiae cooperated in the commisaiou of thoae 
aggreaaioDi or shall have themaelvea committed thenu 
Given at Rome at St Maiy Major, the 11th of June 
1809 and in the tenth jear of our Pontificate 
Pio» VII Pope. 
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Lettku fton\ ll\s lloUuesi> Popii P\\js Vll. wrltteu 
from his prison at Savona, upon the subject of the 
Capitular Elections. 

LErrER I. 

To INloNsiGNoii Caudinai. Capuaua, Arclibisliop 

of Milan. 

My Loud Caudinal, 

I RECEIVED here, on the IQtli iiist. your letter dated 
the 20th of July, by which, as Archbishop of Milan, 
you mforna me of the desire of II. M. the Emperor of 
the French, that I should grant canonical institu- 
tion to the bishops destined to fill the sees which 
are or may be vacant m his dominions. You add that 
H. M. consents that in my Bulls I shall not make 
mention of his nomination, provided that on my part 
I suppress the clause pruprio motn, or fiom any other 
equivalent causes. It will be impossible for you, my 
Lord Cardinal, upon the least consideration of this, 
pi oposition, not to see that 1 cannot acquiesce without 
acknowledging the right of nomination m the Emperor, 
and the power of exercising that right. You say that 
my Bulls will be granted not td him, but to the solici- 
tations of the Council, and of the Minister of religion : 

' Miscellanies . — vol. i. 23 
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m Uie 6rtt place «uch loliciUUon on the part of the 
Imty u inaJmjwtble by the Apo4tobc Chancery , and, 
Mcondly, are not thu Council and Minwtor Yutually 
the Emperor himielf? ere they any other than the 
organi throogh which be promulgate* hu ordert and 
initninienU of hii wiU?— Now after ao many fatal 
innovation* upon robgion which the Emperor ha* 
allowed hunaelf, and ogaioat which I bare *o often and 
*0 Tomly prote«ted , after the vexations exercised 
against so many ecclesiastic* of the Holy See, after 
the deportation of so many bishop* and the greater 
part of the cardinal*, ofterthe mipnsonment of Car- 
dinal Pncca at Fenestrelles, aAer the uAur^iolion of 
the patrimony of St. Peter, after horing seen myself 
assaulted m my own palace by on armed force and 
dragged Aom town to town under so strict a guard 
that the bishops of several place* ihrongh nhith I 
had to pas* were not permitted tn approach me and 
could not *ay a single word to mo without witnesses , 
after all these •aonlegiou* enme* and innumerable 
other* which it would be tedious hero to enumerate 
but which the General CouociU and Constitutions bare 
Tisited with anathema, what haro I douc but obey 
those Council* and ConsUtuuon* q* ui) duly required I 
How then can 1 now recogniso In the author of all 
theae enonmtie* the right m question and consent that 
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he should exercise it”? I could not do it without making 
myself guilty of prevaucation, withodt contradicting 
myself, and witliout scandalizing the faithful by giving 
them reason to suppose that, overwhelmed with the mis- 
fortunes I lla^ e undergone, and by the apprehensious 
of still greater, 1 am base enough to betray my own 
conscience, and approve that which it requires me to 
condemn. Weigh these reason^, my Lord Cardinal, 
not in the balance of human wisdom, but in that of 
the sanctuary , and you will feel their orce. 

Heaven knows, however, how anxiously, even in the 
midst of all these severe trials, I desired to fill up the va- 
cant sees of the Church of France, for which I have ever 
had so great a predilection ' with what aidour I would 
adopt any expedient which would enable me to fulfil 
my ministry without compromising my duty. But 
alone, and without assistance, how can I engage in an 
affair of so much consequence'* All ray counsellors are 
taken from me, and I am deprived of the power of free 
communication with any of them; no one is left to 
assist me, m so intricate a discussion, with their advice 
and counsel , even the assistance of a secretary is de- 
nied me. But if the Emperor has a real attachment 
for the Catholic Church, let him commence by lecon- 
ciliiTg himself to its Head ; let him recall those fatal in- 
novations, against which I have continually protested ; 
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let him restore mo my liberty, my throne my officers , 
let him restore that property which constituled not 
my patnmony but that of Su Peter, let him replace 
me m the Cbair of St. Peter, widowed tmce the cnph 
nty of Its Supreme Chief, let him collect around me 
once more forty cardioaU whom bis orders hare tom 
from my presence , let him reinstate in tbmr dioceses 
all the exiled bishops, and harmony will be immedi- 
ately reestablished Iq the midst of all my tnbnla 
(ions 1 cease not to address my most fervent prayers 
to God, the duposer of all hearts and to mroke bim 
for the author of oil these etils, I should think, my 
prayers fully heard did it please the Almighty to in 
spire him with wiser councils, but if, by a secret judg- 
ment of the Almighty, it should prove otherwise 
though these misfortunes ore to be deplored at least 
they cannot be imputed to pie, 1 wiU Delect nothing 
lu my power to avoid them and for that purpose I will 
employ my deepest attenUon and most unrcmiUmg 
efibrtfl 

As to the report endeavoured to be spread, that 1 
compromise spiritual things for interest purely tempo- 
ral itisacalnmnyvery easy for you, my Lord Cordiual 
to confound who have known from day to day all that 
has occuned you know very well, that were the usur 
pation of the patrimony of St Peter the only point of 
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di6[jale, I could not abandon lU defence, without fail- 
ing m ua essential duty, without the guilt of perjury. 

Your letter was accompanied by that ot Cardinal 
iMaury, and at the same lime a thiul letter from tlic 
Bishop of Ca^al was put into my h,mds,all three upon 
the same subject. Pmy acknowledge the receipt of 
them to those gentlemen, at the same time communi- 
cating to tliem this answer. 1 shall take an opportu- 
nity of greater leisure to answer Cardinal Maury more 
at length ; in the mean time assure them of my senti- 
ments of esteem, and receive my paternal and apos- 
tolic benediction 

Pius VII. Pope. 

Suvonn, 2GtU August, ISO'J. 


LKITER II. 

To the Venerable Brother Caiidinal Juan Mauiiy, 
Bishop of Montefiascone and Corneto, at Paris. 
Venerable Brother, Salutation and Apostolic Bene- 
diction. 

Five days have now elapsed, since we received the 
letter by which you inform us of your nomination to 
the Archbishopric of Pans, and your installation m the 
government of that diocese. This intelligence has 
completed our othei calamities, and has inflicted upon 
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u* lufferingi »carcely to bo borao, and JDJpoinble to be 
expreued '\om were fiilly mfonned of our letter to 
the Cardinol Caprara, at that Ume Arehbiahop of 
ilitm, m which we »«t forth the powerful moUree 
which mode it mcombent npoQ ua^ in the actool etate 
of tlunga, to refuse canowcaJ laaOtutioti to the 
bUhop* nonunated by the JEmperor You were not 
Ignorant, that not only circumstances remained pre- 
cisely the same, but that they bare become and are 
becoming doily, mora and more alannuig, from the 
lotereign contempt which is adected ogmuat the au> 
thonty of the Church Since m Italy audacity and 
boldness hoj been c&med so far as to cause the gene 
rol destmction of the religious communities of both 
sexes sapprcasing rectones and bishopncs, reoniung 
them amolgomaung them, giving them new Umits, 
not even excepting the subuibicaiy sees, all which 
acts have been performed solely in nrtoe of the un« 
penal and ro>al authority for vre do not speak of the 
sufferings of the clergy of the Roman Church, the 
mother and mistress of oU other churches, nor of so 
many other aggressions. You were not ignorant, wc 
again repeat, of all these eieoU , but, on the contrary, 
were veil acquainted with (heir minutest details, and 
with such knowledge wo should nerer ha\c thought it 
possible that >ou could bate accepted from the Em 
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peror the nomination to which you allude, nor that 
your joy in announcing it to us would have been the 
same as if your appointment had been the circumstance 
most agreeable and conformable to your wishes 

Is it thus then, that, after having so courageously 
and eloquently pleaded the cause of the Catholic 
Church, in the most stoimy period of the French revo- 
lution, you abandon that same Church, now that you 
are loaded with its dignities and favours, and are 
strictly bound to it by the leligious obligation of an 
oath ? Is It thus that without a blush you take part against 
us in a cause m which we are solely engaged for the 
maintenance of the dignity of the Church ? Is it thus 
lightly that you treat our authority, as to dare, in some 
measure, by this public act, to pronounce sentence 
against us to whom you owe fidelity and obedience ? 
But what still mure afflicts us, is to see that after 
having begged an archbishopric of the Chapter, you 
have, of your own authority and without consulting 
us, taken upon you the direction of another church'; 
far houi imitating the pious example of the caidinal 
Joseph Fesch, archbishop of Lyons, who, having been 
nominated previously to yourself to the same arch- 
bishopric of Pans, so wisely thought it his duty to 
deny iumself all spintuai government of that Church, 
notwithstanding the invitation of the Chapter. 
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W« »rjU not here obterre that in the* ecoleaiaiUcal 
ftnna lt no example ha» been foaod of a pneet, nonxi- 
nated to any buhopnc being prerailed upon by the 
Chapter to enter npon the gorcniment of bit dtoceie 
before he receired canonical inatitnUon; we will not 
examin e (and no one knows better than yoartelT, wbe* 
ther It u lo) if the capitniar viccir elected before yon 
ha* Tolontaniy and foeely resigned hm office, and if 
be hoi not yielded to threats, fear or promues, and 
conaeqoently whether your election ha* been free, 
uoanunooi and regular, we axe as httle anxiooi to 
know if there were m the Chaplet a person capable of 
perforaung fonctiou so important) for m ihort, what 
u the desired object? It is wished to introduce into 
the Church a custom as norel as it it dan{;erous, by 
means of which the cinl power may Insensibly succeed 
in nominating to the rucant sees such persons only os 
are entirely deroted to iC Who does not endently see 
that such a course is not only coJcoIated to destroy the 
liberty of the Church, but also to open the door to 
schism, and fomiitate inraJid elections? Bub more* 
orer, who has loosed you from that spiritual tie by 
which yonwere united to the church of Montefiascone, 
or who has granted you dispensations, In order to be 
elected by the Chapter, and to auume the direction 
of another diocese? Quit, therefore InmieduUely that 
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direction* not only do we command, but, urged by , 
parental ' affection, we beg, we entreat you, in order 
that we may not be forced to proceed against our own 
wishes and with the utmost regret, conformably to the 
statutes of the Holy^ Canons ; and no one is ignorant 
of the penalties pronounced against those, who being 
set over one church, undertake the direction of another, 
before they are disengaged from their former ties. 
We hope that ‘you will voluntarily accede to our 
wishes, if you sufficiently consider the evil which such 
an example upon your part will do the Church, and the 
dignity with which you are invested. We write to you 
with all the freedom our duty requires , and if you 
receive our letter with the same sentiments which have 
dictated it, you will acknowledge it as a striking proof 
of our tenderness for you In the mean time we shall 
not cease to address to the Holy and Almighty God, 
fervent prayers that He will deign to calm by une word, 
the winds and tempests let loose with so much fury 
against the bark of St. Peter , and that he will at length 
conduct us to that wished-for shore where we can freely 
exercise the functions of our ministry. We heartily 
bestow upon you our apostolic benediction. 

Given at Savona, 6th of November, 1810, in the 
eleventh year of our Pontificate. 

Pius VII Pope. 
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LITTER III 

To onr dear ioo :Eth*bd Cobbou. Archdoocon of 
the Metropolitan Church of Florence, and Capitular 
Vicar during the vacancy of the archiepucopal tee at 
Florence 

Our dear Son, Health and Apoatohc. Benediction 

It la very eaiy fbr at to anawer the queationa pro- 
posed to UB aa well in your name aa m that of the Me- 
tropobtao Chapter of your dty All these qoeationi 
may be reduced to two lat — By what authority could 
our venerable brother the Bishop of Nancy lawfully 
become the Archbishop of Florence to which see be 
has lately been nominated? for thu nomioatioa is a 
privilege not even enjoyed by tbe Grand DuLes of 
Tuscany to whom our predecessors, in recompense of 
th^ signal services they hod rendered the Church, had 
only granted the favour of proposing for ovory vacant 
church three candidates, from among whom the Sove- 
nagTi Pontiff chose one (a favour which wo did not 
ourselves hesitate to grant to the late Kjng*of Etruna, 
and to the Q-otea Regent, on nccnnnt oC thtvs groat 
piety ) 

2dly — Can the said bishop be delegated and elected 
by the Metropobtan Chapter of Florence capitular vicar 
or admmutrator of that church after your ibsmiwion 1 



Can he, ui virtue ot that delegation or election, be 
duly invebted with any faculty, power, or jurisdiction? 

In the first place, we have a celebrated canon of the 
second Holy OEcumemcal Council of Lyons, which, in 
its foresight, forbids that any one who has been elected 
to a church can, pieviously to canonical institution, 
take upon himself the adumnstration or government of 
that church, under the name of steward or procurator, 
or under any other denomination, in any manner, whe- 
tlier in whole or in part, of the spiritual as well aS tem- 
poral government, for the purpose of ordering and 
taking it upon himself, either by himself or by any other 
person. These words aie so general and so cleai, that 
they exclude all exception, and lender all comment 
unnecessary. In support of thit> canon we shall quote 
the decrees of Boniface XIII. (Injuncta, inserted in 
the Extravag. Comm.) and the constitutions of the 
Sovereign Pontifis Alexander V. Julius II. Clement 
VIII. Julius HI. by whom this canon was confirmed 
and strengthened ; which, in short, have been received 
by the universal Church with so much respect, that 
they have become the sanction and basis of that salu- 
tary discipline which has ever since been in force 
throughout the whole Church. 

Now, the Council of Trent, which has determined 
and fixed the duties of the Cathedral Chapters during 
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rucancy of the »eo Cir from dero^aUng any ihiog 
from the canon of Lyom nod from to manj decreet of 
the tOTermgn ponufit on the contraj^ oTidentl^ tup- 
po*e» them Tfhen it declare* that the Cbapiert baro no 
other function and contequently no other poiter than 
that of electing, xnlhm eight da^ », one ormore ttewordt, 
with tm offiend or capitular near It oUenTuidt de- 
clare* that these tame tteNvard* and official* or near* 
once elected, no longer depend opon the Chapter but 
upon the future hvthop to nthoro, after hi* promotion 
to the government of the vacant church, it u ordered 
to re<)uue from them an account of thetr conduct, ju 
nsdicuoQ adminutiatioiis, and fiinctions rrhattoever 
and to puouh them if they have comniiUed any 
fanlu, although eveu they may have obtained from the 
Chapter abtoluUon and enure pardon for the taul 
fault* MTience ore deduced two evident conter^ucncet, 
the brtt that the official* once cttabluhcd, tbe exer- 
cite of eccletiatucal gorernoaent no longer reside* m 
the hand* of the Chapter, but in those of the officials , 
the second that thi* capitular officer must necessarily 
be a pertoo distinct from the bubop who iliaU be pro- 
moted. 

Thua, then, according to the canomcal and pontifi- 
cal tancuont* according to the discipline of the Church 
now m force ami again*t which no kgiUmale dcicga 



itoii of uiuhouty can our venerable brother the 

Bi>iiop of Nancy, the subject of the pje^ent taquir}, 
IS absolutely intupuble of the Innction of vicar, or 
capitular ollicuvl of the Aletropobtan Church of Florence, 
inasimich as he has been nominateil archbishop of that 
church. 

But what renders him especially uieapable is, tliat 
he has contracted vvitii anoilier church a spiritual 
marriage, which cannot be dissolved but by an evpress 
dispensation from the Apostolic See, which has de- 
clared that no bishop of one church can be transferred 
to aiiothei, without a special favour of the Holy See, a 
favour never grunted but for the most lawful and 
weighty reasons. 

Such being the case, you will be doubtless con- 
vinced that you would be guilty of temerity, and be 
highly culpable, were you to resign your functions in 
order to open to another that path which the Church 
has closed against him , you will understand that all 
delegation of this kind, if made by the Chapter, is not 
only blameable, but that it is moreover null and void; 
as for greater precaution, and in case of need, we, by 
virtue of our autlioiity, declare it, nowand liencefoith, 
null and invalid; for by tliat means, the most holy laws 
and the usual discipline of the Church would be in- 
vaded ; and the piinciples of its legitimate mi&sioii 
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3 — Our mimiter* of jotbce*, of pobce and of rth 
gioD, are all ctaiged each m hi* respective AincDon* 
mth the execution of the pre»eiit decree, which ihall 
be inserted m the boUetiD of the laws. 

(Signed) Napolkoh 


DECREa 

Tbb Concordat signed at Fontainebleau, which rc> 
gulot^ the oOairs of the Church, and which was pro- 
mulgated as a Uw of the State on the 13th of February, 
1813 IS obligatory upon our axchbishopi bishops, and 
chapter who shall be required to ccnfonn to it, os 
soon os we shall have Dominated to a vacant bishop- 
ric, and sliall bare communicated it to the Holy 
Father m the form required by the ConcordaL Our 
Blinutor of religion shall forward on account of the 
nomination to the aietropohtan, but if the nommatioa 
be that of a nietropobton, the account sbaJl bo sent to 
the senior bishop of the ecclestosUcol dutnet Tho 
person whom we shall have named shall appear before 
the metropobtan who shall make the necessary in- 
quines, and shall forward the result to tho Holy Father 
If tho person nominated be under any ecclesiastical 
disability, the metropolitan shall immediately mforra 
us of it and in case of no cause of ecdeslasticai 
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:i(ju 

cvcIttMon if (he uitjlitiiUua Ima not been 

granted by ihu I’ojjc wuhm *>\ jnonlhs from the 
noiiUcuuon of our noiuimiiion, according to the 
turm^ of (he foiirth arlicle of thu Concordat, the 
MetropobUn, ahttialcd by the bjihop of the ccck- 
jjia'jtical diilrict, ahall be rccpurcd lo grant the -said 
in'jUiulion. Our court,s ‘ihall (ukc cogmziuicc of every 
circuiUitUincu coming under the he.uli of appeuld iiml 
abubeij, at» uell as all thoic ulnch may result from 
the non-eveculion of the l:iu> of the Concortlut. 

Our CSraud Judge nhall prcijcut u project of law to 
be dii>cm>i>ed in our council, which bhali delermmc the 
mode of proceduie, and the peualttcb to be udhclcd 
m theae caaea. 


Lliilr Irom the 1 ‘uincb Royal of Swluln to 

Nai'ULhO.N. 


(bcc pjgc AU.) 

biockliulm, Aid uf Maich, IblJ 

SlUL, 

So long US your iMujeaty confined youraelf to direct 
hoatdity agamat mc', I merely oppoaed to auuli con- 
duct calmness and adeuce , but us the object of 
the Duke of Baaaano’s note to M. D'Ohasou la to 

24 


MviLcilanm. — vul. i. 
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ifirow tbo same torch of discord between the Km g and 
me which (aciUtnted your Majes^s entrance into 
Spain all the mmutcnol relations being interrupted, 
X oddrese myseif to your Majes^ direct, m order to 
rtcall to yoor recollection the open and ingenuous con- 
(iaot of Sweden, eren in times the most threatening 
To the conimunicatiODS which M Signeui was ordered 
to make, by command of your Modesty the 
directed this answer to be returned, that Sweden, com> 
viDced that she owed the loss of Finland solely to you 
Sire, could newr gire credit to your friendship for 
her tmleM you gave her Norway as on eqniralent for 
the loss your policy bad caused her 
As to that part of the Duke of Bossono s note nbich 
alludes Co the invasion of Potuerama, and the conduct 
of the French pnrateeri, Cicts are the best answer, and 
upon compajiug dates it vnll be seen Sicc whether 
your Majesty or the Sweduh QoTemmcDt is id the 
nght. It was not before 100 Swedish vessels had 
been captured and more than 300 Swedish sadors had 
been put into irons, that the Govermneol saw lUclf 
under the necessity of causuig the pirate to be stoed, 
who, under the French flog, entered our ports, for the 
purpose of capturing our merchant vessels and lu 
suiting our confidence in treaties. 

Tht Duke of Ba»*aua asserts that your Majt*iyhas 



not piuvokinl llu* v'-.u ; uiul \et, Siio, yoiii M ll.l^ 
passed the Xicnieu, at the lunvd ot* ‘100,(100 men 
From the momenL that your ^Majesty peuclrateil into 
tl)e lieart of tln‘^ empire, the event was no longer 
tloublful. 'I’lu* Emperor Ale\amler ami the King 
forej>aw’, e\on at the commeiKemenl of August, the 
termination of the (.ampaign, ami its prmlngimiH re- 
sults. All military cMmlnuattous gave the ussuraiiee 
that your ^Majesty would he made prisoner. Yon have 
escaped that danger, Sire, hut your ai my, the (lower 
of France, Germany, and Italy, no longer exists. 
There lie, unburied, the warriors who saved France 
at Fleurus; who conquered in Italy, who withstood 
the burning climate of Egypt; and who seemed victory 
to your Standards at INIaiengo, Aiislerlil/, Jena, Halle, 
Zuhech, Friedland, Ssc. Let this alllicting picture. 
Sire, soften your heart, and, if necessary, recall to 
your remembrance the deaths of more than a million of 
Frenchmen, who have fallen on the field of honour, the 
victims of the wars undertaken by your Majesty. Your 
Majesty appeals to your claims upon the friendship of 
the King: permit me, Sire, to remind you of the little 
value you attached to it, when a reciprocity of such 
sentiments might have been advantageous to Sweden. 
When the King, after having lost Finland, wiote to 
your Majesty, entreating that you would pvese'*ve to 
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Sweden the ules of Aland yon answered — 
the E/opcror Alexander he u greet ojtd gcMerows •—and 
to complete the meaanre of year indifference you 
caused to be inserted in an official journal at the 
moment of my departure for Sweden (Monitenr of 
the 2l8t of Sept 1810 No 264) that there ^vas on 
interregnum m that kingdom dunng which the Eng- 
lish traded there with impouity '' 

The King retired from the coalibon of 1792, because 
that coalition mtended to dismember France, and be- 
cause be would Dot be a party to the dismemberment 
of so 6oe a monarchy He was ipdaced to that act 
the monument of bis political glory as macb by bis 
attachment to the French people os by the necessity 
which existed of healing the wounds of the kingdom. 
This wise and nrtuoos conduct, founded upon the pnn- 
ciple that erery nation hu the nght of goreming itself 
bv its own laws, usages and will is the same which 
actuates the King at (he present moment, Your sys- 
tem Sire, IS that of prohibiting nations from the exer- 
cise of the rights they have received from naiure of 
trading with each other affording mutual assistance 
of keeping up a friendly intercourse and of bring in 
peace and yet the rery existence of Sweden depends 
upon an extension of commercial relations, which are 
indispenitahle to her 
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Far flora a change of system being observable in the 
King, all enlightened and impartial men will only dis- 
covei in it the continuation of a sound and constant 
policy, which developed itself at the time when the 
sovereigns coalesced against the liberty of Fiance, and 
which IS prosecuted with vigour at a moment when the 
French Government continues to conspire against the in- 
dependence of all nations and the liberty of sovereigns. 

I |cuow the good wishes of the Empei or Alexander and 
tlie Cabinet of St. James’s for peace. The calamities 
of the Continent demand it, and your Majesty should 
not reject those demands. Possessed of the finest 
monarchy in the world, will your Majesty always be ^ 
extending its confines, and will you leave to an arm 
less vigorous than your own the sad inheritance of 
interminable wars? Will not your Majesty devote 
yourself to healing the wounds of a revolution, of 
which nothing now remains to Fiance but the remem- 
brance of her military glory, and real internal evils'? 
Sire, the lessons of history repel the idea of uni- 
versal monarchy ; and the feeling of independence 
may be blunted, but not effaced,, from the hearts < of 
nations Let your Majesty weigh these considerations, 
and for once really devote your thoughts to a general 
peace, the profaned name of which has caused so 
much blood to flow 
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I wa* born, Sire m that fine France winch you 
now gorern , her gloi^ and proapenty can nerer be 
indiderent to me Bot while I continue to wuh her 
happineaf 1 will defend inth all the energies of my 
soul, both the nghti of the people who hare adopted 
me and the honour of the sorereign who has deigned 
to call me hu ton In ihia struggle between the liberty 
of the world and oppression 1 will say to the Swedes 
J Jight for you ofid vith y>ti <Dui t&e vit/ia of all Jm 
natioju accompauy our ejfortt 

In politics Sire there is neither fnendtbip nor hiu 
tred; the duties which we owe to those whom Prori* 
dence has appointed us to gorern are alone to be con- 
sidered Their laws and pnnleges are the property so 
dear to them , and if m order to preserre them the 
sacnfice of old ties of fnendship and family afiections 
be required a pnnce who Is desirous of fulfilling his 
vocation should never hesitate as to the courM Le 
should adopt. 

The Bulce of Bassono declares that your I^Iajesty 
wiU avoid the publicity of a rupture, bat Sire isltnut 
yoar i^Iajesty who has interrupted our commercial re- 
lotions by ordering the capture of a Swedish vessel in 
the very midst of peace? Is it not the seventy of 
yoor orders which for three years has interdicted us 
from all communication with the Continent, ond which 
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since that period has ciiused the detention oF litty 
Swedish vessels nt Rostock, Weimar, and other poita 
of tlie Baltic ‘ 

The Dtike of Bassauo adds, that your iMojesty will not 
change your system, and that you will discountenance 
a war which you must consider as a civil one; which 
indicate iliat your Majesty wishes to ret.un Swedish 
Pomerania, and that yon do not abandon the hope of 
giving the law to Sweden, and of thus dub.ising, 
without running any risk, the name and reputation ot 
Sweden. By the word civil war, your iMajesty doubt- 
less designates the war against the Allies ; for whom 
the fate reserved is well and geneiully ascertained. 
But your iNIajesty will recollect the displeasure you 
testified, upon learning the armistite which I granted 
that brave nation in April 1809 , and you will there 
find the necessity to which that country saw itself 
reduced, of doing all that it now does to preserve its 
independence, and of preserving itself from the danger 
into which your policy, had it been less understood, 
would have precipitated it 

If the events which have taken place within tliese 
four months have laid the blame upon the Generals of 
your Majesty of disarming and sending into France, 
as prisoners of war, the Swedish troops of Pome- 
rania, there wdl not be found. Sire, so plausible a 
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pretext forjQjU/ymg the refiual which your 3Ioje*ty 
hns alwayi made to coofiim the judgments of the 
Council of Capture* (pruta) and the particular ex- 
ception* which your Maje*^ ho* made for these 
three yean agoinit Sweden, notwithitonding dea- 
•lons of that tnbunal m oar favour Finally Sire, 
no person in Europe can nmonder^tond the hl B pm 
which your Majesty throw* upon your General*^ The 
note of the King’s hllaister for foreign oiTaini, and the 
answer returned to it by M de Cobre, on the 6th of 
JanuAi^, 1812, will prove to you, Sue, that hut Maje*^ 
onucipoied your wuhe* by setting at liberty all tho 
crew* of the privateers. Suice then the Government 
ho* even condescended to send bach the Portuguese, 
Algenne* and Negroes token on board the same pnva- 
teen, and who called theinsel>es subject* of your Ma 
jesty nothing therefore should prevent your hlujesty 
ordering the return of the Swedish officers and soldiers, 
andyet they are languuhiDgm fetters. As to the threats 
contained in the Dake of Passanos note, and tho 
40 000 men which your Majesty will give Denmark 
1 do not consider it Dcce*sary to unler upon that sub- 
ject, tho more so as 1 doubt whether the King of 
Denoioik could avail himself of such assistance 
^V* to what concerns my personal ambition I oao 
it u a great one, it is that of scrvuig the cause of 
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humanity, and of securing the independence of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula. To attain which object, I 
rely upon the justice of the cause which the King lus 
commanded me to defend, upon the perseverance of 
the nation, and the fidelity of its allies. 

Whatever may be your deteimination. Sire, whether 
for peace or war, I shall not tlie Ichi* preseive foi your 
iMujesty all the sentiments of an old brother in arms. 

t 

l.SI) OF niF. I'lllSI NDItMin 

or Misti I 1 A.VlI-b. 


LONDON 

I 

riUNTrn itv s snd a bintifi, uoarCT stkeij 



TU« nccecdiog Tolunact of iba Work ue ^cpar^iig 
for pohbciiMQ. 



WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


I JOURNAL ofthePRIVATE LIFE and CON- 
VERSATIONS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOl^EON at SAINT 
HELENA 

By the COUNT de LAS CASES. 

From the original MSS. seized, and until lately retained by the 
British Government, Four Parts, 8vo price lOi Qd each 

“ Of these conversauons the author observes that Napoleon invariably 
speaks with perfect coolness, without passion, without prejurlice, and 
without resentment, of the events and the persons connected with his 
hfe He seems as though he could be equally capable of becoming the 
ally of his most cruel enemy, and of living with the man who had done 
him the greatest wrong He speaks of his past history as if it had occurred 
three centuries ago , in his recitals and his observations he speaks the lan- 
guage of past ages, he is like a spirit discoursing in the Elysian fields , his 
conversations are true dialogues of the dead He speaks of himself as of 
a third person , noucing the Emperor’s actions, pointing out the faults 
with winch history may reproach him, and analysing the reasons and the 
motives which might be alleged in his justification,” &c &c 

2. The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE -ANTOI- 
NETTE, QUEEN of FRANCE By MADAME CAMPAN, 
her First Lady of the Bedchamber, 2 vols 8vo with Portrait, 1/ 8s 

3. MEMOIRS of GENERAL RAPP, First Aide- 

de-Camp to Napoleon, WRITTEN by himself, l vol 8vo 

4. MEMOIRS of LUCIEN BONAPARTE, drawn 

from his Private Correspondence and other authentic Documents, 
2 vols 8\o 18 j Ditto, in French , 

5. The DUKE of WELLINGTON’S CAMPAIGN 

m the NETHERLANDS, in 1815, in conjunction with PRINCE 
BLUCHER, comprising the Battles of Lig^, Quatre Bras, and 
Waterloo With a detailed Narrative of the Political Eients con- 
nected with those memorable conflicts, drawn up from the first 
Authorities, and dedicated to the Duke By WILLIAM MUD- 
FORD, Esq Illustrated by numerous public and private Official 
Documents, and other Papers hitherto unpublished, communi- 
cated by Officers of the highest distinction Elegantly printed in 
1 vol miperial 4to embellished with 30 coloured Plates, Portraits, 
Maps, Plans., &c 6/ 6s boards, or in Four Parts, at 1/ IIj 6d 
each, the last three of which are sold separately, to complete Sets, 

In this important undertaking, no exeruon has been spared to produce 
a memonal of the exploits of our gallant countrymen truly worthy of 
tliem , to transmit to posterity a record, which may be consulted with 
conscious exultation — which the future historian, who shall recount these 
immortal deeds, may examine with confidence — and which the living, 
who partook of all the toils, the dangers, and the glories of them, may 
turn to as the authentic monument of their own exploits 



